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WHAT  WILL  WOMEN  DO  FOR  BEAUTY? 


c/P  ERE,  for  your  money,  i.s  a  hot-ofT-the-trunk- 
lincs  answer. 

Item  One.  Telephone  trunk  lines  are  vital  to 
a  newspaper.  On  a  paper  as  big  as  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  sprawling  switchboards  vie  with  the 
presses  in  urgency  .  .  .  and  almost  rival  them  in 
size.  This  is  something  any  telephone  company 
will  verify. 

Item  Two.  One  morning  recently,  a  Daily. 
News  executive  picked  up  his  telephone  to  call 
the  operator.  “B-r-r-r”  came  the  rasp  of  the  busy 
signal.  Puzzled,  he  tr*'’H  again — just  as  others 
throughout  the  paper  were  trying  .  .  .  and  blink¬ 
ing  ..  .  and  saying:  “Can’t  be  .  .  .  not  with  all 
those  trunk  lines  coming  into  the  building.”  But 
it  could  be.  It  actually  was  happening.  The 
paper’s  vast  network  of  trunk  lines  was  tied  up 
tighter  than  a  drum ! 


Item  Three.  Then  the  Chicago  Telephone 
Company  began  getting  complaints  .  .  .  “Why 
can’t  we  get  the  Daily  News?”  The  ’phone  folks 
had  way.s — they  finally  tunnelled  a  call  through. 
“What’s  the  trouble?”  they  asked.  “Chalk  it  up 
to  beauty,”  came  the  reply.  “We  ran  a  story 
about  a  hand  lotion  on  our  Woman's  Page  yester¬ 
day.  Seems  every  woman  in  Chicago  wants  to 
know  where  to  get  it .  .  .” 

Item  Four.  And  give  the  Chicago  ’phone 
company  a  hand  on  this!  Its  supervisors  asked 
the  Daily  News  to  relay  the  information  being 
given  out  .  .  .  then  pitched  in  .  .  .  and  began 
answering  the  calls  themselves. 

Item  Five.  What  will  women  do  for  beauty? 
Ask  the  specialists  on  the  Daily  News  Woman’s 
Page.  They  know.  In  all,  more  than  4,523  calls 
swamped  the  Daily  News  Woman’s  Page  that 
day.  And,  as  this  is  written,  they’re  still  rolling  in. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

John  S.  Knight,  Editor  A  Publisher 
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*  Media  Records 


QUARTER  MILLION 

Circulation 


Yes,  The  Miami  Herald  continues  its  record-breaking  pace,  leading 
the  nation  in  ad  lineage  with  3,207,437  lines  in  January  and  achieving  in 
February  an  all-time  high  for  Florida  with  a  publication  of  more 
than  a  quarter-million  copies. 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves  —  The  Miami  Herald  is  the  biggest 

selling  force  in  Florida.  ..bigger  than  all  other  daily  newspapers 

combined  in  one  of  the  nation's  richest  and  ^  - — 

fastest-growing  year-round  markets.  — T,,  ^ 

Sthe  i0iaini  lEeralb  ® 

JOHN  S.  KNICNT.  Publish*,  | 

STMV.  BROOKS  B  FINLEY.  Notional  Ropr*, •motives  1 
A.  S.  GRANT.  Atlanta 
Al«iliot*d  Stotions  WQAM.  WQAM-FM 

MIAMI  ••  An  International  Market 


great  words  about 
a  great  territory 


”1  have  said  it  often,  and  I  want  to  repeat 
it  now: 

Here,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire, 
is  the  last  great  frontier  of  the  nation. 
You  in  this  area  have  a  rendezvous 
with  destiny." 


From  a  speech  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Charles  F.  Brannon 
Denver,  Colorado  —January  12,  1949 


P..LLU  in  the  intereiti  the  l^ock^  Wounta  in  ^ntfjire 
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F..,so  millions 
may  liveS 

Out  of  a  Berlin  bakery,  this  German  child 
trundles  bread  made  from  flour  flown  in  by 
American  pilots  in  Douglas  planes. 

A  marvel  of  modern  mass  transportation,  the  Berlin 
Air  Lift  was  made  possible  through  the 
courage  and  efficiency  of  Air  Force  })ersonnel, 
plus  the  foresight  and  creative  skills  of 
Douglas  craftsmen  and  engineers.  F'or,  ready 
j».  to  meet  this  need  — as  they  were  ready  to 

]  meet  the  needs  of  war— were  fleets  of 

Douglas  DC-4s  (Army  C-54...Navy  R5D) 
^  U  —backbone  of  the  Air  Lift. 


I  Realizing  the  vital  importance  of  dependable 
^  air  transport— both  military  and  commercial  — 
■JU  Douglas  continues  to  pioneer  new  transport 
y  models.  Now  under  construction  is  the 
new  DC-6A  air  freighter  capable  of  flying 
'  loads  up  to  30,000  lbs.  at  300  mph.  Future 
operations,  utilizing  the  DC-6A,  will  require 
half  as  many  planes,  three-fourths  the  men, 
and  reduce  operating  costs  one-third,  compared 
with  present  Berlin  Air  Lift  requirements. 


DOl'CLAS  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY,  INC. 


TOLEDO  BLADE 
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No.  78  in  a  Sorios 


Ooehler-Jarvis  has  been  one  of  Toledo’s  prominent  industrial  citizens 
for  34  years.  Much  of  the  company’s  pioneering  work  and  growth  has 
taken  place  in  Toledo.  Hundreds  of  die-cast  parts  for  automobiles, 
appliances,  machinery,  radios  and  other  products  are  made  in  the  main 
^  plant  (top  view). 

Just  recently  Doehler-Jarvis  Corporation  acquired  the  second  Toledo 
Plant  (also  shown)  to  provide  greater  facilities  for  the  plating  of  large 
I  die  castings.  This  adds  greatly  to  the  company’s  employment  and  produc¬ 

tion  and  makes  Toledo  an  ever  greater  factor  in  the  die  casting  held. 

1 

I  ...  and  this  is  the  TOLEDO  BLADE 

rhe  production  and  finishing  of  die  cast-  Great  Cities.  Equal  diversity  is  found  in  the 
ings  is  another  of  the  important  industrial  columns  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  where  corn- 
activities  of  Toledo.  It  is  one  of  the  diversi-  plete  news  coverage  of  Toledo  and  sur- 
*  fied  products  of  the  many  industrial  com-  rounding  area — and  the  world — appeals  to 

panies  which  stamp  it  as  One  of  America’s  the  interests  of  all  the  readers  it  serves. 


is  Toledo... 

. . .  and  these  are  the  Toledo  Plants  of  the  World’s  Largest  Producer  and 
Finisher  of  Die  Castings . . .  DOEHLER-JARVIS  CORPORATION 
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TIMES  REPORTING  OF 
FOREIGN  NEWS 

WINS  TWO  MORE  TOP  AWARDS 


This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  Overseas  Press  Club  of  Amer¬ 
ica  named  two  correspondents  from  one  newspaper  to  receive  two  of  its 
annual  awards. 

The  award  for  the  best  press  reporting  from  abroad  went  to  Harold  Callender, 
chief  of  The  New  York  Times  Paris  Bureau. 

The  award  for  the  best  press  interpretation  of  foreign  affairs  went  to  James 
Reston,  The  New  ^'ork  Times  diplomatic  correspondent. 

Over  the  years,  staff  members  of  The  New  York  Times  have  won  more 
Overseas  Press  Club  awards  than  those  of  any  other  newspaper.  Last  year 
Anne  O’Hare  McCormick  was  honored  for  her  interpretation  of  foreign 
affairs. 

Readers  of  The  New  ^’ork  Times  get  this  kind  of  prize-winning  reporting 
every  day  .  .  .  and  not  only  of  foreign  news,  but  of  all  the  news  that  concerns 
them.  Since  1918,  The  Times  and  its  staff  have  also  won  20  Pulitzer  Prizes 
for  outstanding  news  accomplishment  .  .  .  more  than  twice  as  many  as  any 
other  newspaper. 

It  is  prize-winning  reporting  of  this  kind,  day  in  and  day  out,  that  makes 
The  Times  must  reading  every  day  for  men  and  women  all  over  the  country 
who  want  to  be  fully,  accurately,  objectively,  and  intelligently  informed. 

Are  you  reading  The  New  York  Times  every  day? 


Jfclnr  J}0rlc  Simeisi 

‘‘ALL  I'HE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT’’ 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Forces  Rally  to  Fight  Postal  Rate  Hike 


INDIVIDUAL  newspapers,  the 
magazine  industry  as  a  whole, 
printing  trades  unions  and  the 
advertising  business  prepared 
this  week  for  an  all-out  battle 
against  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment’s  proposal  to  boost  second- 
class  rates. 

Hearings  will  begin  Monday, 
March  7,  before  the  House  Civil 
Service  Committee  on  HR  2945 
which  enunciates  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  ideas  for  wiping  out  an 
operating  deficit  in  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department.  Second-class 
charges  would  be  raised  by 
$75,1^,000  the  first  year  and  an 
additional  $50,000,000  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  (E.  &  P.,  Feb.  26, 
page  111.  They  now  total  ap¬ 
proximately  $42,000,000  a  year. 
AAAA  Calls  It  'Uniortunate' 

A  blast  at  the  “unfortunate" 
proposal  that  bases  the  new 
rates  on  the  percentage  of  ad¬ 
vertising  content  was  issued 
ITiursday  by  Frederic  R.  Gam¬ 
ble.  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies. 

Such  a  system,  he  argued, 
would  "penalize  and  retard  ”  ad¬ 
vertising  when  it  is  needed 
most,  in  a  buyers’  market,  to 
maintain  distribution  at  "a  pros¬ 
perous  level.” 

In  the  long  run.  Gamble  said, 
it  "might  well  have  an  unfavor¬ 
able  effect  on  the  editorial  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  American  press  .  .  . 
and  prove  to  be  economically 
unsound  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Post  Office  Department 
tself  ”  since  it  places  a  special 
penalty  on  publications  “which 
nave  proved  most  successful  as 
advertising  media.” 

Either  decreased  advertising 
volume  or  decreased  circulation, 
with  a  drop  in  postal  revenue, 
might  result  from  the  higher 
rates.  Gamble  asserted. 

The  other  provision  which 
we  regard  as  unfortunate,"  he 
aaid,  “is  to  define  advertising  so 
^to  include  much  material  that 
is  strictly  editorial — material 
for  which  publications  receive 
no  compensation  and  whose 
publication  rests  solely  with  the 
editors,  based  on  their  estimate 
of  what  their  readers  want.” 

New  Concept  of  Advertising 
iro  2945  specifies  that  “write¬ 
ups”  in  which  the  name  of  a 
product  or  manufacturer  or 
price  is  mentioned  shall  be 
counted  as  advertising,  and 
postal  rates  jump,  by  25% 
’Isges.  according  to  the  percen- 
wge  of  advertising  in  the  mailed 
publication. 

Gatnble  declared  this  would 
establish  a  concept  of  advertis¬ 
ing  which  “would  hamper  pub- 
nations  in  their  primary  task 
Of  conveying  news,  information 
and  entertainment  to  their  audi- 


$125,000,000  a  Year  Added  Levy  Held 
Threat  to  Ads  When  Needed  Most 

ences — since  news  of  commer-  established  practices  of  these 
cial  products  and  services  often  media." 

constitutes  true  news  under  the  It  would  discriminate  unfair- 

ADVERTISING'S  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


(Copyrighted  Karsch  Portrait.) 


Si  anletj  f^tirnet  l^e. 


More  than  300  advertising, 
business  and  publishing  execu¬ 
tives  who  gathered  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York 
March  4  for  the  Annual  Adver¬ 
tising  Awards,  founded  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Bok  in  1924,  paid  their 
respects  to  Stanley  Burnet 
Resor,  recipient  of  the  1948 
Gold  Mledal  for  “distinguLshed 
services  to  advertising.” 

The  presentation  was  made  by 
Eugene  Meyer,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Washington  ( D.  C.  i 
Post.  Mr.  Resor.  president  of 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  was 
hailed  for  his  concept  of  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  force  in  selling  not 
only  products  but  elements  in 
the  nation’s  social  structure. 

Judges  of  the  Awards,  now- 
sponsored  by  Advertising  & 


Selling,  gave  bronze  medals 
for  publication  advertising  to 
Beech-Nut  Packing  Co.  (Newell- 
Emmett  agency).  Florists’  Tele¬ 
graph  Delivery  Association 
(Grant).  General  Electric  Co. 
(Fred  Rudge.  Inc.).  General 
Mills,  Inc.  (  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn),  International 
Cellucotton  Products  Co.  ( Foote. 
Cone  &  Belding),  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Co.,  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.  ( Young  & 
Rubicam).  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  ( Benton  & 
Bowles).  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil  and  Advertising  Council 
(  Griswold-Eshleman ) ,  Woman’s 
Home  Companion  ( McCann- 
Erickson),  and  the  U.S.  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  -  Advertising 
Council  ('Young  &  Rubicam). 
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ly,  he  charged,  against  women’s 
and  home-service  magazines 
and  business  papers. 

Newsaper  executives  who 
have  been  studying  the  effects 
of  the  bill  on  their  costs  pointed 
out  the  huge  task  which  faces 
them  in  figuring  postal  rates  on 
a  day-to-day  basis.  Many  Sim- 
day  papers  could  be  rated  for 
very  high  advertising  content, 
it  was  said,  if  the  new  definition 
were  applied  strictly  so  as  to 
count  drama,  automobile,  real 
estate  sections,  etc. 

Richard  E.  Berlin,  president 
of  the  Hearst  Corporation,  com¬ 
mented  at  a  meeting  of  maga¬ 
zine  publishers:  “It’s  a  good 
thing  we  got  such  an  awful  bill.” 
Magazines  Can't  Collect 

The  increases  asked  by  Post¬ 
master  General  Jesse  M.  Donald¬ 
son  would  more  than  wipe  out 
the  profits  of  the  publishing  in¬ 
dustry,  said  a  spokesman  of  the 
National  Association  of  Maga¬ 
zine  Publishers.  He  said  it  would 
be  impossible  for  many  publica¬ 
tions  to  pay  the  increases. 

NAMP,  it  was  said,  will  con¬ 
centrate  its  fire  on  the  proposal 
as  being  destructive  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  a  second-class  postal 
“subsidy”  was  establish^  in 
1879  for  readers.  The  publish¬ 
ers  do  not  consider  it  as  a  sub¬ 
sidy  for  themselves. 

A  section  of  the  bill  which  is 
deemed  to  be  most  costly  to 
small  newspapers  is  that  which 
abolishes  the  free-in-county  pri¬ 
vilege.  Also  special  concessions 
would  be  eliminated  for  publi¬ 
cations  of  religious,  labor,  edu¬ 
cational.  etc.,  organizations. 

Labor  unions,  especially  those 
most  directly  affected  in  the 
publishing  industry,  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  ready  to  lay  down 
a  barrage  of  opposition. 

It  was  generally  intimated  in 
Washington  that  the  showdown 
fight  will  be  waged  in  Congress 
as  to  whether  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  should  operate  as  a 
public  service  or  as  a  profit-and- 
{ Continued  on  page  53) 


Washington  Asked 
Free  Conveyance 

Washington  —  Several  times 
while  he  was  President,  George 
Washington  advocated  that  the 
Government  provide  free  trans¬ 
portation  of  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals. 

Addressing  Congress  on  April 
30.  1789,  he  said:  “I  need  not 
say  how  satisfactory  it  would 
be  to  gratify  the  useful  curiosity 
of  our  citizens  by  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  newspapers  and  period¬ 
ical  publications  in  the  public 
vehicles  without  expense.” 
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E.  P.  Adler  Dies  at  76; 
Head  of  Lee  Papers 


DAVENPORT,  la.  —  Emanuel 

Philip  Adler,  76,  president  of 
the  Lee  Syndicate  Newspapers 
and  publisher  of  the  Davenport 
( la. )  Times,  died  March  2  m 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital  here,  after 
a  two-month  illness. 

He  died  in  the  hospital  he  had 
served  in  the  spring  of  1948  as 
chairman  of  a  fund-raising  cam¬ 
paign.  Through  Mr.  Adler’s  ef¬ 
forts,  the  trustees  set  a  figure 
of  $650,000,  but  the  amount  fi¬ 
nally  subscribe  was  $1,140,000. 

Started  aa  Printer 

Such  achievement  was  typical 
of  E.  P.  Adler,  who  was  born  in 
the  ruin  of  fire-swept  Chicago, 
started  his  career  13  years  later 
as  a  $l-a-week  apprentice  print¬ 
er  and  rose  to  become  head  of 
10  Midwestern  newspapers, 
saviour  of  a  Davenport  bank 
during  the  depression,  bank 
president,  civic  leader  and  phil¬ 
anthropist. 

Honored  by  those  of  his  faith, 
he  was  a  director  of  the  YMCA 
in  Davenport,  patron  of  a  Cath¬ 
olic  college  and  official  of  an 
Episcopalian  hospital.  In  the 
newspaper  field,  he  served  two 
terms  as  president  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  and  two 
terms  as  second  vicepresident 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

In  February,  1948,  he  was 
summoned  to  the  annual  Inland 
meeting  in  Chicago  to  receive 
the  first  University  of  Minnesota 
award  for  '  service  to  journal¬ 
ism  of  a  high  order.”  Accepting 
the  award,  Mr.  Adler  made  one 
of  his  characteristic  short 
speeches,  marked  by  modesty. 
He  said: 

'Kind  Providence' 

”I  appreciate  very  much  this 
honor  you  have  voted  me.  It 
is  a  very  nice  and  very  wonder¬ 
ful  one.  I  don’t  deserve  this 
any  more  than  I  have  deserved 
a  lot  of  other  things  that  have 
come  my  way. 

“I  have  b^n  very  fortunate 
over  a  good  many  years.  I  am 
headed  toward  76  now,  and  I 
don’t  remember  ever  having  a 
sick  day  in  my  life  outside  of  a 
cold  for  a  day  or  two. 
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"There  is  a  successful  mer¬ 
chant  in  our  town  who  says  he 
has  been  successful  because  the 
kind  Providence  had  His  arms 
around  him.  Well,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion.  the  kind  Providence  has 
had  both  arms  around  me  for 
a  good  many  years.” 

Tribute  from  Inland 

Typical  of  the  many  tributes 
which  poured  into  Davenport 
following  Mr.  Adler’s  death  was 
the  message  from  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association,  which 
he  had  served  as  president  in 
1917-18: 

“Newspapermen  everywhere 
and  especially  in  the  Inland 
stales  will  read  with  great  and 
sincere  regret  of  the  passing  of 
E.  P.  Adler.  He  had  their  ad¬ 
miration  for  his  long  career  of 
courageous  and  public-spirited 
journalism,  their  respect  as  a 
leader  of  men,  both  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  civic  affairs,  and 
their  love  as  a  loyal  and  under¬ 
standing  friend.  ’Their  sorrow 
now  is  lessened  by  the  memory 
that  he  lived  to  have  from  them 
a  number  of  special  recogni¬ 
tions.  .  .  .” 

At  62,  he  fought  off  a  sensa¬ 
tional  kidnap  plot  and  emerged 
calm  and  smiling.  E.P.  was  in 
Chicago  attending  the  1934 
meeting  of  the  Inland  when  he 
was  attacked  by  two  men  in 
his  hotel  corridor.  Stunned  and 
bleeding  from  blackjack  blows, 
he  succeeded  in  warding  off  the 
attack  long  enough  to  escape. 

Spotted  Assailant 

Detectives  racing  to  his  aid 
found  a  huge  trunk  ready  in  the 
next  room.  While  they  ex¬ 
amined  its  contents — revolvers, 
sponges,  adhesive  tape  —  Adler 
spotted  one  of  his  assailants  in 
the  crowd  of  on-lookers.  The 
man  confessed  the  plot  to  black¬ 
jack  Adler,  drug  him.  take  him 
from  the  hotel  in  the  trunk,  and 
negotiate  for  ransom. 

’The  attempted  kidnaping  was 
a  national  sensation.  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  Mr.  Adler  with  bandaged 
head  appeared  on  the  front  page 
of  papers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  E.P.  himself  remained 
calm.  He  wired  his  son  vaca¬ 
tioning  in  the  West  Indies: 

“Have  suddenly  become  fa¬ 
mous.  Slightly  injured.  Nothing 
serious.  Don’t  worry.” 

Won  Lee's  Confidence 

On  his  75th  birthday.  Sept. 
30,  1947,  his  fellow-workers  gave 
him  a  history  volume,  telling 
of  the  part  he  and  A.  W.  Lee 
had  in  building  the  Lee  Syndi¬ 
cate  Newspapers.  Includ^  in 
the  volume  was  a  testimonial  to 
Mr.  Adler,  which  stated  in  part: 

“W'hat  he  sought  in  the  end 
was  not  the  customary  con¬ 
comitants  of  success,  power, 
wealth,  or  political  reward. 
Rather  he  wanted  to  vindicate 
the  faith  that  one  man  especial¬ 
ly  and  many  men  had  placed  in 
him.  .  .  .” 

The  "one  man  especially”  was 
A.  W.  Lee,  founder  of  the  Lee 
newspaper  team,  whose  faith  in 


the  eager,  young  Jewish  printer 
gave  Adler  the  great  chance  of 
his  life.  It  was  a  chance  he  al¬ 
most  missed. 

Began  on  Ottumwa  Courier 

After  the  Chicago  fire.  Adler's 
father,  Philip  Emanuel  Adler, 
moved  his  family  to  Ottumwa, 
la.,  where  the  elder  Adler  sent 
“Mannie”  to  school  until  the 
boy  was  13,  when  he  took  him 
to  a  print  shop  and  announced: 
“My  boy  Mannie  wants  to  be  a 
printer.  ”  He  softly  added:  “I 
will  give  you  a  dollar  each  week 
and  you  give  it  to  Mannie.” 

In  the  late  1880s,  young  Adler 
went  to  work  in  the  composing 
room  of  Lee’s  Ottumwa  Courier, 
and  he  first  came  to  know  the 
man  who  was  to  shape  his  ca¬ 
reer.  Young  Adler,  however, 
was  restless  and  he  drifted  to 
Chicago  and  Galesburg,  Ill. 

During  the  panic  of  the  ’90s 
he  found  himself  in  Omaha. 
Neb.,  without  a  job.  He  started 
West  as  a  tramp  printer,  getting 
as  far  as  Denver,  when  an  uncle 
in  Milwaukee  loaned  him  money 
to  return  to  Ottumwa,  where  he 
went  back  to  work  in  the 
Courier  composing  room. 

Became  a  Reporter 

E.P.  asked  Lee  for  a  chance 
to  be  a  reporter  and  he  proved 
his  worth.  By  1885  he  was  city 
editor.  Then  he  persuaded  Lee 
to  let  him  work  in  the  busine.ss 
office.  He  did  so  well  that  when 
Lee  bought  the  Davenport 
Times  in  1889,  Adler  was  Lee's 
choice  for  business  manager. 
He  became  publisher  at  the 
age  of  30. 

Mr.  Adler  married  Lena 
Rothschild  and  their  only  child. 
Philip  David,  now  publisher  of 
the  Kcu’anec  (Ill.)  Star-Courier, 
was  born  in  1903.  When  Lee 
died  suddenly  in  1907,  his 
widow  turned  to  Adler  and 
asked  him  to  carry  on  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  five-paper  group.  It 
w'as  to  be  a  lifetime  job,  so  im¬ 
portant  to  E.P.  that  years  later 
he  turned  down  an  offer  from 
William  Randolph  Hearst. 

Under  E.P.,  the  Lee  papers 
grew  in  strength  and  number. 
Today  the  group  includes  the 
Davenport  Times,  Davenport 
Democrat  &  Leader,  Ottumwa 
Courier,  Muscatine  (la.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe- 
Gazette,  Madison  (Wis.)  State 
Journal,  LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Trib¬ 
une  &  Leader-Press,  Hannibal 
(Mo.)  Courier  -  Post,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star,  and  Kewanee  Star- 
Courier. 

Active  Fund  Raiser 

During  World  War  I,  Mr.  Ad¬ 
ler  headed  the  Davenport  or¬ 
ganization  for  Liberty  and  'Vic¬ 
tory  Loan  campaigns.  He  also 
helped  raise  money  for  Daven¬ 
port's  Catholic  college,  St.  Am¬ 
brose,  took  an  active  role  in  the 
council  of  the  University  of 
Iowa  school  of  religion  and  in 
1929  was  the  first  Jew  in  Daven¬ 
port  to  be  elected  to  the  YMCA 
board  of  directors. 

Mrs.  Adler  died  in  1926,  short¬ 
ly  after  young  Philip  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  college.  It  was  not 
until  his  son’s  marriage  in  1928 
and  the  birth  of  a  granddaugh¬ 
ter  the  next  year  that  the  joys 
of  family  life"  he  treasured  were 
restored. 

Adler  was  an  established  busi¬ 
ness  executive  and  civic  leader 


E.  P.  Adler 

of  Davenport  in  1930  when  the 
crash  came.  He  helped  raise  re¬ 
lief  funds  for  the  city  and  de 
dared  his  faith  in  America's 
future  by  making  a  million  dol¬ 
lar  investment  in  the  Lincoln 
Star. 

Aids  Distressed  Bank 
It  was  about  that  time  that 
the  Union-Davenport  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  elected  E.P.  a 
director.  V^ile  E.P.  was  in  the 
East  on  business,  he  got  an  ur 
gent  plea  to  return  —  Daven¬ 
port's  other  bank  was  in  danger. 
By  the  time  of  his  return,  a  run 
had  forced  the  bank  to  require 
60  days’  notice  for  withdrawals. 
Adler  threw  himself  into  the 
fight  to  save  the  city’s  last  bank 
The  run  came  Sept.  29,  1931 
That  day  Adler  strode  up  and 
down  the  milling  line,  talking 
to  depositors,  reassuring  them 
of  his  confidence  in  the  bank. 
When  persuasion  failed,  he 
would  take  a  passbook  and 
write  into  it  his  personal  guar 
antee  of  the  deposit— and  one 
more  person  left  the  long  line. 

In  a  public  statement,  he  an¬ 
nounced  the  $50,000  commercial 
accounts  of  the  Times  and 
Democrat  were  remaining  with 
the  bank  and  the  account  d 
every  employe  would  be  un¬ 
conditionally  guaranteed.  He 
persuaded  major  corporations  to 
deposit  funds  and  talked  the 
state  treasurer  into  transferring 
to  the  bank  $707,000  in  state 
funds. 

Helps  Reorganize  Bank 
The  run  was  broken,  but  Ad¬ 
ler  was  not  through.  He  rt 
signed  his  Union  directorship 
and  went  to  work  to  recorganiie 
the  city’s  other  bank,  the  large* 
in  Iowa.  He  addressed  a  public 
meeting  of  5,000  depositors  and 
told  of  his  plan  for  reorganizr 
tion,  requiring  subscription  d 
$1,500,000  in  new  capital  stock 
By  Dec.  15.  the  new  bank) 
committee  was  able  to  repor 
that  $1,500,000  oversubscribec 
by  $86,000.  When  the  news  w« 
announced,  a  battery  of  75  fiw 
pieces  on  the  levee  fired  a  Iw 
round  salute.  The  city's  ^actw 
whistles  screamed  and  churc 
bells  tolled.  E.P.  was  w 
board’s  unanimous  choice  w 
president.  He  insisted  on  serv 
ing  without  salary.  turniW 
down  the  president's  walnut 
paneled  office,  selecting  insteac 
a  small  desk  in  the  open. 
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Machine  Accounting  Saves, 
Improves  Billing  Operation 


Less  Clerical  Work  Is  Required, 
Also  Supervision  Detail  Reduced 

By  Philip  L.  Graham 
Ptiblisher,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 


everyone  connected  with  the 
financial  control  of  newspaper 
publishing  is  keenly  conscious 
of  increasing  costs  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  business. 

So  many  factors  in  this  situa¬ 
tion  are  beyond  our  control — 
wages,  newsprint  costs,  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies,  etc. — that  we 
are  all  limited  in  opportunities 
to  effect  real  economies. 

Included  in  the  operational 
studies  of  the  Washington  Post, 
■undertaken  in  1946,  was  a  proj¬ 
ect  to  reduce  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  costs. 

Studied  Louisville  System 
.\fter  long  consideration  of 
various  proposals,  G.  Stewart 
Riillips,  our  comptroller,  started 
discussions  with  the  Washing¬ 
ton  office  of  International  Busi¬ 
ness  Machines  Corp. 

The  upshot  of  these  di.scus- 
sions  was  a  visit  by  Mr.  Phillips 
to  Louisville  where  he  studied 
the  accounting  system  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  which  had  been  completely 
mechanized  by  IBM  accounting. 
Mr.  Phillips  subsequently  rec¬ 
ommended  that  we  install  IBM 
equipment  for  our  own  use 
Today  the  Post  has  converted 
about  90%  of  its  accounting  to 
IBM  Punch  Card  Equipment. 
This  change  from  manual  to 
machine  methods  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  approximately  18 
months.  On  the  premise  that 
the  most  satisfactory  results  are 
gained  through  a  gradual  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  old  method  to  the 
new.  we  have  added  each  pha.'je 
to  the  accounting  machines  onl.v 
as  the  one  before  it  was  per¬ 
forming  smoothly. 

Tangible  Savings  Made 
Mr.  Phillips  reports  that  in 
those  18  months  the  IBM  have 
more  than  paid  their  initial  costs 
and  that  tangible  savings  have 
been  made  in  addition.  He  looks 
forward  to  further  savings  as 
personnel  develops  skill.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Phillips  has 
proved  that  the  IBM  system 
Peatly  increases  efficiency  in 
getting  out  bills  and  in  handling 
roany  other  phases  of  account¬ 
ing  work. 

He  emphasizes,  however,  that 
all  is  not  milk  and  honey  in 
changing  from  manual  to  ma 
chine  operation.  It  is  a  step  that 
requires  a  terrific  amount  of 
work  in  its  early  phases.  Train¬ 
ing  personnel  to  use  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  a  job  requiring  infinite 
pafience.  But  in  spite  of  the 
njidnight  oil  and  the  long  hours 
of  labor  required  to  solve  each 
problem  as  it  came  up,  Mr.  PhiJ- 
bps  has  reached  the  point  where 
b*  can  smile.  He  is  happy  about 
the  whole  thing. 


To  estimate  the  potential 
values  which  mechanized  ac¬ 
counting  may  hold  for  the  treas¬ 
urer,  comptroller,  and  others 
directly  concerned  with  account¬ 
ing,  it  is,  perhaps,  first  necessary 
to  evaluate  the  current  method 
and  its  effect  on  the  work  that 
each  properly  should  be  han¬ 
dling. 


Primarily,  these  executives 
are  financial  advisors  to  the 
publisher,  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  payroll,  bill¬ 
ing,  handling  tax  matters,  draw¬ 
ing  leases  and  contracts, 
maintaining  operating  records, 
and  generally  keeping  abreast 
of  all  operations. 

By  mechanized  accounting, 
management  is  freed  from  the 
necessity  of  an  excess  of  top¬ 
side  supervision,  free  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  overall  picture  without 
concerning  itself  with  the  de¬ 
tails  of  forming  it.  Repetitive 
detail  jobs  at  the  lower  level 
are  absorbed  and  result  in  the 
need  for  less  clerical  work.  The 
majority  of  the  clerical  func¬ 
tions  necessary  are  for  main¬ 
taining  control  over  the  flow  of 
work  to  the  machines.  The 
elimination  of  the  tedious  detail 
contributes  to  employe  morale, 
reduces  the  amount  of  super¬ 
vision  needed,  and  tends  to 
build  a  more  closely  knit  or¬ 
ganization. 

However,  due  to  the  complex¬ 
ities  of  newspaper  accounting, 
few  of  these  benefits  are  pos¬ 
sible  under  manual  methods. 
We  find  these  executives  forced 
into  the  position  of  overseers  of 
detail  work,  of  supervising  the 
supervisors,  of  expending  the 
majority  of  thtir  time  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  necessary  reports 


from  the  former  methods. 

For  example,  can  the  comp¬ 
troller  immediately  ascertain 
circulation  figures,  collection  fig¬ 
ures,  or  any  other  important  in¬ 
formation,  or  must  he  spend 
days  in  gathering  the  facts?  If 
these  facts  are  available,  is  the 
method  of  determining  them 
cumbersome  and  costly?  Are 
they,  when  finally  received,  still 
timely? 

These  are  questions  that  must 
be  asked  before  any  decisions 
on  machine  accounting  are 
made.  Speaking  generally,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  possible  to  say  that 
machines  provide  an  improved 
operation,  more  information. 


speed,  and  executive  freedom 
from  detail. 

The  work  which  the  Post  now 
has  on  the  machine  basis  in¬ 
cludes: 

Advertising  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable — 

General 
Retail  Display 
Regular  Classified 
Transient  Classified. 

Circulation — 

Draw 

Prepaid  Subscriptions. 

Payroll. 

A  brief  eamination  of  each  of 
these  functions  will  serve  to 
point  out  the  benefits  that  have 
been  achieved  through  machine 
accounting. 

Ad  Accounting  Improved 

Applied  to  advertising  ac¬ 
counting,  the  method  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  number  of  advantages. 
Where,  for  example,  there  pre¬ 
viously  was  a  labyrinth  of  steps 
necessary  to  process  these  four 
types  of  advertising  accounting, 
and  confusion  and  error  were 
certain  to  exist,  the  entire  oper¬ 
ation  is  now  performed  smooth¬ 
ly,  without  confusion  and  with 
relatively  no  error. 

Although  generally,  retail  dis¬ 
play  and  regular  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  have  reacted  well  to 
mechanization,  showing  us  sub¬ 
stantial  savings,  the  operations 
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Co- Workers  Honor 
2  Akron  Oldtimers 

Akron,  O. — Two  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  were  honored  this  week 
for  many  years  of  service  on  the 
newspaper. 

R.  B.  Kepner,  compositor, 
completed  40  years  with  the 
newspaper,  while  May  Parker 
wound  up  35  years  as  Barberton 
correspondent. 

J.  H.  Barry,  general  manager 
of  Knight  Newspapers,  gave 
Kepner  a  check  for  $200  and 
urged  him  to  “get  in  another  40 
years.” 

The  editorial  departments 
gave  Miss  Parker  a  radio  set  at 
a  party. 


are  roughly  the  same  as  before. 

Briefly,  the  advantages  of  the 
present  method  are  gained 
through  its  ability  to  eliminate 
the  highly  repetitious  clerical 
work,  to  provide  automatic 
credit  rating  reports,  automatic 
computation,  faster  and  more 
accurate  billing,  and  for  the 
advertising  manager,  accurate 
linage  analyses  and  reports  on 
contract  linage  status.  The  con¬ 
trols  we  maintain  assure  us  of 
correct  balances. 

2  Cards  for  6  Items 
As  an  example  of  the  repeti¬ 
tive  use  of  the  same  punched 
cards  to  obtain  many  reports, 
we  cite  the  Cash  Receipts  card 
and  the  Charge  card.  These  two 
cards  prepare  the  following: 
Journal  Listing  of  Daily 
Charges 

Listing  of  Ca-h  Receipts 
Bills 

Automatic  Balance  Forward 
for  Each  Account 
Linage  Statistics 
Age  Analysis  of  Accounts 
Receivable. 

It  is  the  transient  classified 
accounting,  however,  which  will 
bear  most  emphasis,  since  this 
is  commonly  the  most  burden¬ 
some  of  all  newspaper  account 
ing.  The  machine  method  of 
handling  this,  while  it  has  not 
provided  us  with  actual  money 
economies,  has  improved  the 
operation  considerably.  On  the 
manual  basis,  the  excessive  pa¬ 
per  work,  the  clerical  errors, 
and  the  time  involved  in  the 
operation  made  it  difficult  to 
maintain  adequate  controls. 

The  trial  balance  was  pre¬ 
pared  on  an  annual  basis  wd 
usually  displayed  discrepancies; 
embracing  such  a  long  period, 
it  was  obviously  impractical  to 
spend  the  time  necessary  to  lo¬ 
cate  the  errors.  Moving  to  the 
other  extreme,  we  are  now  able 
to  maintain  complete  controls, 
and  handle  the  work  with  such 
speed  that  we  are  able  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  accurate  trial  balance 
weekly. 

Uncollected  Bills  Reduced 
No  one  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  will  question,  I  believe, 
the  need  for  a  rapid  billing 
operation  and  prompt  follow-up 
of  unpaid  accounts.  Although 
the  Post  has  accomplished  these 
results  in  all  advertising  ac¬ 
counting.  they  have  been  most 
effective  in  our  transient  billing. 

Bills  now'  mailed  on  the  day  an 
( Continued  on  page  51 » 
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Standard’s  System  Ads 
Expanded  to  37  Dailies 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

gUSINESS  men  have  got  to  stop  being  apologists  for 
business  and  come  out  boldly  and  tell  their  employes 
and  the  public  the  truth  about  the  American  “profit  and 
loss”  system. 

Such  is  the  underlying  philosophy  behind  the  current 
newspaper  advertising  campaign  in  37  leading  dailies 
from  coast  to  coast  under  sponsorship  of  Standard  Steel 
Spring  Co.,  Coraopolis,  Pa.  It’s  a  case  of  business  tak¬ 
ing  the  offensive,  instead  of  continuing  to  be  constantly 
on  the  defensive. 

Standard  Steel  is  using  full-  “Why — in  the  name  of  plain 

page  newspaper  ads  in  the  be-  common  sense  can  this  nation 
lief  that  a  small  company  can  be  applauded  for  spending  over 
speak  with  greater  frankness  in  10%  of  our  national  income  for 
behalf  of  so-called  “big  busi-  global  charity  and  armament 
ness’  to  explain  what  makes  the  purposes — and  condemned  and 
American  system  tick.  There  maligned  for  corporate  net 
is  no  high-sounding  “pussy-  earnings  of  only  9%  of  the  na- 
footing’’_  in  the  Standard  Steel  tional  income,  to  safeguard  the 
ads,  which  began  Feb.  15  and  principle  of  incentive,  and  pro¬ 
will  continue  through  June.  vide  capital  for  growth  and  ex- 
Back  of  this  advertising  pro-  pansion  for  our  own  people?” 
gram  is  a  personality  who  said  The  second  ad  asks:  “How 
‘let’s  get  vocal  about  our  busi-  does  American  business  pay  the 
ness  system  and  stop  apologiz-  world’s  highest  wages  and  sell 
ing  for  being  in  business.”  He  at  the  world’s  lowest  prices?” 
is  Robert  C.  Enos,  president  of  The  answer  to  this  productive 
Standard  Steel  Spring  Co.  He  capacity  and  wage-earning  abil- 
has  been  in  the  automotive  in-  ity  is  that  “every  American 
dustry  for  many  years.  worker  is  backed  by  a  capital 

Bob  Enos  started  as  sales  investment  twice  to  10  times 


dustry  for  many  years.  worker  is  backed  by  a  capital 

Bob  Enos  started  as  sales  investment  twice  to  10  times 
manager  of  Standard  Spring  that  of  his  counterpart  in  other 
back  in  the  dismal  depression  countries.” 
years  of  the  early  ’30’s.  He  has  Ad  No.  3  will  bluntly  point 
been  through  the  bitter  strike  out  that  our  so-called  profit  sys- 
periods  of  the  heavy  industries,  tern  is  misnamed  and  should  be 
Today,  he  numbers  Philip  Mur-  termed  a  “Profit  and  Loss  Sys- 
ray,  CIO  president,  among  his  tern.”  Copy  reminds  the  reader 


closest  friends. 

Loss  Side  Overlooked 
But  Bob  Enos  knows  that 


“no  business  can  be  run  at  a 
profit  without  ample  provision 
for  loss.” 

Commenting  last  week  on  the 


union  leaders  are  often  not  in-  company’s  advertising,  Chair- 
chned  to  have  their  members  ^^gn  W.  F.  Rockwell,  who,  with 
understand  the  profit  and  los»  Enos,  worked  out  the  campaign 
sy^em.  Unions  are  prone  to  fundamentals,  said: 
talk  about  exc^ive  profits  -This  morning’s  press  dis- 
w Other  side  patches  report  from  Washington 


of  the  P&L  sheet. 


that  ’Federal,  state,  and  local 


He  f^t  that  businessmen  have  governments  in  the  United 
often  been  ludicrous  in  p^-  states  will  spend  over  65  billion 
senting  their  own  case  to  the  dollars  in  the  net  fiscal  year,’ 


public.  It  was  his  feeling  there 
has  been  too  much  high-sound- 


which  is  nearly  one-third  of  the 
projected  national  income.  If 


mg  talk  about  the  American  there  should  be  a  serious  reces- 
Free  Enterprise  System  apd  the  gjon  ^.jth  a  large  increase  in 
American  Way  of  Life,  With  not  unemployment,  the  government 
enough  hard-boiled  discussion  probably  spend  much  more 
about  the  facts  of  the  Profit  and  money,  which  may  easily  run  as 
j  .  .  much  as  50' <  of  the  reduced 

Deciding  to  do  something  national  income, 
about  it,  Enos  was  confronted 

with  the  question  of  “how  hard  •ff  r 

to  hit.”  He  consulted  with  Mac-  - 

Farland,  Aveyard  &  Co.,  Chi-  •  ■  d  ■  a.  u  ' 

cago  advertising  agency,  which,  j  How  Does  Ammcan  liiismess  ny  the 

in  turn,  hired  leading  econom-  i  ...  j  ,i.r  .  ^ 

ists  to  dig  out  the  facts  to  pre  ;  WondS  Highest  WagCS 
sent  to  the  public.  The  agency  j 

had  the  problem  of  presenting  ;  anaMttatthe 

I  iferidsLowfStPrices? 

Big  Profits?”  was  the  opening  j  _  _ 

question  in  the  first  of  10  full-  I —  ‘ 

page  ads  to  run  in  newspapers 

in  25  cities.  The  initial  ad  WMfMi 

asserts:  “The  total  current  an- 

nual  expenditure  on  armaments 

and  foreign  aid.  including  the  n  /§  i 

Marshall  Plan  is  over  22  bil-  ' 

Uon— 2  billion  more  than  all 

the  1948  net  profit  of  American  — , . — .  ^  "jl  ' 


How  Does  American  Business the 

!  World's  Highest  Wages 

!  andSeHatthe 

I  World's  Lowest  Prices? 


SiMitd  IimI  Sfritf  U 


“We  are  obviously  living  far 
beyond  our  income,  and  yet  our 
government  is  planning  to 
spend  billions  more  for  subsi¬ 
dies,  social  security,  health,  and 
educational  benefits.  In  past  his¬ 
tory,  nations  which  have  lived 
beyond  their  income  have  ended 
up  with  loss  of  liberty  to  dic¬ 
tators  or  to  stronger  nations. 

“The  political  attack  on  profits 
is  the  subtle  approach  to  social¬ 
ism.  Unless  fair  profits  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  industry  in  good  times, 
industry  cannot  survive  depres¬ 
sions. 

“The  survey  of  current  busi¬ 
ness  published  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  for  July, 
1948,  shows  that  wage  dollars 
from  1929  to  1947  increased  over 
137%,  while  profit  dollars  in¬ 
creased  only  112%,  and  divi¬ 
dends  to  owners  increased  only 
19%.  On  the  other  hand,  taxes 
increased  over  735%. 

“The  public  must  learn  that 
federal  corporation  taxes  are 
not  paid  by  corporations,  but 
are  actually  indirect  sales  taxes 
collected  by  corporations  and 
turned  directly  over  to  the  fed¬ 
eral  government.  These  federal 
corporation  taxes  are  collected 
from  every  family  if  they  buy 
meat,  or  milk,  or  any  other 
necessity  from  a  corporation. 

“High  taxes  and  fear  of  na¬ 
tionalization  brought  about  the 
decline  in  British  industrial  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  paved  the  way  for 
socialism.  The  British  labor 
government  now  knows  the 
problems  of  government-man¬ 
aged  industry:  it,  therefore, 
hopes  to  nationalize  the  shares 
of  the  steel  industry  and  retain 
the  present  managments  to  run 
the  plants.  But  rugged  individ¬ 
uals  in  the  British  steel  industry 
have  definitely  announced  that 
they  cannot,  and  will  not.  man¬ 
age  a  government-owned  indus¬ 
try,  because  the  government 
will  insist  on  controls  over  per¬ 
sonnel  and  policies,  which  con¬ 
trols  cannot  be  divorced  from 
active  management  without  dis¬ 
astrous  results. 

“Let  us  hope  there  is  still 
time  to  convince  our  people  that 
we  have  outdistanced  every 
other  nation  in  past  or  present 
history  through  the  individual 
competitive  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem. 

“The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Standard  Steel  Spring  Company 
believe  that  its  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  is  for  the  benefit  of  all 
employes,  customers,  and  stock¬ 
holders.  It  is  a  contribution  to 
our  national  welfare,  which  is 
threatened  by  the  specter  of 
communism.” 

Seek  High  Readership 

Newspapers  were  chosen  as 
the  medium  to  tell  this  factual 
story  because  Standard  Steel 
wanted  mass  coverage  and  max¬ 
imum  readership,  believing  its 
message  was  news  in  itself.  The 
ads  are  aimed  at  the  man  in  the 
street. 

In  placing  insertion  orders, 
the  agency  wrote  a  letter  to  each 
publisher,  explaining  it  was 
mailing  that  paper  an  order  for 
10  pages  of  advertising  for  its 
client.  The  ads,  said  the  agency, 
deal  with  a  vitally  important 
subject  which  merit  good  posi¬ 
tion.  A  proof  of  the  first  ad 
was  attached. 


^hats 

all  this  talk  about 

BigIVofits? 


StttI  Ifrity  U. 


Immediate  response  to  the 
first  ad  has  been  terrific,  accord 
ing  to  the  agency  People  have 
written  letters,  praising  the  di¬ 
rect  approach  to  a  difficult  sub¬ 
ject.  Newspaper  financial  edi¬ 
tors  and  editorial  writers  have 
written  articles  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  frank  way  Standard 
Steel  has  told  the  story  of  the 
profit  system. 

Standard  Steel,  manufacturer 
of  automobile  bumpers  and 
springs  and  several  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  has  nothing  to  sell  directly 
to  the  public.  Its  customers  are 
primarily  automobile  manufac¬ 
turers.  The  advertising  space  is 
designed  to  present  a  forceful 
message  concerning  the  profit 
and  loss  features  of  the  Araer 
ican  business  system.  It  is 
business  telling  its  own  story 
with  greater  frankness  and 
clearer  understanding  than 
through  sponsorship  of  some 
national  organization. 

Each  ad  concludes  with  a 
brief  explanation  that  Standard 
Steel  is  publishing  the  series 
”as  a  contribution  to  a  better 
understanding  of  America’s 
greatness.”  Concluding  mes¬ 
sage  also  points  out  that  Stand¬ 
ard  Steel  Spring  Co.  is  a  “typ 
ical  example  of  American  busi¬ 
ness  progress  under  the  Amer 
ican  Business  System.” 

The  firm  started  in  a  modest 
way  in  1914,  with  a  small  plant 
including  50  employes  and  $5,- 
000  of  capital,  and  now  serves 
some  of  the  nation’s  leading  in- 
du.stries. 

Newspaper  Support 

Newspaper  response  to  Stand¬ 
ard  Steel’s  first  ad  reflected 
hearty  endorsement  of  the 
series,  with  the  agency  receiving 
wires  and  letters  from  publuh- 
ers  who  congratulated  the  client 
for  “a  powerful  and  courageous 
campaign  to  present  the  rei 
basic  facts  of  American  Busi¬ 
ness  to  the  public.” 

The  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer 
carried  a  lead  editorial  Feb.  11 
entitled:  “You  Work  For  Profit 
Don’t  You?”  The  editorial  dis 
cussed  the  profit  motive  in  bus- 
ness  and  referred  to  Standan 
Steel’s  ad,  along  with  those  by 
Johns-Manville  Corp.,  endeavor 
ing  to  show  how  profits  produa 
jobs  and  goods. 

“It’s  a  rather  sorry  commeir 
tary  upon  our  present  politico 
climate,”  said  the  Enquirer 
“that  such  justification  shouM 
be  necessary.  Certainly  buff 
ness  makes  a  profit.  If  ® 
doesn’t,  it  soon  ceases  to  be  • 
business.” 
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^Le  cJHetterA  ^  Open ! 

(By  Ralph  McGill's  Secretary) 


By  Dixon  T.  Preston 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 


Dixon  Preston  and  Ralph  McGill 


“If  it  hadn't  been  for  your  big 
mouth,  the  Dixiecrats  would 
liaoe  won  in  Georgia.  I  hope 
the  good  Lord  takes  you  right 
out  of  this  world!” 

that  was  the  first  caustic  mes¬ 
sage  I  read  from  the  ava¬ 
lanche  of  letters  that  littered 
my  desk  that  morning  of  Nov. 
4,  1948.  It  didn't  raise  a  hair 
on  my  head.  After  more  than 
a  year  opening  his  mail  three 
times  a  day,  I  knew  that  if  war 
broke  out  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world,  at  least  half  a  dozen 
Georgians  would  write  in  that 
Ralph  MicGill  started  it. 

Of  the  other  165  letters  re¬ 
ceived  on  that  particular  morn¬ 
ing,  those  which  weren’t  de¬ 
nouncing  him  for  his  successful 
fight  against  the  Dixiecrats  were 
ribbing  him  about  his  previous 
morning’s  column.  The  Nov.  3 
paper  had  gone  to  press  before 
the  polls  had  gone  to  pot.  The 
first  editions  carried,  in  McGill’s 
regular  editorial  page  column, 
900  ill-chosen  words  headed 
"History  Will  Deal  Kindly  With 
Harry  Truman.”  By  noon  just 
about  everybody  knew  that  it 
had— very!  People  all  over 
Georgia  started  writing  letters 
beginning  “Dear  Editor.”  They 
hit  my  desk  next  morning. 

Orders  from  the  KKK 

I  read  them  all  and  wouldn’t 
have  missed  it.  An  occasional 
one  that  seemed  unnecessarily 
corrosive  I  dropped  into  a  waste 
basket,  saying  to  myself: 
There’s  a  limit  to  what  any 
man  should  have  to  take!”  The 
rest  I  placed  before  McGill  on 
the  old  Henry  Grady  desk  in 
the  book-lined  office. 

"I  hope  you’re  wearing  your 
thickest  skin  this  morning,”  I 
commented  as  I  laid  them  down. 
Some  of  these  are  pretty  rough, 
fiiis  one  now — well,  it  seems 
you’re  taking  your  orders  from 
old  Doc  Green  of  the  Klan 
these  days.” 

’Who  said  that?”  McGill 
queried. 

I  held  up  a  fold  of  powder- 
blue  stationery. 

"Oh,  her.  .  .  .” 

It  was  only  another  lambast¬ 
ing  from  Mrs.  C.,  chronic  letter- 
writer,  chronic  belittler. 

Center  of  Controversy 

I  recalled,  standing  there  on 
™t  morning  of  Nov.  4,  that 
C.  was  not  the  only  one 
*tio  favored  the  editor  with 
Wriodic  epistles.  There  was, 
-w  instance,  affable  Mrs.  A., 
with  her  astronomical  predic¬ 
tions.  When  she  wasn’t  writing 
she  was  telephoning,  and  her 
btet  forecast  had  arrived  but 
*  few  weeks  back.  It  had  read, 
succinctly : 

“Vranus  will  be  sitting  on 
■'upifcr  about  October  20th,  and 
expect  a  big  bust!” 
lou  missed  it  by  a  few  days. 


honey,”  I  thought  to  myself. 
“Mr.  Truman  must  have  had  a 
prophet  a  little  more  on  the 
beam.” 

John  Q.  Letterwriter  is  a  ver¬ 
satile  chap  who  may  rip  you 
up  the  back  one  day  and  “anoint 
your  head  with  oil”  the  next. 
As  secretary  to  the  editor  of 
the  South’s  largest  morning 
newspaper,  I  have  learned  to 
welcome  both  operations.  In 
this  business,  it’s  time  to  worry 
when  the  postman  fails  to  ring 
once,  much  less  twice.  But  for¬ 
tunately,  since  affiliating  with 
the  newspaper  of  my  prefer¬ 
ence,  there  has  been  no  provok¬ 
ing  lack  of  parlance  by  courier. 

Ralph  McGill,  relatively  a 
flaming  liberal  in  the  yet  con¬ 
servative  deep  South,  is  a  con¬ 
stant  center  of  controversy. 
The  Constitution,  one  of  the  few 
remaining  citadels  of  personal 
journalism,  still  attracts  near¬ 
apoplectic  characters  who  come 
stomping  in,  a  chip  on  both 
shoulders,  to  “hoss-whip  the 
scoundrel  who  wrote  this.” 
Whether  soft-spoken,  easy-going 
McGill  is  demanding  the  arrest 
of  members  of  a  Toombs  County 
lynch  mob  or  merely  denounc¬ 
ing  the  highway  villains  who 
lay  wait  for  trusting  tourists 
with  culinary  atrocities  billed 
“BAR-B-Q,”  the  response  is  in¬ 
evitably  prompt  and  indignant. 

Letters  bounce  across  my  desk 
in  a  steady  stream  of  vitupera¬ 
tion,  approbation  and  consulta¬ 
tion.  TTiey  come  from  lonely 
RED  routes,  from  crowded  city 
suburbs,  from  little  southern 
Harlems.  They  come  from  all 
walks  of  life,  from  every  race, 
creed  and  strata,  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic,  in  the  South. 

John  Q.  Letterwriter,  Esq. 

All  together  they  reveal  him 
for  what  he  is— John  Q.  Letter- 
writer,  uninhibited  American, 
who  knows  that  freedom  is  his 
right  and  uses  it — freedom  to 
speak  his  conviction,  his  com¬ 
plaint,  yes,  even  his  prejudice; 
freedom  to  call  on  his  neighbor 
for  help,  no  matter  what  his 
need;  freedom  to  disagree,  vio¬ 
lently  if  he  wishes,  with  the 
editor,  with  his  neighbor,  with 
the  world. 

They  reveal,  too,  a  many-sided 
personality,  for  John  Q.  Letter- 
writer  has  a  heart  and  a  head 
to  go  with  his  oft-times  rip- 
snorting  tongue.  And  for  all 
the  blastings  from  the  Dixie¬ 
crats,  the  KKK,  and  their  ilk. 
there  come  volumes  of  praise, 
warm  missives  of  appreciation 
and  devotion. 

The  letters  come,  some  shock¬ 
ing.  some  soothing,  all  to  the 
cast-iron  threads  of  my  secre¬ 
tarial  sieve. 

( Here  I  might  add  that  in  this 
business,  too,  the  word  “secre¬ 
tary”  carries  a  lot  of  hidden 
meaning.  Under  such  misnomer, 
I  have  served  as  stenographer. 


clerk,  librarian,  nurse,  cook, 
hostess,  deceiver,  beguiler  and 
bouncer.  It  isn’t  likely  that  I’ll 
ever  leave  this  bloated  carousel 
of  my  own  free  will,  having 
acquired  a  taste  for  w'holesale 
palaver.  It  is  likely,  however, 
that  should  I  someday  find  my¬ 
self  possessed  of  the  well-known 
sack.  I’ll  be  qualified  for  just 
about  anything!) 

The  doors  of  my  little  edi¬ 
torial  sweat-shop  open  promptly 
at  9  a.m.,  six  days  a  week.  I’ve 
hardly  hung  my  hat,  blown  the 
dust  off  my  typewriter,  put  a 
pot  of  coffee  brewing  on  the  old 
green  filing  cabinet,  when  Regi¬ 
nald.  the  help,  staggers  in  with 
his  first  load  of  letters.  As  he 
drops  them  without  ceremony 
onto  my  desk,  I  wonder  in  what 
mood  I’ll  find,  this  morning,  our 
garrulous  public.  Like  a  con¬ 
scientious  chameleon,  his  moods 
change  color  against  the  back¬ 
drop  of  current  events.  His 
temperature  rises  or  falls  with 
daily  editorial  comment  and 
with  the  temper  of  McGill’s 
daily  column. 

On  Lavender  Toilet  Tissue 

I  w'ade  into  the  avalanche  of 
language,  ears  deep.  For  a 
good  solid  hour  I’m  lost  in  per¬ 
usal  of  the  ever-interesting 
letters. 

Some  come  meticulously 
penned  on  fashionable  station¬ 
ery,  others  flawlessly  typed  on 
Bond,  and  many  prodigiously 
printed  with  stubbed  pencil  on 
ruled  tablet  sheets. 

And  once  there  came  a  fa¬ 
cetious  message  scrawled  on  a 
long  tear  of  lavender  toilet  tis¬ 
sue. 

Each  letter  tells  a  story,  and 
each  contributes  in  part  to  the 
versatile  character  of  John  Q. 
Letterwriter. 

First  and  foremost,  there  are 
the  poignant  appeals,  revealing 
heartbreak,  frustration  and  de¬ 
feat.  emotional  epics  to  harry 
McGill  into  strange  and  sundry 
paths  of  benevolent  endeavor: 

“Dear  Editor: 

Please  pardon  pencil.  I'm  in 
jail.  Just  wondering  if  anyone 
wants  to  take  a  chance  on  an 
old  drunk. 

I’ve  been  in  and  out  of  the 
Army  since  J  was  17.  .  .  .  My 
nerves  kindc  racked  up  during 
this  last  war.  I  drank  too  much 


booze  and  was  given  a  one-way 
ticket  out  of  service.  I  don't 
have  a  trade  other  than  soldier- 
ing.  .  .  . 

Ed,  I’m  lost  and  tired.  .  .  .  Will 
anyone  anywhere  give  me  a 
job?  And  pay  me  out  of  jail? 
I'll  work  at  anything.  .  . 

“Dear  Editor: 

My  son,  not  yet  18,  has  joined 
the  KKK.  Please  advise  if  there 
is  anything  I  can  do.  .  .  .” 

Then  there  are  the  tender,  the 
commiserative: 

“Dear  Editor: 

I  read  in  the  paper  this  morn¬ 
ing  where  a  young  girl  is  beg¬ 
ging  for  her  baby  who  ivas  taken 
from  her.  For  God’s  sake  let 
her  have  her  baby  back.  She 
didn’t  know  what  she  was  doing 
when  she  gave  it  away.  I  al¬ 
most  done  the  same  thing  12 
years  ago.  .  .  .” 

And  the  self-righteous,  indig¬ 
nant: 

"Dear  Editor: 

Won’t  you  PLEASE  stop 
printing  whisky  ads  in  your 
otherwise  fine  paper?!!  .  .  ” 

The  unbelievably  naive: 
“De.ar  Editor: 

“Would  you  put  this  article  on 
your  front  page  please? 

“Is  there  anybody  in  the  United 
States  who  hasn’t  any  relatives 
and  have  some  money  to  leave 
when  they  die?  If  you  are  get¬ 
ting  old,  why  not  leave  it  to  me? 
You  don’t  know  hoic  much  1 
would  appreciate  it. 

“Please  don’t  think  I  want 
someone  to  die  just  for  me. 
We  all  have  to  die  sometime. 

“I’m  married  and  my  husband 
works  hut  we  only  have  the 
barest  necessities.  We  are  young 
and  icould  enjoy  'it.  .  .  .” 

«  »  4t 

One  day  there  came  a  lengthy 
epistle  which  closed  with  the 
startling  statement; 

“I  am  now  going  out  and  kill 
myself.” 

I  was  delighted  to  find  later 
that  the  writer  had  not  carried 
out  his  sad  intent.  Quite  lively, 
he  appeared  before  my  desk  one 
morning  asking  for  the  editor. 

“I  wrote  him  a  10-page  let¬ 
ter,”  he  said.  “Wrote  it  in  the 
men’s  toilet  at  the  state  hospital. 
And  then  I  went  out  and 
(Continued  on  Page  48) 
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Chicago  Tribune  Data  | 
Provide  ‘Retail  Link’ 


CHICAGO  —  Built  around  the 

central  theme.  “All  Bosines-x 
Is  Local,"’  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
1948  Retail  Census  is  a  colos.sal 
data  assembling  of  retail  store 
information  that  “blueprints"  37 
sales  areas  of  Chicago  and  su¬ 
burbs. 

It  is  designed  primarily  to 
aid  manufacturers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  in  dev’elopment  of  effective 
retail  selling  organizations  in 
the  food.  drug,  liquor,  apparel, 
furniture,  floor  covering,  appli¬ 
ance,  radio  and  paint  fields. 

The  survey  takes  into  account 
the  difference  in  manufacturer- 
distributor  selling  methods  in 
perfecting  distribution  of  prod¬ 
ucts  sold  through  convenience 
outlets,  such  as  food,  drugs  and 
liquor,  where  a  widespread  re 
tail  organization  is  needed,  and 
that  of  products  sold  through 
selective  dealers  in  the  apparel, 
appliance  and  furniture  fields. 
Such  information  in  the  Tribune 
retail  census  will  aid  general 
advertisers  in  attaining  a  “con¬ 
sumer  franchise  ■  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market. 

Covers  36,458  Retailers 

Purpose  of  the  census  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Tribune  Sales  De¬ 
velopment  Division  was  to  sup¬ 
ply  up-todate  information  for 
10  classitications  on  the  num¬ 
ber.  quality  and  location  of  all 
retailers  in  the  Retail  Trading 
Zone.  The  census  covers  36.4.'>8 
retailers.  Pre-te.^tmg.  executing 
and  tabulating  results  have 
taken  six  months  The  com¬ 
pleted  study  bears  the  title: 
"Your  Retail  Link." 

The  information  is  now  avail¬ 
able  in  over-all  summary  and 
by  individual  stores  on  a  base 
charge  of  $30  for  each  classi- 
flcation,  together  with  coded 
listings  for  each  of  37  sales 
areas  that  comprise  the  five  ma¬ 
jor  metropolitan  zones  covered 
by  the  Tribune. 

‘“It  is  our  belief  that  an  analy- 
is  of  retail  stores  in  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Chicago  will  result  in  better 
sales  planning  and  more  suc¬ 
cessful  advertising."  explained 
Richard  Swank,  manager  of  the 
sales  development  division, 
which  made  the  study  for 
the  Tribune  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

Cost  Tribune  540,000 

The  Tribune  has  spent  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $25,000  collecting  and 
tabulating  the  information  and 
another  $15,000  to  present  the 
data  in  book  form.  The  books 
contain  individual  sales  area 
maps,  with  a  definition  of  shop¬ 
ping  districts  based  on  concen¬ 
tration  of  soft  and  hard  line 
outlets,  with  an  economic  rating 
map  showing  location  of  above 
average,  average  and  below 
average  families  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  marketing  area. 

A  crew  of  21  undergraduates, 
majoring  in  marketing  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  under  supervision  of 
six  members  of  the  "Tribune 
sales  development  division, 
made  36,458  in-the-store  inter¬ 
views  during  the  10-week  period. 


June  27  to  Sept.  3.  A  satura¬ 
tion,  block-by-block  method  was 
used. 

Size.  type,  selling  areas,  items 
stocked,  leading  brands  carried 
(in  six  of  10  cla.ssifications ) , 
number  of  employes  and  vol¬ 
umes  were  recorded.  All  stores 
were  covered,  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  located  in 
rural  or  urban  areas. 

Covers  3,100  Square  Miles 

An  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
study  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
fact  that  all  retailers  in  a  3,100 
stiuare  mile  area  were  inter¬ 
viewed  by  the  questionnaire 
method  Tribune  field  men  drove 
more  than  20.000  miles  while 
gathering  the  information.  More 
than  400  pre-test  calls  on  all 
types  of  outlets  were  made  be¬ 
fore  deciding  on  the  questions 
to  be  asked  and  the  order  final 
forms  would  take. 

For  purposes  of  the  study,  re¬ 
tail  stores  were  divided  into 
tw’O  major  categories;  ( 1 1  Con¬ 
venience  Outlets,  covering  food, 
drug  and  liquor;  (2)  Selective 
Dealers,  including  women’s 
clothing,  men's  apparel,  shoes, 
furniture,  floor  covering,  appli¬ 
ances  and  paints. 

In  the  food,  liquor,  drug  and 
women  s  clothing  studies,  it  wa- 
found  practical  to  confine  data 
to  the  name,  addres-.  type,  line^ 
carried,  size,  number  of  e  n- 
ployes  and  volume.  Distribution 
of  leading  brands  by  dealers 
was  collected  for  the  other  -^ix 
types  of  retail  stores.  A  to‘al 
of  269  brands  were  tabulated 
by  outlets  for  the  six  classifica¬ 
tions.  namely,  appliances,  men  s 
apparel,  shoes  ( men.  womeo 
and  children i.  furniture,  paint 
and  floor  covering.  Store  dollar 
volume  was  broken  down  into 
three  classes:  under  $50,000; 
$50,000  to  $2.50.000;  and  over 
$250,000. 

Brand  Information  Coded 

Brand  information  has  been 
placed  on  IBM  cards.  There 
fore,  it  is  possible  to  run  any 
correlations  that  may  be  neede:!. 
Apparel,  furniture,  paint  and 
appliance  distributors  can  get 
an  analysis  of  their  own  retad 
selling  organizations  as  well  as 
those  used  to  sell  other  brands 
included  in  the  study. 

Where  no  brand  information 
was  obtained  ( food,  drug  and 
liquor!,  store  data  was  coded 
on  Addressograph  plates.  Spe 
daily  designed  tabs  were  in 
serted  on  these  plates  so  that 
specialized  groups  of  outlets 
could  be  selected  without  going 
through  a  hand-sorting  opera¬ 
tion.  “These  tabs  include  volume 
rating,  type  of  ownership,  class¬ 
ification  of  outlet,  major  com¬ 
modity  lines  carried,  etc. 

With  the  Tribune’s  retail  cen¬ 
sus.  which  will  be  brought  up 
to  date  periodically,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  or  distributor  can  ‘pin 
point’’  his  distribution  objec¬ 
tives  and  plan  his  sales  promo¬ 
tion  and  advertising  efforts 
with  a  greater  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty. 


MAKING  PASSES  FOR  CARRIERS 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  News- Age-Herald  Circulation  Department  hoi 
arranged  with  the  Birmingham  Barons  (Boston  Red  Sox)  to  admit 
carriers  free  to  games  on  Monday  and  Thursday  nights.  il  they're 
wearing  Red  Sox  shirts  awarded  (or  sales  inceases. 

Sports  Editor  Zipp  Newman,  right,  worked  up  the  promotion  idea 
with  City  Circulation  Manager  E.  O.  Allen,  left,  and  Circulation 
Director  Don  Davis,  center.  Allen  already  supervises  the  News- 
Aqe-Herald  Carrier  baseball  league. 

Herald -Traveler  Corp, 
Dividends  Down  207c 


BOSTON.  Ma.ss.  —  Despite  all- 
time  highs  in  revenue  and  ad¬ 
vertising  linage,  the  Ba.ston 
Herald  -  Traveler  Corp..  an¬ 
nounces  1948  dividend'  o.'  2.)', 
les?  than  it  paid  its  2.40(5  stock- 
ho’ders  in  1947. 

Offsetting  the  record  revenues 
were  record  expenses,  notably 
for  wages  and  newsprint.  This 
factor  and  expanding  operations 
of  WHDH.  wholly-owned  radio 
subsidiary,  caused  directors  to 
decide  on  a  lower  dividend,  says 
the  1948  annual  report. 

Eorned  S2.47  a  Share 
Net  earnings  were  $2  47  a 
share,  compared  with  $2.82  in 
1947.  The  dividend  was  $1.70 
a  share,  compared  with  $2,125 
in  1947;  $2,625,  1946;  $2.10,  1945: 
and  $1.75  in  1944. 

Provision  for  taxes,  not  in¬ 
cluding  adjustments  for  prior 
years  which  amounted  to  $78,- 
698.  amounted  to  $2.35  a  .share. 

Advertising  linage  of  24.227.- 
454  lines  was  3.8';  above  the 
1947  figure.  The  morning  Her¬ 
ald  was  third  in  the  nation  in 
national  advertising.  The  Trarel- 
er  ranked  only  behind  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daih/  News  in  national 
advertising  linage  for  evening 
newspapers. 

Effect  of  5-Cent  Price 
The  newspapers  attained  rec¬ 
ord  circulation  revenue,  too.  de¬ 
spite  a  numerical  decline  in  cir¬ 
culation  after  the  five-cent  price 
was  established.  March  29. 

Fidelity  Broadcasting  Corp., 
the  subsidiary,  operating 
WHDH.  reduced  its  consoli¬ 
dated  deficit  during  the  year 
from  $116,268  to  $88,158. 

Directors  of  the  Herald-Trav¬ 
eler  Corp.,  also  reported  they 
had  borrowed  $2,000,000  (to  be 
repaid  in  annual  instalments  of 
$140,000)  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  general  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  newspapers  and  pro- 
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viding  for  substantia!  advances 
to  the  radio  subsidiary. 

The  radio  station  in  1948  in¬ 
creased  its  transmitter  from  5.- 
000  to  50.000  watts  and  applied 
for  a  television  channel. 

Cutting  deeply  into  the  per 
-■^hare  earning.-,  which  reach^ 
$3.23  in  1946  and  droppeii  to 
$2.47  in  1948.  new.-iprint  and 
rotogravure  paper  costs  were 
up  14  2'.,  wage  costs  were  up 
13.6', ,  and  insurance  premiums 
had  more  than  doubled. 

The  directors  authorized  addi 
tional  insurance  policies  on  the 
lives  of  certain  key  personnel. 
Jan.  1.  1949. 

Expenditures  for  equipment 
larcel.v  automotive,  stereotype 
and  composing  room  machineri-. 
were  listed  as  $305,131. 

A  capital  statement  in  the 
1948  report  showed  the  common 
stock  of  the  corporation  rated 
at  about  $15  a  share.  Directors 
in  December  announced  the 
stock  was  being  removed  from 
registry  on  the  Boston  stock 
exchange  in  order  to  reach  a 
broader  market. 

Radio  Sales  Up  47% 

Affecting  the  comparison  ol 
$932,145  net  earnings  in  IWS 
as  compared  with  a  net  of  $1' 
061.570  in  1947.  were  the  fact 
that  the  company  set  aside 
monies  against  accrued  vaca¬ 
tions  ( previously  the  item  vts 
expense  when  due),  and  the  re¬ 
lated  fact  that  income  taxes 
were  changed  by  this  procedure 
However,  these  factors  were  re 
sponsible  for  only  a  $21,950  di. 
ference  in  the  1948  figure. 

The  radio  operation  was  ue 
proved  in  that  consolidated  wt 
profit  for  the  year  amoiwte^ 
to  $33,810  as  compared  with  • 
1947  loss.  Net  sales  of 
time,  exclusive  of  talent  a* 
lines,  increased  47% 

The  increase  was  due  to  highc 
rates  as  well  as  more  sales. 


SOME  CARTOON  COMMENT  ON  AMERICAN  LANGUAGE  AND  CUSTOMS 
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GERM  CARRIER 

Cargill,  King  Features  Syndicate 


CRYSTAL  BALL 

Manning.  McXauglit  Syndicate 


WHITE  HOUSE  CRACK 


Pratt,  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee 


Benson  Group  Reports 
More  Ad  Appreciation 


.\LTHOUGH  public  interest  in 

consumer  groups  has  been  in 
creasing,  there  hous  been  a 
change  in  atti¬ 
tude  toward  an 
appreciation  of 
the  role  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  it  was 
reported  this 
week  to  the 
Committee  on 
Consumer  Rela¬ 
tions  in  Adver¬ 
tising.  Inc. 

Meeting  i  n 
New  York  on 
the  10th  anni¬ 
versary  of  its 
birth,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  told  that  surveys  of 
0|pinion  reveal  this  changing  at¬ 
titude  and  that  marked  success 
has  been  made  in  presenting  the 
facts  on  advertising  to  teachers, 
consumer  leaders,  community 
heads,  government  people,  edi- 
tois  and  writers. 

Contrasting  the  situation  prior 
to  formation  of  the  Committee 
to  the  present  time.  John  Ben¬ 
son,  Committee  chairman,  re¬ 
called  the  purely  propaganda 
cMpaign  conducted  by  adver- 
tiang  and  media  leaders  more 
than  10  years  ago.  They  at¬ 
tacked  professors  and  tried  to 
pt  them  fired,  their  books 
hannefl  from  the  schools.  An 
Mvertising  campaign  had  little 
effect  because  '‘influential  peo¬ 
ple  felt  the  campaign  was  a 
^itewash  of  a  rather  untidy 
humness."  he  said. 

"ith  formation  of  the  Com- 
outtee,  Mr,  Benson  said,  “for  the 
™t  time  in  the  history  of  ad- 
'lertising,  a  scientific  and  non- 
Promotive  body  was  established 
t®  furnish  educators  and  con- 
leaders  with  all  the  perti- 
PePt  facts  about  it,  merit  and 
.  P^erit.  That  is  its  sole  reason 
existing.  There  are  plenty 


of  other  bodies  to  promote  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  partisan  w'ay." 

Dr.  Walter  A.  Gaw,  associate 
director  of  the  Committee,  noted 
the  increase  in  meetings  of  con¬ 
sumer  groups  but  reported  sur 
veys  of  opinion  revealed  that 
whereas  86 'i  of  these  people  in 
1940  thought  advertising  in¬ 
creased  the  cost  of  goods,  only 
40'.  believed  this  to  be  true  in 
1946.  In  1940.  17'";  said  adver¬ 
tising  gave  them  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  needed,  and  in  1946 
this  increased  to  51';.  In  1940, 
84';  wanted  more  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  advertising. 
This  was  reduced  to  50';  in 
1946.  Similar  studies  are  under 
way  this  year. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Dameron,  Com¬ 
mittee  director,  noted  that  text¬ 
books  have  taken  a  more  sym¬ 
pathetic  view  of  advertising 
since  formation  of  the  group 
He  believed  consumer  leaders 
and  the  public  welcomed  a 
“friendly  court"  where  they 
could  obtain  factual  information 
on  the  subject.  Publishers  and 
authors  now  frequently  submit 
proofs  to  the  Committee  for 
checking  on  facts  before  publi¬ 
cation  and  the  Committee  is 
often  quoted  in  them. 

Clergy's  Attitude  Checked 

Dr.  Dameron  noted  the  “in¬ 
creasing  impact  of  the  clergy" 
on  the  public  and  revealed  a 
“pilot  test”  he  had  conducted 
on  their  attitudes  toward  adver¬ 
tising.  In  contrast  to  the  general 
attitudes  reported  by  Dr.  Gaw. 
only  20%  of  the  clergy  said  ad¬ 
vertising  gives  adequate  infor¬ 
mation;  76%  believed  it  adds 
to  the  cost  of  the  product;  64% 
wanted  grade  labeling;  86%  be¬ 
lieved  advertising  leads  people 
to  buy  things  they  do  not  need. 

However,  30%  thought  adver¬ 
tising  is  more  truthful  now  than 


it  was  and  52%  believed  widely- 
advertised  goods  are  the  best. 
He  indicated  increased  attention 
must  be  given  to  supplying  in¬ 
formation  to  this  new  “nerve 
center  group. 

Mr.  Benson  stated  "we  are 
long  pa.<t  emergency  defense 
measures"  but  that  continuous 
education  must  be  done  in  thi.< 
field  ju.st  as  manufacturer.s  must 
conduct  continuous  advertising. 

Mr.  Benson  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  Committee. 
W.  H.  Eaton.  American  Hovie. 
was  re-elected  treasurer.  Dr 
Dameron  was  re-appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  the  staff. 

Burr  Robins,  executive  vice 
president  of  General  Outdoor 
Advertising,  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  re-elected 
were:  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler. 
New  York  Times;  Bernard 
Barnes.  Time.  Inc.;  Allen  L.  Bil¬ 
lingsley.  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross; 
Fred  Bohen,  Meredith  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.;  Frank  Braucher.  Peri¬ 
odical  Publishers  Association; 
Edward  C.  Donnelly,  Jr..  John 
Donnelly  &  Sons;  James  A. 
Foltz.  Jr..  Cleveland  (O. )  Press: 
Kerwin  Fulton.  Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising.*  Inc.;  William  S.  Hedges. 
National  Broadcasting  Co.;  Buell 
Hudson.  Woonsocket  (R.  I.> 

Call;  Frank  G.  Huntress.  Jr.. 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and 
News;  .Abbott  Kimball.  Abbott 
Kimball  Co.;  Judge  Justin  Mil 
ler.  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters;  William  Reydel. 
Newell-Emmett  Co.;  James  D. 
Shouse.  Crosley  Broadcasting 
Co.;  and  Frank  Stanton.  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System. 

■ 

Victim  of  Costs 

Fairport,  N.  Y. — The  weekly 
Fairport  Journal  &  Independent, 
edit^  by  16-year-old  Wayne 
Morrison,  a  High  School  student, 
has  folded  after  eight  years  of 
publication.  It  began  as  a  hand¬ 
written  paper  of  five  copies,  ex¬ 
panded  to  mimeograph  in  1945. 
High  paper  costs  forced  sus¬ 
pension,  Morrison  said. 


Peron  Gives  Medal 
To  Col.  McCormick 

Chicago  —  President  Peron  of 
.Argentina  awarded  the  Peron- 
ista  medal  to  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick.  Chicago  Tribune  editor 
and  publisher,  for  honest  pres¬ 
entation  of  .Argentinian  news  in 
Chicago,  at  ceremonies  held 
near  Buenos  .Aires.  Feb.  27. 
Col.  and  Mrs.  .McCormick  are 
touring  South  .America  by  plane. 
They  were  guests  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mrs.  Peron  at  their 
country  home. 

“This  medal  which  contains 
the  Peronista  insignia,"  Peron 
said,  ‘is  much  coveted  here  in 
•Argentina  and  is  presented  to 
honest  men.  I  award  it  to  you 
as  an  honest  man  who  has  been 
directing  honest  institutions  in 
presenting  news  about  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Latin  America,  honestly 
and  accurately." 

President  and  Mrs.  Peron 
posed  for  WGN-TV  films  and 
for  color  photos. 

■ 

'Seasoning'  Spices  Ad 
Results,  Says  Bradt 

San  Francisco  —  A  well- 
planned  dash  of  season-ing  ap¬ 
plied  to  newspaper  advertising 
will  spice  sales  results,  say  Roy 
A.  Bradt.  western  reo’^esenta- 
tive.  Retail  Division,  Bureau  of 
.Advertising.  ANPA.  here. 

In  one  tested  case  of  adver¬ 
tising  seasoning,  sales  advanced 
35%;  cash  register  sales  ad¬ 
vanced  in  other  studies  of  the 
application  of  planned  seasonal 
advertising,  causing  Bradt  to 
observe  that  ‘All  business  is 
local — and  seasonal.” 

“The  advertiser  using  copy  oa 
a  planned  basis  of  selling  is  con¬ 
fident  that  instead  of  getting 
the  dime  of  the  advertising  dol¬ 
lar  he  used  to  obtain,  he’ll  get 
the  90  cents,”  Bradt  observed. 

“If  you  know  when  people 
want  to  buy,  that's  when  to  ask 
them  to  buy — and  to  ask  them 
through  fast-action,  timely  news¬ 
paper  advertising,”  he  stressed. 
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Stock  Exchange,  Too, 
Woos  Buyer’s  Market 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

RETAlLiERS  have  all  but  said 

farewell  to  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising,  if  the  National  Retail 
Dry  G<]^s  Association's  recent 
appraisal  of  the  1949  climate  is 
accurate. 

National  advertisers  and  the 
agencies  that  work  for  them  are 
busy  replacing  fluff  with  force 
in  their  ad  appeals,  as  indicated 
by  the  stress  on  “sell”  in  the 
forthconung  conventions  of 
these  groups  ( see  story  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue). 

New  Crop  Needed 

That,  it  would  seem,  leaves  a 
relatively  small  group,  such  as 
trade  associations,  financial  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  like  still  hold¬ 
ing  the  ranks  of  the  institu¬ 
tionalists  together.  But  they, 
too,  are  deserting. 

The  tipoff,  if  you  haven’t  al¬ 
ready  noticed  it  in  the  sales  and 
advertising  strategy  of  the  se¬ 
curities  market,  is  the  announce¬ 
ment  just  made  by  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  that  it  is 
scrapping  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing.  From  now  on,  it  will  be 
looking  for  investors,  not  just 
good-will. 

Two  months  ago,  Emil 
Schram,  president  of  the  Ex¬ 
change,  .said  in  a  speech:  “We 
should  strike  a  note  of  greater 
confidence  in  the  long-term  ad¬ 
vantages  of  ownership  of  se¬ 
curities  of  American  enterprise, 
and  visualize  the  possibilities  in 
interesting  the  public  to  buy 
good  securities  regularly  as  a 
means  of  producing  income.” 

At  that  time,  says  Schram 
now,  “it  did  not  occur  to  me 
that  I  had  said  anything  ex¬ 
traordinary.”  But  the  response 
was  no  less  than  amazing.  The 
investment  world  wanted  to 
know  more. 

So,  last  week  Schram  an¬ 
nounced  the  Exchange’s  ad 
plans,  designed  to  tap  new 
sources  of  capital. 

"There  is  plenty  of  capital 
available  —  capital  which  is 
ready  to  go  to  work,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “It  is  channeling  it¬ 
self  easily  and  in  great  quantity 
into  standard  reservoirs  with 
which  the  public  is  thoroughly 
familiar  —  savings  accounts, 
homes,  savings  bonds,  life  insur¬ 
ance.  etc.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  except  that  there  is  more 
than  enough  capital  available 
for  the.se  types  of  investment 
and  conservation.” 

Capital  Drying  Up 

Meanwhile,  the  flow  of  cap¬ 
ital  into  industry  has  slowed  up. 
In  the  past,  the  securities  mar¬ 
ket  has  nearly  always  been  a 
seller’s  market  so  far  as  the 
general  public  was  concerned. 
The  broker  knew  where  to  go 
for  the  big  money,  but  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  investors  had  to 
come  to  him. 

But  now  they  have  increas¬ 
ing  need  to  develop  new  in¬ 
vestors.  Taxes  and  other  fac- 
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tors  have  cut  into  the  cream  of 
investment  capital,  and  surplus 
funds,  by  and  large,  have  shift¬ 
ed  to  a  group  that  has  had  little 
to  do  with  the  stock  market. 

The  Stock  Exchange  will  ad¬ 
vertise  accordingly.  Its  first  ad 
in  the  new  series  is  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  changing  empha¬ 
sis.  It  shows  a  “typicar’  Amer¬ 
ican  family,  the  ^kelkamps  of 
Villa  Ridge,  Mo. — Louis,  Mar¬ 
tha  and  two  small  sons — whose 
“planning  includes  a  sound  pro¬ 
gram  of  investment  in  the  se¬ 
curities  of  industry.” 

“They  know-,’’  says  the  ad. 
“that  some  risk  is  pre.sent,  of 
course  ...  as  it  is  in  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  any  form  of  property. 
But  they  also  know  that  invest¬ 
ment  has  solid  satLsfactions: 
the  satisfaction  of  owning 
income-producing  securities,  of 
adding  extra  dollars  to  income 
( their  stocks  returned  S.Q'r  in 
1948)  and.  as  Mr.  Eckelkamp 
said,  ’of  sharing  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  industrial  progress.’  ” 
Family  Affair 

Pictures  help  a  lot:  the  smil¬ 
ing  family  seated  on  the  parlor 
sofa:  Louis  puttering  about  the 
house  and  grounds;  Louis  mak¬ 
ing  a  deposit  in  his  savings  ac¬ 
count;  Louis  talking  to  his  brok¬ 
er;  Martha  taking  from  the  post¬ 
man  a  letter  containing  the  div¬ 
idend  check  as  Billy  looks  on. 

This  “power  of  example’’  will 
be  used  much  in  the  new  cam¬ 
paign,  Schram  says.  “Our  ad¬ 
vertising  will  pretty  well  dis¬ 
card  drab  economic  phra.seol- 
ogy.” 

Tactics  of  the  campaign  will 
be  the  same  as  in  those  of  the 
last  three  years.  Expenditures 
again  will  approximate  $.500,000. 
and  mast  of  the  advertising  will 
go  into  daily  newspapers,  with 
some  use  of  magazines. 

The  Exchange  will  do  a  good 
deal  more  "merchandising.” 
however,  urging  its  member 
brokers  to  follow  up  on  the 
advertising  and  encouraging 
more  corporation.s  to  broaden 
stock  ownership  among  em- 
plo.ves. 


Toni  Ads  'Set' 

In  155  Papers 

Chicago — Toni  Co.  will  run 
the  heaviest  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  schedule  in  its  phenome¬ 
nal  five-year  history  when  full 
page  ads  will  appear  in  155 
metropolitan  Sunday  papers 
late  this  spring,  according  to 
Howard  Bloomquist,  advertising 
manager. 

Toni  home  permanent  wave 
kits.  Creme  Shamp^  and  the 
new  Toni  Creme  Rinse  will  be 
featured  in  newspaper  ads. 
Foote,  Cone  and  Belding,  Chi¬ 
cago,  places  the  account. 


First  Reports  Issued 
On  Retail  PR  Program 

An  interim  appraisal,  with¬ 
out  statistics,  of  the  “Dernoc- 
racy  Works  Here”  promotion, 
indicates  moderate  but  very 
spotty  success. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  Retail  Associations  of  Amer¬ 
ica-sponsored  public  relations 
effort  has  produced,  here  and 
there,  large  amounts  of  window 
display,  newspaper  advertising 
and  editorial  comment,  and 
broadcast  enthusiasm  for  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  contribution  to  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  demo¬ 
cratic  society. 

A  preliminary  report  by  the 
Post  calls  the  campaign  “the 
biggest  nationwide  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  a  patriotic  nature  ever 
presented  by  retailers  in  peace¬ 
time.” 

In  some  places — Hobart,  Okla., 
Romeo,  Mich.,  and  Asheville, 
N.  C.  were  named — community¬ 
wide  participation  was  reported, 
including  speeches  in  school  as- 
.semblies,  civic  meetings,  etc. 

In  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  the 
Post  said,  a  countywide  pro¬ 
gram  was  arranged,  with  about 
1.500  stores  participating  and 
various  church,  veterans  and  pa¬ 
triotic  groups  cooperating. 

Also,  says  the  Post  in  its  pre¬ 
liminary  appraisal,  29  newspa¬ 
pers  iincluding  weeklies)  ran 
“Democracy  Works  Here”  ads, 
26  of  them  featuring  the  Post 
name. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation.  sponsor  of  the  RAA 
group,  in  another  preliminary 
report,  cited  promotions  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  in  such  cities  as 
Washington.  St.  Thomas,  Virgin 
Islands.  Detroit,  Chicago,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  St.  LouLs,  Duluth. 


P.  D.  Ross  Sells 
Ottawa  Journal 
To  Associates 

Ottawa — P.  D.  Ross,  91-yea^ 
old  publisher  who  acquired  tht 
Ottawa  Journal 
with  an  initial 
investnjent  of 
$4,000,  has  sold 
the  newspaper 
to  associates. 

The  transac¬ 
tion,  which  took 
effect  last  Feb. 

19,  was  d  i  s  - 
closed  March  2. 

The  amount  of 
money  involved 
was  not  dis¬ 
closed,  but  the 
aanoun  cement 
said  all  the 
shares  of  the  Journal  Publishing 
Co.  of  Ottawa,  Ltd.,  standing  in 
Mr.  Ross’  name  have  been  sold 
to  chief  associates. 

They  have  been  purchased 
“for  cash  at  a  preferred  price" 
by  E.  Norman  Smith,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  and  M 
Grattan  O’Leary,  for  many 
years  associate  editor.  Mr. 
Smith  was  Mr.  Ross’  junior 
partner  for  32  years. 

Borrowed  $4,000  from  Mother 

In  turn,  considerable  blocks  of 
stock  have  been  transferred  to 
T.  G.  Lowrey,  managing  editor: 
V.  M.  Kipp,  I.  Norman  Smith 
Ison  of  E.  Norman)  and  Bryan 
White,  associate  editors;  E.  S. 
Planta,  general  manager,  and 
T.  H.  Johnstone,  advertising 
manager.  All  have  been  direc 
tors  of  the  company  for  several 
years. 

At  the  request  of  the  new  ow¬ 
ners,  Mr.  Ross  will  remain  as 
president.  The  company  re¬ 
ported  a  net  profit  of  $167,000 
for  1948  (Details  on  Page  18). 

In  a  signed  editorial,  Mr.  Ross 
told  how  he  bought  into  the 
Journal  a  few  months  after  it 
was  started  in  1887  when  he  was 
a  press  gallery  correspondent 
for  a  Montreal  newspaper. 

The  paper  had  been  founded 
by  A.  S.  Woodburn,  then  Ot¬ 
tawa’s  chief  job  printer. 

"I  noted  the  new  journalistic 
arrival  and  later  in  the  yw 
bought  a  half  interest  (with 
control  as  both  editor  and  man¬ 
ager  )  .  .  .  for  $4,000  which  I 
borrowed  from  my  mother- 
Heaven  bless  her,  it  was  all  the 
surplus  she  had,”  Mr.  Ros; 
wrote. 

“The  following  year  I  bought 
the  remaining  half  interest  in 
the  Journal  from  Mr.  Woodburn 
for  another  $4,000  borrow^  this 
time  through  an  optimistic 
banker,  Charles  Magee,  then, 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Ot' 
tawa,  who  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
me.  Heaven  bless  him.” 

Since  then  Mr.  Ross  has  been 
in  complete  control  of  the  Jour 
nal,  now  a  prosperous  morning 
and  afternoon  publication. 

The  announcement  added 
“The  new  owners  .  .  .  have  no 
financial  interests  or  Conner 
tions  that  might  prejudice  thei 
in  the  discussion  of  public  » 
fairs.  The  Journal’s  editonw 
will  remain  expressions  of  mdr 
pendent  opinion.” 


Discounts  Enter  ANA  Rate  Study 

THE  Association  of  National  Advertisers  has  decided  to  make  a 

thorough  study  of  newspaper  rates  before  going  ahead  with 
its  planned  formal  protest  regarding  differentials  between  gen¬ 
eral  and  retail  rates. 

It  had  been  announced  at  ANA’s  convention  last  fall  (E  &  P. 

Oct.  30,  ’48,  p.  7)  that  its  newspaper  committee  would  ask  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  to  “get  the  pirates 
in  line.”  The  request  was  never  made.  ANA  now  feels,  E  &  P 
learned  this  week,  that  since  the  presently  known  differentials 
are  based  on  minimum  linage,  the  picture  may  not  be  an  accu¬ 
rate  one. 

ANA  is  planning,  therefore,  to  study  discount  structures 
as  well. 

The  survey  will  be  conducted  by  the  media  and  research 
department,  headed  by  Vicepresident  Jack  Kurie,  under  super¬ 
vision  of  ANA’s  newspaper  committee,  whose  chairman  is  Robert 
Keith  of  Pillsbury  Mills. 
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ANA,  AAAA 
To  Examine 
'Buyer's  Market' 

Arrival  of  the  buyer’s  market 
will  be  duly  recognized  and 
fully  discuss^  when  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers 
and  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  meet  this 
month  and  next  in  their  re¬ 
spective  conventions. 

ANA,  which  has  its  spring 
meeting  March  23-25  at  the 
Homestead  in  Hot  Springs.  Va., 
has  scheduled  on  its  program 
such  topics  as  "Getting  more 
sell  into  your  advertising"; 
“Budgeting  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  to  do  an  adequate 
job  in  good  times  and  bad  "• 
“Getting  more  media  effective- 
ress  today  in  selling  goods,”  etc. 

AAAA’s  annual  meeting, 
which  takes  place  April  6-8  at 
the  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va..  will  have  as 
its  theme:  “How  Will  Advertis¬ 
ing  Meet  the  Challenge  of  the 
Shift  from  a  Seller’s  to  a  Buy¬ 
er’s  Market?” 

The  ANA  program,  prepared 
by  a  committee  under  Chair¬ 
man  Bill  Drisler  of  Cannon 
Mills,  has  been  planned  as  a 
thorough  analysis  of  manufac¬ 
turers’  ad  problems.  The  bud¬ 
geting  question  will  be  covered 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  including 
a  dramatic  sketch,  a  series  of 
speeches,  case  histories,  and 
presentations. 

Speakers  at  the  ANA  event 
include  James  Rotto  of  Hecht 
Co.,  Washington:  Laughlin  A. 
Campbell  of  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Co.:  S  H.  Giellerup,  Mars- 
chalk  &  Pratt:  W.  A.  Marsteller, 
Rockwell  Manufacturing  Co. 

While  "sell"  will  al^  domi¬ 
nate  the  AAAA  proceedings,  at¬ 
tention  will  be  given  also  to  a 
number  of  topics  of  a  public  re¬ 
lations  nature,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  organizations  represented; 
Advertising  Council:  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America: 
Brand  Names  Foundation:  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Consumer  Relations; 
National  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau.  as  welt  as  AAAA  mem¬ 
bers. 

Topics  will  include  agency  re¬ 
lations  with  various  “publics”: 
personnel  training;  advertising 
ethics. 

Among  the  business  topics 
will  be  advertising’s  economic 
position;  distribution  changes, 
education  and  advertising;  poll¬ 
ing  methods. 

■ 

Wine  Group  Charts 
Big  Spring  Ad  Drive 

Sa.n  Francisco  —  A  selling 
drive  described  by  the  Wine  In¬ 
stitute  as  the  heaviest  promotion 
for  wine  on  record  will  start 
April  1. 

Amplified  'ocal  and  regional 
and  winery  advertising  of  spring 
wine  will  be  geared  with  the 
previously  announced  Wine  In¬ 
stitute  advertising  placed  in 
the  larger  newspapers  in  25 
states. 

Howard  Williams  of  the  Wine 
Growers  Guild  is  chairman  of 
a  committee  to  enlist  retail  co¬ 
operation.  Goal  is  to  increase 
retail  sales  50'it. 
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Apple  Blossoms 
HEAVY  newspaper  schedules 
will  spearhead  the  Washing¬ 
ton  State  Apple  Commission’s 
nationwide  spring  campaign  for 
Washington  Winesaps. 

The  Commission  itself  will 
run  frequent  ads  in  75  metro¬ 
politan  and  secondary  markets. 
In  addition  its  regional  dealer 
representatives  are  at  work  de¬ 
veloping  ad  and  merchandising 
support  among  chain  and  inde¬ 
pendent  retailers,  and  a  na 
tional  publicity  program  is  in 
progress. 

Commenting  on  the  campaign. 
Harold  Copple,  secretary  of  the 
Commission,  said.  "We’re  going 
all-out  with  our  advertising  on 
Winesaps  this  spring.  If  the 
response  we  have  had  in  the  in¬ 
itial  weeks  is  any  indication. 
Washington  Winesaps  are  going 
to  be  the  No.  1  demand  item. 

Dell  Promotions 
DELL  PUBLISHING  CO.  is  cur¬ 
rently  using  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  behalf  of  two  maga¬ 
zines  and  a  book. 

To  promote  the  March  Sports 
Illustrated,  second  issue  of  the 
periodical,  the  company  will  run 
four  “reader”  ads  within  one 
week  in  37  newspapers  in  26 
cities,  Robert  W.  Orr  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  placing  the  copy. 

For  Modern  Romances,  Dell 


is  using  six  “reader”  ads  in 
each  of  18  newspapers  in  as 
many  cities  and  a  four-color 
half-page  in  the  American 
Weekly. 

The  book,  a  25-cent  reprint 
of  ‘  Eisenhower  Was  My  Boss,” 
is  being  promoted  via  100-line 
ads  in  11  newspapers. 

Carpet  Fashions 

FULL-PAGE  ads  in  37  Sunday 

newspaper  supplements  were 
run  Feb.  27  by  James  Lees  & 
Sons  Co.,  Bridgeport.  Pa.,  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  carpet 
industry’s  Carpet  Fashion  Open¬ 
ing,  March  1-10. 

■ 

Perfumer  Schedules 
Campaign  in  Dailies 

Park  &  Tilford  launched  its 
spring  sales  and  advertising 
campaign  on  All-fabric  Tintex 
Dyes.  Park  &  Tilford  Perfumes 
and  Cosmetics,  and  Winx  Eye 
Preparation  at  a  meeting  of  east¬ 
ern  sales  representatives  in  New 
York  this  week,  first  of  a  series 
to  be  held  in  key  cities. 

The  schedule  on  All-fabric 
Tintex  calls  for  weekly  inser¬ 
tions  during  the  next  three 
months  in  75  daily  newspapers, 
the  American  Weekly  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Sunday  Graphic 
section.  Sizes  range  from  450  to 
200  lines. 
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NEWSPAPERS  NOW  RUN 
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tine  glanee  at  the  Keister  ads  and  you  will 
know  why  they  are  hailed  from  coast  to  coast 
as  the  finest  religious  copy  available. 


Beautiful  human-interest  illustrations  and 
stories  will  make*  your  church  page  one  of 
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Why  security  and  income  are  the  goals 
of  Louis  B.  Eckelkamp,  Villa  Ridge,  Mo. 


To  the  Eckelkamps,  as  to  millions  of  other  families, 
it  is  only  natural  that  their  planning  includes  a  sound 
progiam  of  investment  in  the  securities  of  industry. 

They  know  that  some  risk  is  present,  of  course... as 
it  is  in  the  ownership  of  any  form  of  property. 

But  they  also  know  that  investment  has  solid  satis¬ 
factions;  the  satisfaction  of  owning  income-producing 
securities,  of  adding  extra  dollars  to  income  i  their 
stocks  returned  5.9 '/<  in  1948)  and,  as  Mr.  Eckelkamp 
said,  “of  sharing  in  the  country’s  industrial  progress.” 

It  is  for  investors  like  the  Eckelkamps  that  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  maintains  a  free,  open  market 
place  for  securities.  Here  idle  funds  find  productive 
use  —  productive  alike  of  a  gratifying  return  on  good 
investment  judgment,  and  of  goods  and  jobs  for  all. 

For  these  same  investors.  Member  Finns  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  maintain  1550  offices,  conveniently 
located  in  every  section  of  the  country. 


ThU  i»  the  Eckalkamp  family  Louis  and  Martha,  with  their  two  small  sons, 
Louis  B.  Jr.,  and  William.  Friendly,  widely-acquainted,  the  Eckelkamp.^ 
are  active  in  their  church  and  community.  Mr.  Eckelkamp  owns  and 
operates  a  restaurant  and  service  station,  “The  Diamonds,”  at  the  junction 
of  highways  U.  S.  66  and  Missouri  100,  near  Washington,  Missouri. 


Part  On*  of  Ih*  Eckelkamps'  program  is  home 
ownership,  and  their  attractive  home, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Villa  Ridge,  which  they  built 
themselves,  is  the  result  of  years  of  planning. 


Part  Three  of  the  program  is  savings  for  emer¬ 
gencies.  Here  Mr.  Eckelkamp  is  making  a 
deposit  in  his  savings  account  at  the  Bank 
ot  Washington  io  nearby  Washington,  Mo. 


Next  in  their  program  is  adequate  life  in¬ 
surance,  and  they  have  policies  with  three 
companies.  Over  the  years,  they  have  put 
away  a  number  of  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds,  too! 


INVEST  WIS£IY  .  .  . 
THROUGH  A  MEMftER  FIRM  OF  THE 


New  York 

S^CK 

Exchange 


A  far-tighled  invettmeni  plan  rounds  out  their 
program. Through  a  St.  Louis  Member  Firm 
of  the  Exchange,  Mr.  Eckelkamp  purchased 
stocks  of  three  nationally-know’n  listed  com¬ 
panies  that  have  enviable  dividend  records. 


“Our  dividend  checks  pay  for  many  extra 
things,”  sjty  the  Eckelkamps,  whose  three 
securities,  two  common  stocks  and  one 
high-grade  preferred  stock,  returned  5.9% 
in  1948  on  their  combined  purchase  price. 
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public  relations  offices,  authors 

Hoover  Studv  Advises  s-S? 

J  A  w  branch  could  be  made  captive 

M  O  a.  by  the  executive  branch  through 

#%  j\A#  I  federal  funds  has 

X^Lwj  wfcAXXO  L  w  w  X  k^wLlXL^  been  a  concern  of  Congress  for 

more  than  50  years.  .  .  .  The 
n.,  t  amounts  now  budgeted  and  ap- 

By  James  J.  Butler  propriated  for  information  serv- 

_  „  .  j  ^  _ _ ices  do  not  reflect  accurately 

WASHINGTON  —  Experience  was  proposed  that  private  agen-  actual  amounts  expended  in 
with  the  Office  of  War  Infor-  cies  be  relied  upon  more  exten-  gu^h  activities.  The  specific 
mation  has  shown  that  the  idea  sively  to  tell  the  story  of  gov-  amounts  so  tagged  seem  entirely 
of  centralized  press  and  public  ernment.  And  in  furtherance  inadequate  to  meet  the  basic 
information  activity  ( widely  of  that  thought,  Stanley  and  requirements  of  so  massive  an 
used  in  foreign  countries  even  Sullivan  wrote:  enterprise.  The  total  amount! 


By  James  J.  Butler 


enterprise.  The  total  amount  i 


in  peacetime)  cannot  success-  “We  recommend  the  appoint-  budgeted  is  $13,000,000  for  the 
fully  function  in  the  United  ment  by  the  President  of  a  non-  year  1048.  An  inquiry  by  Con- 
States,  the  Hoover  Commission  partisan  public  relations  ad-  gress  has  estimated  the  amount 
on  Government  Reorganization  visory  group,  chosen  from  recog-  expended  at  $74,000  000  for  fis- 

has  been  told  by  a  “task  force”  nized  leaders  in  the  field,  to  ^al  year  1946.” 

which  has  completed  a  study  of  serve  without  renumeration  and 

the  subject.  to  be  available  to  the  Informa-  ‘Most  Effective  in  World' 

Several  attempts  at  central-  tion  Assistant  ( to  the  President )  Under  the  sub-heading,  “Re- 
ization  were  made  in  the  early  for  professional  counsel.  lations  with  Press  and  other 

days  of  the  New  Deal.  Changes  “The  establishment  of  this  Groups,”  Stanley  and  Sullivan 
were  made  in  objectives  and  office  is  primarily  a  managing  had  the  following  comment  to 
titles  (principally  in  the  latter)  device,  to  supply  a  needed  meas-  offer  the  Commission: 

and  when  the  whole  idea  ap-  ure  of  order  in  the  present  in-  “t  h  e  principal  avenues 

peared  likely  to  bog  down  by  formation  chaos,  and  to  estab-  through  w'hich  the  American 
force  of  its  own  weight,  the  lish  standards  of  efficiency  and  people  are  inform^  of  the  ac- 
war  revitalized  the  notion  in  economy.  It  in  nowise  implies  tivities  of  their  government  are 
the  form  of  OWI.  any  form  of  censorship  or  re-  our  free  communications.  These 

'Incidental  Material'  strain!  upon  the  accessability  of  are:  the  daily,  periodical  and 

The  “task  force”  renort—  lu®  ‘"‘^‘vidual  department  to  weekly  press;  the  radio,  tele- 
which  accordin/  to  D?«ent  ‘r®  availability  vision,  moving  pictures  and  ad- 

never  ^11  be  ma^  a  u  executives  for  vertising  industries:  the  pub- 

pians,  never  wui  oe  maae  a  background  interviews.  ILshine  industrv  Thev  are  in¬ 

part  of  the  published  record  of  “Statements  of  national  pol-  comofrablv  the 'lareelf  and  the 
the  Hoover  Commission,  but  will  icy  should  be  cleared  through  mosf  effecU ve  in  the  wLld  -Th^ 

incia^iai  material  —is  me  functional  operations  should  re-  mation  chonlH  alwavc  anrt  oa- 
tirst  official  appraisal  of  the  idea  main  in  the  denartments  This 

in  action  Wt^ilp  it  i«  not  likclv  '"-i  aepartmenis.  inis  pecially  be  open  to  these  groups, 

in  action,  wniie  it  is  not  iixeiy  will  avoid  the  creation  of  a  mas-  “Individual  acpp<wihilitv  of 

to  attain  the  status  of  a  pub-  sjve  general  public  information  goverSntofficiafs  should  ?n 
lished  study,  it  probably  will  office  and  leave  functional  in-  euvernmeni  omciais  snouia  in 
he  drawn  iinon  evtenaiveiv  omce,  ana  leave  lunciionai  in  no  ^ay  be  lessened,  but  in  the 

oe  drawn  upon  exteiwively.  formation  activities  where  they  interest  of  efficiency  eovern- 
Edward  Stanley  and  Lawrence  can  be  most  efficient  ”  i.oi  A.’ 

Sullivan  exoerienced  newsna-  enicieni.  nient  liaison  with  the  profes- 

Control  of  Releases  sional  associations  and  industry 


Nationally 
Accepted  . 


'Most  Effective  in  World' 
Under  the  sub-heading,  “Re-{ 
lations  with  Press  and  other 


Sullivan,  experienced  newspa-  ’  T  , 'n  J  ment  liaison  with  the  profes- 

permen.  are  Lthors  of  the  re-  Releases  sional  ass^iations  and  industry 

port.  They  found  agreement  on  The  task  committee  took  cog-  ml?.®  \ 

basic  objectives  desirable  but  nizance  of  the  complaint  fre-  Po*nt.  This  would  be  helpful 
hold  out  against  concentration,  quently  voiced  on  Capitol  Hill  governrnent,  but 

Pointing  up  this  distinction  in  and  in  the  offices  of  Washington  to  the  media,  saving  the  con- 1 
approach,  they  wrote:  correspondents  that  there  is  a  fusion  engenders  by  a  multi- 

"Lack  of  uniform  policies  and  needless  deluge  of  handouts  P»icity  of  contacts,  where  broad 
practices  inevitably  leads  to  daily,  and  this  observation  was  programs  are  concerned, 
duplication  of  effort  and  ex-  made:  “There  is  no  question  in  our 

pense,  the  overlapping  of  func-  “We  believe  that  if  each  re-  mind  that  considerable  econ- 

tions  and  wasted  energy.  "The  lease  and  publication  requires  omies  can  be  effected  by  placing 
experience  of  the  Office  of  War  the  approval  of  a  top  executive  greater  reliance  on  the  effective- 
information,  where  a  huge  in-  fhe  department  concerned,  ness  of  existing  media.  This  is 
formation  machine  became  un-  many  non-essential  releases  and  especially  true  where  the  spe- 
wieldy,  if  not  unmanageable,  publications  will  be  brought  to  cialized  press  is  concerned.” 
because  its  component  parts  had  his  attention  and  eliminated.  Mr.  Stanley  was  for  many 
only  the  technique  in  common.  Especially  important  is  the  op-  years  a  top-level  executive  of 
demonstrates  that  one  huge  in-  portunity  provided  the  chief  ex-  Associated  Press.  Mr.  Sullivan 
formation  service  is  to  be  ^utives  in  the  department  to  is  a  business  paper  and  mag- 
avoided  in  the  interest  of  an  eliminate  the  pernicious  practice  azine  writer,  author  of  several 
efficient  operation.  initiating  department  polic.v  books  and  a  former  press  asso- 

“Additionally,  such  an  institu-  hy  press  release.”  elation  and  White  House  re- 


The  task  committee  took  cog-  groups  should  have  a  ^oeal 


tion  is,  inevitably,  a  common 
target  for  partisan  political  at¬ 
tack,  and  would  be  forced  to 
operate  constantly  in  an  un¬ 
stable  climate.  The  depart¬ 
ments,  we  believe,  should  retain 
their  information  services  in 
the  interest  of  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency.” 

To  bring  about  uniformity  of 
information  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices  it  was  suggested  that  one 
of  the  Presidential  special  as¬ 
sistants.  responsible  directly  to 
the  President,  be  assigned  to  re¬ 
view  current  practices  in  all 
agencies  having  informational 
services,  supply  counsel  as  to 
policies  and  techniques,  suggest 
means  by  which  duplication  and 
inefficiency  might  be  minimized, 
and  provide  liaison  with  profes¬ 
sional  groups  operating  in  the 
.same  field. 

By  way  of  reducing  cost  it 


Tracing  the  growth  of  federal  porter. 


elation  and  White  House  re- 1 


1*3.639 

lHCOA\^ 


MARKETS  AKE  MADE 
BY  CIVIC  PRIDE 

Any  “Case  i-iistor.y"  ol  tne  187.00C 
Trade  Area  of  mis  fine  York.  Pa., 
market,  should  stress  the  “Will  to 
live  better”  ot  tne  oeoule  themselves. 

Total  wage  and  salary  income  of  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  York  area  m  1948  was 
approximately  8156,000,000.  With  an 
average  of  1.5  workers  for  each 
family,  the  average  family  had  an 
earning  oowei  of  $3,639. 

National  advertising  can  expect 
practical  response  from  homes  sur¬ 
rounded  o.v  this  protective  economical 
buying  power. 


The  York  Dispatch  is  as  much  a  part  Oi 
York  homes  as  the  roof  that  covers  them  . 
the  pay<-nvelope  that  gives  them  an  !moctu> 
to  •The  Better  Life.” 

Represented  oy  Reynolds-Fitzgerald.  Inc 


in  Key  Advertising 
Centers 


Acceptance  among  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers  ...  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  markets  and 
media  we  represent  stems 
from  long  and  friendly  con¬ 
tact.  Branham-men  from 
coast  to  coast  are  accepted 
because  they  are  experi¬ 
enced  advertising  men  with 
market  information  and 
media  facts. 

theOI 

BRANHAM 

COMPANY 
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If  it’s  IBM.':;  ^ 


it  is  electric' 


As  natural  as  the  application  of  electric 
power  to  communications  or  mass  pro¬ 
duction  is  the  application  of  electricity  to 
typing. 

IBM,  pioneer  in  this  development,  has 
engineered  the  IBM  Electric  Typewriter 
to  bring  economy  to  the  modern  office 
through  the  advantages  of  speed,  uniform 
quality,  and  ease  of  operation. 

A  light  touch  operates  all  keys  on  the 


IBM  Electric  Typewriter — including  car¬ 
riage  return,  tabulator,  backspacer,  and 
shift.  Uniformity  of  appearance — regard¬ 
less  of  the  typist’s  touch— is  assured  by  the 
built-in  impression  control.  The  easily- 
adjusted  multiple  copy  control  provides 
for  one  or  many  legible  carbons. 

The  IBM  representative  nearest  you  will 
demonstrate  the  many  new  features  of  the 
IBM  Electric  Typewriter. 


ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 

ELECTRIC  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES  .  .  .  SERVICE  BUREAU  FACILITIES 
PROOF  MACHINES  .  .  .  TIME  RECORDERS  AND  ELECTRIC  TIME  SYSTEMS 


International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  World  Headquarters  Building,  590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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Norfolk  Paper 
Gets  Award  for 
Public  Service 


Cambridge,  Mass— The  Wen¬ 
dell  L.  Willkie  Awards  for 
Negro  journalism  in  1948,  given 
by  Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Meyer  of 
Washington,  were  annotmced 
this  week  by  the  Nieman  Foun¬ 
dation  at  Harvard  University. 

The  award  for  the  best  public 
service  by  a  Negro  newspaper 
went  to  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Guide,  “for  the  quality 
of  its  over-all  performance, 
based  on  a  variety  of  entries 

submitted  for  the  Willkie  HOOSIER  DEAN  CELEBRATES  AT  90 

the  consi^tent/y  h?gh  *S^re  of  5*“®“  U.  Brown,  center,  editor  emeritus  oi  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
its  editorial  page,”  under  the  News  and  vicopresident  oi  Indianapolis  Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  greeted 
direction  of  P.  Bernard  Young  on  his  90th  birthday  by  two  former  composing  room  employes: 
Jr.,  editor.  ’  Francis  M.  Lytle,  72,  left,  and  Charles  W.  Mann,  78.  Mr.  Brown  has 

The  award  for  objective  re-  been  identified  with  the  News  for  68  yeors;  he  was  one  of  the  first 
porting  went  to  Louis  R.  Lau-  reporters  hired  by  John  HoUiday,  the  founder, 

tier,  Washington  correspondent 

Detroit  News  Issues  Ottawa  Journal  Co. 

World,  for  distinguished  corre-  i  .  n  tt  eim  nnn 

spondence  affording  member  NeW  Market  Data  PrOIlt  Up  $50,000 

newspapers  of  the  NnPA  clear,  A  new  standard  market  data  Ottawa  —  The  annual  report 
comprehensive  and  objective  folder  on  the  Detroit  area  has  of  the  Journal  Publishing  Co. 
coverage  of  events  significant  to  been  issued  by  the  Detroit  of  Ottawa,  Ltd.,  shows  a  net 
readers.”  Neu's.  The  folder,  eight  pages  profit  for  1948  of  $167,415  after 


The  award  for  articles  other  letter -size  plus  a  four-page 


provision  for  income  taxes.  Net 


man  news  went  to  Simeon  sert  on  “Standard  Newspaper  profit  for  1947  was  $117,665. 
Bwk^,  Jr.,  of  the  Cleveland  Data."  were  both  prepar^  in  Dividends  of  77  cents  a  share 
(O.)  Call-Post,  “tor  a  searching  conformity  with  the  standard  on  the  100,000  shares  of  no-par- 
wri^  of  feature  articles  exp<w-  data  forms  approved  by  the  Bu-  value  stock  were  paid  or  ac- 
mg  d^criminatory  conditions  in  reau  of  Advertising.  ANPA,  and  crued  out  of  profits  for  1948. 
Clevelands  public  schools."  * - = —  * - - 


the  American  Association  of  Ad- 


The  awards  were  $250  in  cash  vertising  Agencies 


to  each  winner,  and  a  plaque  to 
the  Norfolk  Journal  and  Guide. 


of  Ad-  The  company,  which  includes 
Ottawa  Farm  Journal,  Ltd  and 
colored  Journal  Realty  Co..  Ltd.,  has  op- 


stock,  the  folder  carries  on  its  erating  revenue  of  $1,837,718  in 
cover  a  map  of  the  retail  trad-  1948,  and  operating  expenses  to- 
rv-i  -.11  ing  area  and  includes  facts  on  tailed  $1,605,374. 

t^zovernor  Unscoll  population,  housing,  appliances.  ■ 

To  Address  Group  cases.  1 948  Women's  Party 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  —  Ad-  nis-  j'-J  Plans  are  under  way  for  the 

dresses  by  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Dris-  ^  ^  annual  spring  dinner  and  dance 

newspapermen,  aug-  statistical  sub-divisions  in-  Advertising  Women  of  New 
ment^  by  panel  discussions  and  elude  such  information  as  edu-  Y®''*',' 

A®*’  new^aper  cational  facilities,  parks,  clubs.  April  8.  in  the  Hotel  is 

members  devot^  to  advertising  churches,  shopping  days,  trans-  announced  by  Mrs.  Mary  K 
will  feature  toe  93rd  annual  portation.  banks,  utilities,  food  Neeren,  chairman, 
mroting  of  toe  New  Jersey  and  drug  chains  and  wholesale  ■ 

P^s  Association  on  It^rch  21  houses,  retail  outlets.  HST _ ^No  Pf»riodR 

at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  O.  J.  Hale,  ex-  xhe  newspaper  data  insert  m 

ecutive  secretary,  announces.  covers  all  phases  of  the  News  Augusta,  Ga. — Since  its  Nov, 

Other  speakers  include  Lyle  operation  including  history  1948,  edition  the  AuQusta 
C.  Wilson,  general  manager  of  management,  editorial  depart-  Chronicle  has  referred  to  Presi- 
the  Washington  office  of  the  ments  and  features  advertising  dent  Truman  as  HST — without 
United  Pres.s:  Edgar  Ansel  and  circulation.  ’  periods— in  headlines. 

Mowrer,  Washington,  D.  C.,  col-  Copies  are  available  from  the  - 

i^nist  and  author;  Roland  News'  promotion  department.  ireful  reader  of  a  few  eood 

Adams,  publisher  of  the  Bethle- •  careiui  reaaer  oi  a  lew  gooa 

hem  ( Pa.l  Globe-Times,  and  newspapers  can  learn  more  in  a  year 


Statistical  sub-divisions  in-  Advertising  Women  of  New 
dude  such  information  as  edu-  ' 


HST — ^No  Periods 

Augusta,  Ga. — Since  its  Nov, 
4,  1948,  edition  the  Augusta 


United  Press;  Edgar  Ansel  and  circulation. 

Mowrer,  Washington,  D.  C.,  col-  Copies  are  available  from  t 

umnist  and  author;  Roland  News’  promotion  department. 

Adams,  publisher  of  the  Bethle- ' 

hem  ( Pa.*)  Globe-Times,  and 

Joseph  Bernstein,  editor  of 

Metro’s  Plus  Business. 


Section  Dedicates 
Union's  New  Home 

Albany,  N.  Y.  —  An  18-page 
special  section  commemorating 
the  dedication  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Headquarters  Building  of 
the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Papermakers  was  published 
by  toe  Albany~Tim€s-Union, 
25.  It  contained  28,000 
lines  of  advertising.  90%  of  it 
in  toe  National  classification. 

In  toe  preparation  of  the  sec¬ 
tion,  allied  industries  and 
friends  of  the  Brotherhoml 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  were  contacted  and 
advised  of  toe  publication. 
Feature  stories,  news  and  pic¬ 
tures  were  devoted  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  progress  of  the 
paper-making  industry. 


than  most  scholars  do  in  their  great 
libraries.  F.  B.  Sanborn 

Published  in  the  interest  of  all 
newspapers  by 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT  I 

S’lwspaper  Representatives  since  1900 


Norman  Thomas 
Starts  Column 
In  Denver  Post 

Denver,  Colo.  —  Norman 
Thomas,  perennial  Socialist  can¬ 
didate  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  has  signed  for  a 
two-a-week  stint  with  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Post,  said:  “He 
will  not  be  writing  as  a  Social¬ 
istic  crusader,  but  rather  will 
be  reporting  and  giving  his  lib¬ 
eral  views  on  national  and 
global  affairs.” 

“The  truth  is,”  Hoyt  con¬ 
tinued,  ‘‘the  men  who  really 
believe  zealously  in  left-wing 
ideologies,  who  honestly  think 
of  a  world  for  the  common  man, 
are  the  men  most  hated  by 
Stalin  and  his  comrades  in  con¬ 
quest.  In  every  country  Mos¬ 
cow  has  taken  over,  the  first  to 
be  liquidated  have  been  the 
true  liberals.” 

“It’s  understandable,  then, 
why  Norman  Thomas,  a  great 
American,  is  one  of  toe  men 
most  hated  by  Russia  today," 
Hoyt  concluded. 

Thomas  made  journalistic 
news  last  summer  when  he 
stepped  from  his  own  usual 
Presidential  bandwagon  and 
signed  as  a  reporter-analyst  for 
the  Post  to  cover  the  Repub¬ 
lican,  Democratic  and  Progres¬ 
sive  Party  conventions. 

The  Post  is  offering  the  new 
two-a-week  column  to  other 
newspapers. 


again 

muM\ 

leads  all 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
cities  in 
Per  Capita 

RETAIL  SALES 

(Sales  Management  Magaiin#  e»U- 
mate  1947)  , 

Salisbury.  ISfh  lu  populofloa 

1  ft  iu  Pur  Capita  Retail  Saki 
2Rd  iu  Per  Capita  Drug  Sales 
2nd  in  Per  Capita  General 
Merchandise  Sales 
3rd  in  Per  Capita  Food  Soles 

Month  after  month,  Salisbery 
is  among  Soles  Managements 
"Perferred  •  Cities  •  of  -  the  • 
month." 


Salisbury  Post 

Salisbu/yrt^cnth  Catoiina 


WARD-GRIFFITH  COMPANY 

Representatives 
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800  newspaper  pages  ...  on  a  roll  of  Kecordak  mioro- 
glm  so  small  you  can  hold  it  in  the  palm  of  your  hand. 
A  great  convenience  for  your  library  staff  when  you  adopt 
the  ino<lern  method  of  keeping  hack  issues  of  your  news¬ 
paper — the  drudgery  of  handling  heavy  hound  volumes  is 
eliminated  .  .  .  efficiency  is  greatly  increased. 


98%  “stack”  space  saved  .  .  .  when  you  keep  compact 
Reeordak  microfilm  editions  instead  of  bulky  hound  vol¬ 
umes.  In  a  single  file  drawer,  like  the  one  shown  above, 
you  can  keep  48.000  newspaper  pages  —  free  from  wear 
and  tear  . . .  have  them  right  at  your  finger-tips  —  ready 
for  inimediate  reference  in  the  Reeordak  Film  Reader. 


Every  page  is  picture-perfect  .  .  .  can  be  viewed  larger 
than  original  size  because  your  newspaper  files  are  micro¬ 
filmed  at  a  reduction  which  assures  maximum  legibility, 
then  painstakingly  inspected.  Reference  is  faster,  t<x)  .  .  . 
you  can  speed  the  film  from  page  to  page — find  everything 
there — nothing  clipiied  or  soiled. 


NOW— 4  Microfilming  Centers  for  Reeordak  Newspaper  Service 


#  Reeordak  is  now  microfilniing  newspajjer  files  in  (Chicago, 
Los  Angeles.  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  in  R<M-hester.  N.  Y. 

As  a  result  you  can  have  all  the  advantages  of  Reeordak 
Newspaper  Service — plus  the  savings  in  time  and  shipping 
costs  realized  by  forwarding  your  files  to  the  nearest 
microfilming  center. 

Vi  rite  tcnlay  for  full  details  on  the  low  cost  of  Reeordak 
Newspaper  Service  .  .  .  and  the  reasons  why  more  than 
400  leading  newspa{)ers  are  using  it. 

Recokdak  Corporation 

{Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  (i>m/>anv) 

350  Madison  Avenue.  New  Y  ork  17,  N.  Y. 

''Reeordak"  is  a  trade-niark 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 


originator  of  modern  microfilming— and  its  newspaper  application 


Syracuse  State  Journal 
Covers  21-County  Area 

By  Collin  B.  Weschke 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. — Giving  City  years  of  planning  and  develop*  1^: 

Desk  coverage  to  news  an  ment. 
area  of  some  20,000  square  miies  Fifteen  trained  staff  corre- 
with  a  population  of  more  than  spondents  are  on  duty  in  14  bu- 
1,000,000  seems  an  impossibility  reaus  in  major  cities,  and  about 
— yet  the  state  desk  of  the  Syra~  50  stringers  cover  villages  and 
etue  Post-Standard  (a.m. )  does  towns.  All  staff  men  and  many 
it  365  days  a  year.  Two  editors  stringers  either  have  cameras 
direct  the  whole  setup.  or  have  arrangements  with  local 

The  feat  is  in  part  accounted  photographers  to  handle  assign- 
for  by  the  fact  that  state  copy  ments  and  cover  spot  news. 

Ls  read  on  the  universal  copy  Pictures  are  rushed  to  Syra- 
de^,  leaving  State  Editor  Loren  cuse  by  train  and  bus.  Spot 
Bailey  and  Assistant  State  Edi-  news  photos  are  often  flown  in 
tor  Paul  H.  Strom  free  to  eval-  from  the  Adirondack  region  and 

Sl*W”lk“"X  S'of'tt'e  ■”■“““<*  *“  Syracuse.  S,„„  , 

Sesk’a^  six  editions,  Teietype  Setup  Paul  H.  Spora.  ieh,  keei 

respondendents  and  follow  The  Post-Standard  has  one  Lc  on  oualitv  rather  than 

through  on  stories.  of  the  m^  elabora^.  telety^  °BaTy  ^d  Srom  di- 

_  setups  of  any  medium-sized  ii:!'  ^  «‘ai -«;««>•  tm-  the 

14  Cities  Within  Area  daily  in  the  country  for  its  State  *min  are 

Theirs  is  no  mean  job,  con-  Desk,  according  to  the  Amer-  x  ®  xj^  limit  in  anv 

aidering  that  the  “bulldog”  rolls  ican  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  oMKMdinv  effort  ^ 

from  the  press  at  10  p.m.,  and  directory  c^J^ng  effort. 

unUl  about  1  a.m.  state  pages  In  Syraci^  are  four  teletype  fxx-  Malone  reconstruc^ng 

for  new  editions  are  made  up  machines.  One  is  a  direct  leased  x.  _„»x  faHeral  sneci- 

to  meet  deadlines  only  20  min-  wire  to  the  Watertown  bureau,  bHn^nv  SSor 

utes  to  a  half-hour  apart.  And  through  which  most  of  the  to  ?he  lon?S^in 

tte  aiTOunt  of  bookkeeping  that  North  Country  copy  is  funneled.  broueht  to  the  Cortland 

tolls  to  the  state  editor  leads  Another  is  a  “page  printer,”  Jiy* 

Bailey  to  lean  heavily  on  his  as-  connected  to  Western  Union’s  a 

sistant  for  continuous  smooth  new  automatic  transmission  sys-  for  °*niirs«^^an(f  a  nw 

operaUon.  tern,  through  which  telegraph 

State  edlUoM,  excluding  cir-  copy  comes  direct  to  the  desk.  ’  x^x^  editor  for  five 

^^n  in  Syracuse  and  its  In  addition,  two  AT&T  machines  ~  th^P^- 

Onondaga  County  environs,  link  nine  other  bureaus:  Ma-  Xf ,6  JLa^  mortne  to 
covered  by  the  City  Desk,  are  lone,  Rome,  Oneida,  Cortland,  f The  ^rto 
speeded  by  truck  and  train  as  Ithaca,  Auburn,  Seneca  Falls,  dlnart^iSent^hire  he  wL^K 
tor  south  as  Ithaca  and  as  far  Fulton  and  Oswego.  AT&T  ma-  "« 

5?^  “*•«  on  a  TWX  setup,  newsoaoer 

dian  border— about  300  miles  with  calls  placed  as  on  a  tele-  the  old  Y^^s 

phone  and  toll  charges  made  for  ^^eer  with  the  old 

The  circulation  area  includes  actual  time  used.  At  night,  all  -„xfJe*J!T.kp^  on  otoer 

5^"  9' u>e  w2!;*p«°" 

from  IndusMxl  and  farming  Corroi^^’onta  in  St.  Law-  21  K.'S'mSioiJ'MoJSlS’Pim 
communities  to  college  and  re-  rence,  Jefferson  and  Lewis  coun-  ant^%nxt-Jnurnal  He  Coined 
son  centers  Ninet^n  colleges  ties-among  the  largest  in  tha  f^e  P^i^StondaM  fouTyeal-T^ w 
and  imiyerslties.  including  Cor-  state— send  the  bulk  of  their  P^t^wndaM  four  years  ago 
aell,  Colgate  and  St.  Lawrence,  copy  by  train  and  bus  to  the  on  tne  copy  des  . 
are  within  the  State  Desk's  cov-  Watertown  bureau,  where  a  full-  ^  o 

erage.  Fourteen  evening  dailies  time  teletype  operator  clears  it  r*6ITy  (.xrO^Cin  XiGtirGS 
Mrve  the  area,  but  the  Post-  into  Syracuse  on  the  leased  Perry  Grogan,  the  man  who 
Standard  is  its  only  “good  morn-  wire,  which  operates  from  4  to  pushed  Dempsey  back  into  the 
ing"  newspaper.  10  p.m.  daily.  North  Country  ring  in  September,  1923,  when 

The  wide  variety  of  interests  spot  news  breaking  after  that  Jack  came  so  close  to  losing  his 
demands  that  ea<^  edition  be  “  ...  .  .  •  ...  — 

"tailor-made.”  Pages  are  map¬ 
ped  as  for  a  small  daily,  with 
accent  on  attractiveness  and 
readability. 

S.OOO  Cuts  a  Year 
Miore  than  5,000  engravings  a 
year — approximately  100  a  week 
— are  used  on  state  pages.  TTie 
six  editions  carry  an  average 
of  40  columns  of  news  a  day  on 
week-days.  On  Sundays,  when 
special  emphasis  is  given  to  fea¬ 
tures,  the  news  space  jumps  to 
75  or  more  columns. 

Sunday,  when  advertising 
bulks  large,  as  many  as  five 
state  pages  may  be  run  in  one 
edition.  Ads  are  sold  for  sepa¬ 
rate  editions  or  for  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  editions. 

Editors  often  have  their  hands 
full  when  in  the  21-county  area 
major  news  stories  may  break 
in  widely  separated  points. 

Such  news  handling  problems 
demand  clockwork  organization 


men  unwilling  to  support  a  sec 
ond  daily  in  this  town,  lon{ 
served  by  the  Titnes-JournaL 


Nothing  Delivers 
the  D.C.  Market  like 

The  Washington  Stor 


KEEN  TOOLS  FOR  SHARP  HIRING 
RESULTS 


Evening  and 
Sunday  Mominf 
Editiona 


Making  a  quick,  clean,  sbaip  job  of  hiring  workers  Is  simple 
and  easy  with  EDITOR  it  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ads.  They’re 
tools  that  have  cut  Job-fiUlng  time  for  many  employers  by 
hard-hitting  effectiveness  In  contacting  workers. 

Have  their  help  In  getting  help  with  no  more  effort  than  a 
phone  call  or  letter. 

Classified  Dept. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Timas  Tower  Now  York  II,  N.  Y. 

Tol:  IRyant  9-3052 


— and  that  is  the  result  of  20 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Man*  5,  1945 


FACTS  MEN  STEER  BY 


Men  at  the  helm  in  business  weigh  policies  daily 
with  the  help  of  the  Journals  of  Commerce 


iHESE  days,  events  far  and  near  quicken 
or  retard  the  pulse  of  business. 

Events  in  one’s  own  city,  in  Washington  or 
in  a  distant  land  can  start  a  trend  toward  new 
scarcities  .  .  .  increased  demand  for  specific 
commodities  and  products  ...  a  change  in 
price  structure  .  .  .  new  control  factors  .  .  . 
marketing  bottlenecks  ...  an  inventory 
squeeze  ...  a  narrowed  or  expanded  profit 
margin. 

Each  day  the  Journals  of  Commerce  (New 
York  and  Chicago)  spotlight  all  the  significant 
news  for  business  and  industry.  These  com¬ 
plete  daily  business  newspapers  are  edited 
solely  for  business,  industrial  and  financial 
interests.  Spot  dispatches  from  a  world -wide 
staff  and  exclusive,  business-angled  news  fea¬ 
tures,  funneled  down  to  the  specific  interests 
of  management  executives. 

To  the  200,000  Journal  of  Commerce  read¬ 
ers  this  is  the  day’s  most  vital  news.  Each 
morning  they  scan  their  Journal  of  Commerce, 
interpret  the  facts  and  make  decisions  to 
meet  the  indicated  conditions. 

No  other  source  of  business  news  is  as 
complete  and  authentic  as  the  Journals  of 
Commerce,  the  daily  newspapers  that  pro¬ 
vide  the  facts  management  executives  steer  by. 


- - 

- - 

Ov*r 


I  o.ir*"*®"**' 


THE 

Journals  of  Commerce 


When  you  quote  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  or  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  you  can  be  sure  that  what  you 
quote  is  the  product  of  tound,  thorough  journalitm. 

In  the  service  of  American  free  enterprise,  the  Journals  of 
Commerce  spare  no  effort  to  secure  the  news  at  its  source  and 
to  authenticate  the  facts  before  releasing  them.  Only  through 
such  realistic  policies  have  these  newspapers  of  business  held 
the  confidence  of  their  readers,  year  after  year. 


TOP  MANAGEMENT’S  GOOD  RIGHT  HAND 

The  Joaraol  of  CemiMre*,  53  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  15,  N.  Y.  it  Ckko^o  Jearaol  of  Ceoiaiarca.  12  I.  Grood  Avaaoa,  Ckkogo  fO,  111. 
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Some  Steps  to  Follow 
In  Merger  of  Libraries 


By  Ralph  h  Shoemaker.  Librarian 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  &  Times 


DURING  the  past  three  months 

I  have  been  requested  by 
several  newspapers  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  processes  for  con- 
solidatinjg  or  reorganizing  news¬ 
paper  libraries.  This  experi¬ 
ence  was  thrust  upon  me  twice 
while  working  for  the  old 
PhilcLdelphia  Public  Ledger  at 
the  times  when  the  Ledger  pur¬ 
chased  the  Press  and  then  again 
at  the  purchase  of  the  North 
American.  Other  similar  work, 
along  these  lines,  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced  was  during  the  war. 
I  reorganized  the  Still  Picture 
Library  for  the  Signal  Corps 
in  Washington  and  then  in  1947 
I  reorganized  the  library  here 
on  the  Courier- Journal  and 
Times. 

When  a  merger  takes  place, 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  study 
both  papers’  system  of  filing 
on  each  type  of  material  be¬ 
ing  kept,  such  as  cuts,  photos, 
clippings,  maps,  negatives,  ad¬ 
vertising  drawings,  book  cata¬ 
loguing,  etc.  Then  make  a  de¬ 
cision  on  which  is  the  best  sys¬ 
tem  to  use,  suitable  for  the  ne^s 
of  your  papers. 

Should  the  one  paper’s  sys¬ 
tem  be  determined  the  best  and 
satisfactory,  then  these  files  can 
be  kept  intact  and  all  cur¬ 
rent  material  should  be  filed  in 
these  files,  thereby  making  them 
the  “permanent  file."  The  other 
paper’s  files  should  then  be¬ 
come  “closed  files”  with 
nothing  further  being  added  to 
them.  However,  the  “closed 
files”  should  be  so  located  that 
the  material  in  them  is 
available  during  the  merger 
process. 

Check  and  Compare 

I  recommend  that  all  the 
material  in  the  “closed  file”  be 
carefully  scrutinized  by  someone 
in  the  library  who  is  familiar 
with  subjects  and  personnel  of 
national,  state  and  local  im¬ 
portance,  so  that  these  files  may 
be  weeded  of  useless  material 
during  the  merger  process. 

The  material  selected  for  in¬ 
corporation  in  the  “permanent 
file”  then  must  be  checked 
against  the  “permanent  file”  so 
as  to  avoid  duplication. 

This  duplication  and  weeding 
process  should  be  accomplished 
because  of  valuable  floor  space 
needed  for  future  library  ex¬ 
pansion  and  which  if  not  done 
would  infringe  on  this  floor 
space.  The  "permanent  file” 
material  can  also  be  automat¬ 
ically  weeded  of  useless  mate¬ 
rial  at  the  same  time  the  “to 
be  merged  material’’  is  checked 
against  them,  thereby  saving 
more  space. 

Should  both  papers’  systems 
be  out  of  date  and  not  satis¬ 
factory,  such  as  using  the  “out¬ 
moded  numerical  system”  in¬ 
stead  of  the  “straight  alpha¬ 
betical,”  then  I  recommend  a 
modern  filing  system  be  started 
from  scratch  for  the  current 
material  and  the  old  files  be 


“closed  files”  but  again  kept  ac¬ 
cessible  during  the  merger  pro¬ 
gram. 

There  are  two  ways  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  merger  program.  It 
can  either  be  done  by  hiring 
additional  temporary  help  and 
getting  the  job  finished  quickly 
or  it  can  be  accomplished  by 
hiring  one  additional  employe 
for  filing  and  then  assigning  a 
qualified  library  employe  to  the 
merger  work.  Even  though 
slower,  I  recommend  the  latter 
as  the  best  method.  It  has 
been  my  experience  in  the  past 
that,  if  the  person  weeding  and 
merging  does  not  have  news¬ 
paper  background  and  the 
knowledge  of  important  people 
and  subjects,  much  valuable 
material  can  be  lost  forever. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  recommend¬ 
ed  to  hire  a  crew  of  inexperi¬ 
enced  people  just  to  get  the  job 
done  quickly. 

If  Irath  the  libraries'  books 
are  catalogued  by  the  Dewey 
Decimal  System,  then  the  book 
merger  becomes  a  very  simple 
procedure. 

Clippings  and  photos  must  be 
weeded  and  checked  against 
each  file  on  similar  subjects  as 
I  have  tried  to  explain  above. 

Very  often  when  there  are 
two  cut  files,  during  a  merger 
of  newspaper  libraries,  one  file 
can  be  discarded  in  its  entirety. 
The  sizes  and  styles  of  cuts  in 
one  file  become  “old-fashioned” 
so  to  speak  and  no  longer  can 
be  used  by  the  paper  because 
policy  usually  is  to  decide  on 
one  size  and  style  for  both 
papers.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  valuable  floor  space 
to  even  consider  holding  onto 
cuts  that  will  never  be  used 
by  editors.  If  the  policy  re¬ 
mains  the  same  however,  and 
each  paper  will  use  different 
style  cuts,  then  the  merger  must 
be  carried  out. 

Experienced  Help  Available 

At  present,  there  is  no  uni¬ 
versity  or  college  which  teaches 
in  its  Journalism  or  Library 
Science  classes  a  complete 


Breakfast  Briefs 


In  recent  weeks,  the  Chinese  gov¬ 
ernment’s  regard  for  the  United 
States  has  blossomed  into  a  beau¬ 
tiful  friendship.  Back  when  we 
suggested  some  political  reforms, 
it  was  nothing  but  a  nodding 
acquaintance. 


The  problem  of  Berlin  has  gone 
to  the  United  Nations  where,  if 
they  run  true  to  form,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  will  deny  that  there  is  any 
such  city. 


From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


course  in  newspaper  library 
work.  The  only  way  to  learn 
newspaper  library  methods  is 
to  work  on  a  newspaper,  in  the 
library.  For  this  reason,  it  be¬ 
comes  very  difficult  for  publish¬ 
ers  to  locate  and  hire  experi¬ 
enced.  trained  newspaper  li¬ 
brarians  to  either  reorganize 
an  “old-time  morgue”  or  to 
start  a  good  reference  library 
for  their  paper. 

There  are  a  number  of  ex¬ 
perienced  assistant  newspaper 
librarians  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  who  are  qualified  to  be¬ 
come  head  librarians,  and  I  feel, 
that  if  the  offers  were  good 
enough,  publishers  would  be 
able  to  acquire  the  services  of 
these  people. 

Trained  Librorians  Needed 

If  the  publishers  could  realize 
this  and  hire  these  trained  per¬ 
sons,  instead  of  hiring  former 
secretaries  and  graduate  li¬ 
brarians  with  no  idea  of  news¬ 
paper  library  work,  it  would 
afford  students,  desiring  to  learn 
newspaper  library  methods,  the 
opportunity  of  working  for  the 
larger,  well-organized,  outstand¬ 
ing  newspaper  libraries  in  the 
country  and  certainly  will  con¬ 
tribute  toward  better  journal¬ 
ism. 


Walla  Walla  Progress 
Told  in  204  Pages 


Walla  Walla,  Wash. — Carry¬ 
ing  more  than  20,000  inches  of 
display  advertising,  the  204-page 
1949  Progress  Edition  of  the 
Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin  was 
distributed  Sunday  morning, 
Feb.  20. 

The  Edition  featured  a  tabloid 
section  on  the  Pasco-Kennewick- 
Richland  area  which  is  attract¬ 
ing  so  much  attention  through¬ 
out  the  nation  because  of  the 
atomic  development  at  Rich¬ 
land  and  where  the  Union- 
Bulletin  serves  a  large  daily 
circulation  with  37  carriers. 

Color  was  run  on  the  cover  of 
most  sections;  the  edition  con¬ 
tained  19  ads  in  one  color  and 
black,  or  in  two  colors  and 
black,  and  was  mailed  in  a  spe¬ 
cially  designed  wrap. 

The  press  run  for  the  edition 
was  20,300  or  25%  over  the 
Union-Bulletin’s  regular  circula¬ 
tion.  By  Tuesday  following  day 
of  publication  all  extra  copies 
had  been  sold. 


eSliort  ^aL 


€5 


insist 


on  genuine 


LINOTYPE 


REPLACEMENT  PARTS 


SOME  people  will  collect  any¬ 
thing  apparently.  Witness 
this  quote  from  the  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman: 

“The  wart  exhibit  will  be 
sponsored  by  the  fine  arts  de¬ 
partment.” 


CHAIM  Weizmann’s  inaugura¬ 
tion  as  president  of  Israel,  as 
described  in  the  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Star,  evoked  this  reaction: 

“TTiousands  of  spectators  lin¬ 
ing  Jerusalem’s  streets  cheery 
and  wet  for  joy  as  they  viewed 
the  procession.  .  .  .” 


HAWAIIAN  entertainment,  as 
outlined  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  a  story  in  the  Hilo  (T.  H.l 
Tribune-Herald: 

"Girls  for  the  departing  digni¬ 
taries  were  presented  by  Alfred 
K.  Bell  of  Hilo,  past  deputy  dis¬ 
trict  governor.” 


Trophy  for  Safety  Ads 

Topeka,  Kan. — Paul  Montgom 
ery  of  the  Topeka  Newspaper 
Publishing  Co.  has  been  award¬ 
ed  a  trophy  for  outstanding  ad 
vertising  promotion  by  the  Mid¬ 
western  Advertising  Managers 
and  Executives  Association. 
winning  series  was  a  safety  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  created  by 
Montgomery,  veteran  advertij- 
ing  man,  now  on  leave  of  a^ 
sence.  T^e  advertisements  ran 
weekly. 


LIBEL 


iHvasie*  •#  Mvocy 
PlaglariMi  •  Piracy  • 
Copyright 


INSURANCE 


Per  the  Vlfise  PebtUber 

OUR  UNIQUE  EXCESS  tOUa 
provIdM  adteuat*  protactlaa. 
Surprisingly  Inaipantiva. 
CARRIED  NATIONWIDE 


For  details  and  quotaHotu 
write 


Employers  Relnsuroset 
Corporation 
Inavrence  Excheege  Bldg. 
Kansas  City,  MUsenri 


lAP) 


Means 

RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe, 
Associated  Press  reporters 
are  guided  by  one  precept: 


•Gcnui.ie  Linotype  parts  save 
tinie  and  modcy.  They  fit  precisely 
and  give  unparalleled  service. 


Report  FACTS  — 
TRUTHFULLY...  IMPARTIAUY 


L4««tpp«  Wrtar  Bold  Cond.,  MttUnns  and 
Oatkic  No.  Id 
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Association  of  American  Railroads 

Transportation  Building 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


editor 


WILLIAM  T.  FARICY 
PRESIDENT 


March  1,  1949 


To  the  PRESS  and  RADIO: 


Subject:  RAILROAD  EFFICIENCY 

Modern  railroading  must  be  efficient  if  our  railroads 
are  to  be  able  to  provide  the  mass  transportation  upon  which 
this  nation's  present  economy  —  its  very  standard  of  living  — 
is  based. 


Let's  see  how  well  the  railroads  are  meeting  this 
requirement. 

In  1948,  the  American  railroads  carried  nearly  half 
again  as  much  freight  traffic  as  they  did  during  the  pre-war 
record  year  of  1929,  and  they  did  it  with  about  half  a  million 
fewer  cars  than  they  had  twenty  years  ago. 

The  railroads  were  able  to  do  this  much  greater  trans¬ 
portation  job  with  considerably  less  equipment  because  they 
were  operating  at  record  efficiency.  For  instance,  in  1948,  the 
average  freight  train  did  more  work  than  ever  before  as  meas¬ 
ured  in  tons  of  freight  moved  one  mile  in  an  hour.  It  turned 
out  18,779  net  ton-miles  of  transportation  service  for  each  hour 
it  was  on  the  road  as  compared  with  10,580  ton-miles  in  1929. 


This  is  but  one  example  O'f  the  ever-growing  effi¬ 
ciency  of  railroading  —  an  efficiency  which  has  meant  lower 
costs  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible  in  the  face  of 
rising  wages  and  price  levels.  It  has  also  meant  better  service 
and  greater  adequacy  and  dependability.  This  efficiency 
will  continue  to  increase  as  time  goes  on. 


Sincerely, 


Ia} 

^  (/ 
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Writer  With  Kindly  Heart 
Owes  Training  to  Chapin 


By  Edgar  C.  Scott.  Jr. 


ST.  LOUIS,  Mo.— At  79.  in  his 
61st  year  of  newspapering  for 
the  Post  -  Dispatch  —  the  only 
news  paper  he 
has  ever  worked 
for  —  Francis  A. 

( Bee )  Behymer 
stiU  finds  a 
daily  challenge 
in  the  words  of 
his  first  boss, 
the  late  Charles 
E.  Chapin. 

"Every  brain¬ 
less  mutt  I  ever 
met  In  a  news¬ 
paper  office  de¬ 
scribed  himself  Behymer 
as  a  journalist,” 

(he  vitriolic  Chapin  tcrfd  the  18- 
year -old  cub  before  he  left  the 
city  editorship  of  the  PD  In  ’88 
for  a  similar  post  on  Joseph 
Pulitzer’s  New  York  '  World, 
“yet  the  real  men.  the  men  who 
knew  how  to  get  the  news  and 
knew  how  to  write  it.  preferr^ 
to  be  known  as  newspapermen." 

“Bee"  decided  then  and  there 
he  also  “preferred”  to  be  known 
as  a  newspaperman.  And  he 
has  been  striving  to  merit  such 
a  description  ever  since.  This 
ambition  was  achieved  long  ago, 
his  colleagues  say,  but  mod¬ 
estly  Mr.  “Bee”  has  never  ac¬ 
knowledged  it. 

“Chapin  was  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  me.”  Mr. 
"Bee”  relates.  “I  don’t  know 
whether  I  am  a  good  newspaper¬ 
man.  Some  say  so,  but  they  are 
my  friends.  If  I  am,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  Chapin,  with  poor  mate¬ 
rial.  made  me  one.” 

Younger  gad  Better 
Continually  looking  ahead, 
Mr.  "Bee’s”  untroubl^  counte¬ 
nance  shows  it.  A  man  of  clean 
habits  and  strong  moral  com¬ 
punction  he  still  looks  at  life 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and 
the  eagerness  of  youth. 

In  praising  his  venerable  re¬ 
porter  a  few  years  ago.  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  present  publisher  of 
lh4  Post-Dispatcta  and  son  of  the 
founder,  said:  “He  is  getting 
better  every  day  and  younger 
every  day.” 

In  the  words  of  B4r.  “Bee.” 
however,  there  was  room  for 
improvement  “When  I  broke 
into  the  newspaper  business.” 
he  recalled,  “about  the  onlv 
assets  I  had  were  a  smile  and 
deep  faith  in  the  goodness  of 
human  nature.  In  the  years 
that  have  passed  I  have  had  this 
smile  wiped  off  my  face  a  time 
or  two  and  my  faith  kicked 
around  a  bit.  But  I’ve  still  got 
the  smile  and  I’ve  still  got  the 
faith  and  I’m  glad  of  it" 

No  creampuff,  however,  Mr. 
“Bee”  believes  that  a  certain 
amount  of  toughness  in  a  city 
editor  is  an  asset.  “Any  man 
who  got  his  training  under 
Charlie  Chapin,”  he  relates, 
"and  realized  the  value  of  it 
could  not  think  otherwise.” 

His  advice  to  young  reporters 
bears  this  out.  “The  best  thing 
a  young  reporter  can  have  is  a 


tough  city  editor,”  he  asserts, 
“the  tougher  the  better.  14’s  all 
right  for  a  city  editor  to  ease 
up  once  in  a  while  and  be  nice. 
Even  Chapin  had  his  moments 
when  he  was  almost  human, 
but  they  were  brief  and  after 
they  passed  he  bore  down  hard¬ 
er  than  ever.” 

Excuses  for  not  accomplishing 
routine  assignments  on  a  news¬ 
paper.  however,  cannot  be  toler¬ 
ate.  he  points  out;  and  he  has 
a  favorite  anecdote  from  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  Chapin  to  bear 
him  out.  It  dates  back  to  his 
cub  days  when  his  beat  was 
Belleville,  Ill.,  the  nearby  St. 
Clair  County  seat  town  acro.ss 
the  Mississippi  River  from  St. 
Louis. 

“A  hotspot  for  news  in  those 
days.”  he  explained.  “Chapin 
expected  a  front-page  story 
every  day,  but  he  also  laid 
great  store  on  the  Belleville 
notes,  a  half-column  of  para¬ 
graphs.  without  which  he  did 
not  consider  the  paper  fit  to  go 
to  press. 


“Aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  Belleville  notes.’*^  Mr.  “Bee” 


continued,  “but  probably  not 
fully  aware.  I  failed  to  get 
them  on  the  evening  train  into 
St.  Louis  on  a  particular  Sat¬ 
urday  evening  b^ause  a  heavy 
rainstorm  which  had  delayed 
my  covering  of  a  bicycle  race 
had  resulted  in  my  failure  to 
get  the  ‘notes'  on  the  train. 

“By  the  time  I  phoned  in  the 
‘bike  race’  story  to  Chapin  the 
missing  ‘Belleville  notes’  were 
due  on  Chapin's  de.sk.  I  tried  to 
tell  him  about  the  storm,  but 
he  wanted  those  ‘notes.’  not  ex¬ 
cuses.  Quite  impersonally  he 
blasted  the  daylights  out  of  me 
and  hung  up  with  a  bang. 

He  Expected  It 

“I  realized  quite  suddenly 
that  no  ‘notes’ — no  job:  storm  or 
not;  and  that  I  would  have 
to  deliver  them  to  the  city 
room,  even  though  there  were 
no  more  trains  that  would  get 
me  there  in  time.  So  I  hired 
a  nag  and  galloped  the  14  ndles 
in  the  drenching  rain  to  lay  the 
precious  ‘notes’  on  Chapin’s  desk 
in  time  for  the  early  Sunday 
edition.  Chapin  offered  no 
words  of  praise  for  this  feat. 
He  expected  it.” 

In  recent  years  Mr.  “Bee”  has 
been  a  staff  member  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch  Everyday  Magazine 
and  for  the  past  quarter-century 
a  feature  writer  whose  byline 
is  familiar  to  readers  all  over 
the  midwest. 

On  this  assignment  he  spends 
about  half  the  time  on  the  road 
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traveling  the  rural  areas  of 
Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Illi¬ 
nois,  with  occasional  trips  into 
Iowa  and  other  parts  of  the 
country  where  he  has  spotted  a 
potential  feature.  The  trips  are 
made  by  car.  He  travels  alone, 
except  for  a  camera  and  note¬ 
book. 

“I  would  like  to  take  my  wife 
along,”  he  explains,  "but  she  is 
a  poor  traveler.” 

Mir.  “Bee”  specializes  in 
stories  about  the  hills  and  hol¬ 
lows  of  the  Ozarks  but  the  se¬ 
lection  of  subject  matter  which 
makes  up  his  pieces  is  broad. 
While  he  sets  a  minimum  of 
six  pieces  for  the  Everyday 
Magazine  for  each  trip,  he  some¬ 
times  comes  back  with  more; 
sometimes  less,  depending  upon 
his  success  in  making  contact 
with  various  story  possibilities 
which  he  digs  up  through  care¬ 
ful  reading  of  rural  newspapers 
and  tips  from  his  readers  and 
friends. 

Florence  Woodlock  McCul¬ 
lough,  editor  of  a  volume  titled 
“Living  Authors  of  the  Ozarks 
and  Their  Literature”  described 
his  writings  as  an  “encourage¬ 
ment  and  an  inspiration  to  folk.s 
everywhere:  so  honest,  clean 
and  straightforward,  which  pro¬ 
claims  a  great  writer  with  a 
great  kindly  heart  at  the  helm.” 

His  piece  “When  Bullfrog 
Valley  Went  Dry”  was  included 
in  the  compilation  of  Joseph  An¬ 
thony’s  Best  News  Stories  of 
1923;  his  piece  “School  for  the 
Slow — But  Not  for  the  Dumb” 
was  included  in  the  compilation 
in  book  form  by  Gordon  Sim¬ 
mons  and  Ralph  Louis  Meyer, 
“This  Is  Your  America.”  “How 
Dear  to  My  Heart,”  presented 
by  Ward  Greene  in  Star  Report¬ 
ers  has  to  do  also  with  Mr. 
Behymer.  Last  but  not  least 
Mr.  Behymer  has  a  listing  in 
Who’s  Who  in  America. 

First,  last  and  always  a  news¬ 
paperman.  Mr.  “Bee”  has,  how¬ 
ever,  found  time  for  a  few 
extra-curricular  activities.  He 
is  a  trustee  of  McKendree  Col¬ 
lege  in  his  hometown  of  Le¬ 
banon,  Ill.,  where  he  raised  a 
son  and  daughter,  the  former 
also  a  news^perman.  And 
though  he  had  to  quit  school 
when  a  youth  of  13  to  go  to 
work  selling  newspapers  in  his 
native  Miamiville.  O.,  he  was 
honored  with  an  honorary  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Journalism  degree  by 
MacMurray  College  of  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Ill.,  in  May,  1946. 


Sports  Writer 
Switches  to 
Church  Editor 


Mn.,WAUKEE,  Wis.  —  Paul  I 
Gustafson,  for  the  last  thr*( 
years  on  the  sports  staff  of  tht 
Milwaukee  Sen 
tine  I,  has  been 
appointed 
church  editor  to 
succeed  Miss 
Grace  Corwin, 
who  edited  the 
Sentinel’s 
church  page  for 
17  years. 

A  native  of 
Greeley,  Colo.,  ’ 

Gustafson  comes 
from  a  family 

that  counts  nu-  Custaboa 
merous  men  of 
the  cloth.  He  himself  is  writ¬ 
ing  a  religious  work  to  whid 
he  has  devoted  eight  monthi  of 
research.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  MiajBi 
in  1940.  He  is  a  man  of  wide 
interests  which  include  religion, 
aviation,  sports  and  working  ^ 
soil. 

Gustafson  came  to  the  Sentl 
nel  after  working  on  the  Miatat 
(Fla.)  Daily  News,  the  WaahiNf 
ton  (D.  C. )  Post,  and  as  editor 
of  the  Laramie  (Wyo.)  Hepubfr 


His  appointment  as  churdi 
editor  is  the  realization  of  a  goil 
he  has  cherished  for  many  yean 
Gustafson  said  he  found  no  con¬ 
flict  between  his  interest  in  ro 
ligion  and  in  sports,  feeling  n 
he  does  that  the  good  citizen¬ 
ship  and  health  of  mind  and 
body  developed  by  athletics  are 
useful  adjuncts  to  religioa  He 
played  football,  basketball  and 
tennis  in  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege,  and  members  of  his  fam 
ily  have  been  players  and  have 
coached  sports.  Gustafson  sav 
service  as  a  pilot  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps.  He  is  married  and 
has  a  young  son  and  two  daugt 
ters. 

Miss  Corwin  came  to  the  Sen 
tinel  and  the  old  Wisconik 
News  as  church  editor  in  1931 
She  has  been  active  in  church 
circles  and  as  a  parish  worker 
for  many  years.  For  the  last 
eight  years  she  conducted  the 
“Spiritual  Fellowship”  radio 
hour  on  WISN,  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  station. 
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for  vacation  travel... 
for  business  trips... 
for  pleasure  tours... 


APRIL 

lotin-American  Fiesta,  Tampa,  Fla . April  2-9 

Cherry  Blossoms,  Warhington,  O.C . April  6 

230th  Anniversary  Celebration 

Louisiona  Purchase,  Biloxi,  Miss . April  7 

St.  Augustine  Fiesta,  Fla . April  8-9 

Pike's  Peak  Ski  Championships, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo . April  17 

Son  Jacinto  Fiesta,  Texas  cities . April  18-24 

Patriots'  Day,  Boston,  Mass . April  19 

Major  League  Baseball  Openers . April  20 

'89er  Day,  Guthrie,  Okla . April  22 

Ramona  Pageant,  Hemet  and 

San  Jacinto,  Calif . April  23-May  8 

Apple  Blossom  Festivals: 

Winchester,  Va . April  28 

Wenatchee,  Wash . April  29 


MAY 

Cinca  de  Mayo  Celebrations,  Mexico  City 

and  Southern  California . May  5 

Apple  Blossom  Festival,  St.  Joseph,  Mo..  .  .May  5-7 

Kentucky  Derby,  Louisville,  Ky . May  7 

Cotton  Carnival,  Memphis,  Tenn . May  8-15 

West  Coast  Relays,  Fresna,  Calif . May  9-14 

Lilac  Festival,  Spokane,  Wash . May  9 

Open  House  in  Kentucky . May  11-15 

Helldorada  Days,  Las  Vegas,  Nev . May  13-15 

Tulip  Time,  Holland,  Mich . May  14 

Tulip  Festival,  Pella,  Iowa . Moy  15 

Bach  Music  Festival,  Bethlehem,  Pa . May  20-21 

Lincoln  Days,  Lincoln,  Neb . May  21-24 

Maritime  Celebratian,  Savannah,  Ga . May  22 

Apple  Blossom  Festivals,  Nova  Scotia . May  27 

500-Mile  Auto  Race,  Indianapolis,  Ind . May  30 


JUNE 

Summer  Ice  Shows,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y . June  4 

100-Mile  Auto  Race,  Milwaukee,  Wis . June  5 

Rose  Festival,  Portland,  Ore . June  8-12 

Buccaneer  Days,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex . June  11 

American  Folk  Song  Festival,  Ashland,  Ky..  June  12 

Lilac  Time,  Mackinac  Island,  Mich . June  15 

California  Rodeo,  Salinas,  Calif . June  17 

Bunker  Hill  Celebration, 

Charlestown,  Moss . June  17 

Yellowstone  National  Park  season  opens.  .June  20 
Redwood  Empire  Centennial  Exposition, 

Eureka,  Calif . June  23 

Rhododendron  Blossoms,  West  Virginia.  .  .June  24 
Indian  Sun  Dances,  Ft.  Hall  and 

Pocatello,  Idaho . late  June-early  July 


^4^  GREYHOUND 
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Millions  are  doing  if— swinging  their  travel  plans  away  from  the  midsum¬ 
mer  season  into  the  pleasant  months  of  Spring.  Greyhound  SuperCoach 
travel  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  this  swing  toward  full  enjoyment 
of  Springtime  highways.  To  vacationists  and  weekenders.  Spring  travel  by 
Greyhound  means  delightful  weather,  first  choice  of  accommodations  in 
hotels  and  resorts,  relaxed  riding,  and  lowest  fares!  Spring’s  the  season  of 
stepped-up  selling,  too,  and  Greyhound  takes  the  business  man  to  his  pros¬ 
pects  most  conveniently.  This  Spring  offers  many  great  and  gay  events, 
pageants,  festivals,  in  all  parts  of  America.  Pick  the  place— and  go  Greyhound! 
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CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO 


Chicago:  400W*it  Modtton  St. 
New  York  -  220  Eo»t  42nd  Street 
Son  Franciico;  410  Bush  Street 


Chase  Cartoons 
Run  in  Color  on 
Editorial  Page 


•ears,  New  Orleans,  La. — Mild-man- 
fQ^L  nered  and  soft-spoken,  Cartoon- 
ating  John  Chase  is  a  man  with  a 
rs  of  burning  purpose  beneath  a  calm 
exterior.  He  wants  to  draw 
lings  punchier  cartoons  that  reach  out 
ylilj.  to  hit  readers  with  ox-felling 
the  haymakers. 

Svo-  the  43-year-old  New  Or~ 

and  States  artist  appears  well 

if  In-  up  the  road. 

His  cartoon,  "Racial-Religious 
Jabs’’  was  chosen  to  decorate  a 
Brotherhood  Week  kit  sent  to 
I  newspapers. 

’  In  addition,  the  States  has 

provided  him  with  color— on 
5  the  editorial  page. 

One  day  last  year  he  ap¬ 
proached  Editor  W.  H.  Fitzpat¬ 
rick  with  the  idea  of  having  the 
only  cartoon  a  red  cross  to  spark  the 
■"  Red  Cross  fund  drive. 

It  was  done.  A  few  weeks 
later,  St.  Patrick’s  Day  rolled 
around  and  Fitzpatrick,  a 
staunch  Irishman,  thought  what’s 
good  for  the  goose  .  .  . 

The  upshot  was  the  cartoon 
for  the  day  was  green  and  black. 

“It  seemed  so  simple,”  says 
w— j,  “that  we  experimented 
and  found  we  could  get  effective 
color  cartoons  by  using  green, 
orange  and  black.” 

First  the  color  was  used  three  . 

days  a  week,  and  then  five.  Now,  Now  VvlSCOnSin  OluCe 
they  are  a  New  Orleans  institu-  Ur,  TT  D 

.:,a. 

One  new  twist  the  innovation 


and  a  half. 

“There’s  no  easy  way,”  he  said 
in  answer  to  the  question. 

“If  I  knew,  I’d  do  it  for  my 


next  one.” 

The  simpler  the  cartoon  looks, 
he  believes,  the  more  compli¬ 
cated  the  brain  work. 

Chase  came  to  the  States  from 
the  New  Orleans  Item  in  1947 
He  drew  the  cartoon  that  was 
chosen  by  the  Brotherhood 
Week  committee  two  years  ago 


Minot,  managing  editor  of  the 
Boston  Herald,  told  more  than 
Brush,  left  and  Dwiggins  1,000  clubwomen  at  the  mid-win¬ 
ter  press  forum  of  the  Massachu- 
pected  dividend — an  internation-  setts  Federation  of  Women’s 
•1  news  beat  on  how  18  Ameri-  Clubs. 

can  citizens  were  imprisoned  by  Speaking  on  the  topic,  “Has 
Russian  Army  officers  for  51  the  Press  Lost  Its  Power?”  Minot  Chase, 
days  recently  on  Big  Diomede  declared:  “The  press  has  no 
Island,  across  Uie  Bering  Strait  power.  It  never  should  have 
from  American  territory.  any.  Any  reputable  newspaper- 

It  took  more  than  reporting  man  will  tell  you  a  newspaper 
to  score,  however.  Don  Dwig-  never  wants  power.  Power  be¬ 
gins,  reporter  son  of  the  late  car-  longs  to  the  people. 
toonist,  “Dwig,”  and  Gib  Brush,  power  of  the  press  is  the  power  tiori. 

photographer,  related  upon  their  of  truth."  C.„  . . .  „„  _  _ ,  _ 

return  to  Los  Angeles  that  it  He  told  the  meeting  that  the  has  caused  is  that  it  forces  Chase  Hochrein,  formerly  of 
took  a  stint  of  bartending!  press,  by  printing  both  sides  of  to  anticipate  the  news  two  days  cago  staff,  has  been  m 

Dwiggins  got  a  lead  on  the  public  issues,  does  have  “influ-  in  advance  because  it  takes  that  ager  of  the  United  Pre: 

story  through  a  chance  remark  ence”  in  the  sense  of  adding  to  much  time  for  plates  to  be  made.  here, 

while  in  Anchorage.  With  the  vast  stream  of  American  But  Fitzpatrick  says  Chase’s  Michael  J.  O’Neill, 

Brush  he  arranged  to  be  flown  thought  from  generation  to  gen-  extra  keen  news  sense  shrinks  Milwaukee  manager, 
to  Nome,  with  the  intention  of  eration  and  from  shore  to  this  stumbling  block  to  pebble  named  Wisconsin  sts 
continuing  on  to  Kotzebue,  shore.”  size.  ager  with  new  headqi 

where  he  heard  some  of  the  George  Akerson,  assistant  to  Chase  explains  his  method  of  the  Wisconsin  State 

former  prisoners  -Arere  settled.  Robert  Choate,  publisher  of  the  cartooning  as  “pushing  at  all  building  at  Madison. 

Dwiggins  and  Brush  and  an  Boston  Herald  and  Traveler,  de-  doors  until  one  opens.”  The  Madison  bureau 

Army  G-2  colonel  went  into  a  dared  television  will  bring  as  in  other  words  he  tests  many  tal  coverage  will  be  di 
bar  to  ward  against  the  Arctic  great  a  change  in  the  American  subjects  before  selecting  one  in  Betty  Pryor,  Madisor 

chill  and  to  plan  strategy.  The  way  of  life  as  did  the  automo-  -  ■’  ”■  -  - 

bartender  overheard  them.  bile,  but  it  will  not  replace  other 

“Say,  I  know  some  of  those  media  of  mass  communication, 
fellows  the  Russians  grabbed,”  I*.  I  _  '  “  '  ’  ’  „ 

he  said.  “If  somebody  will  tend  of  television  as  a  “magic  door” 
bar  for  me  I’ll  go  get  them — they  to  the  solution  of  all  the  world’s 
live  around  here,  some  place.”  ills  and  problems,  as  others  have 
Dwiggins,  feeling  no  sacrifice  predicted, 
too  great  for  the  story,  donned  Other  speakers  included:  Wal- 
the  bartender’s  apron  and  served  ter  W.  Cunningham,  magazine 
Brush  and  the  colonel.  editor.  Miss  Millicent  Taylor, 

“It  was  four  hours  before  the  education  editor,  and  Dewitt  H. 
bartender  returned,”  Dwiggins  John,  assistant  to  the  foreign 
said,  “but  he  had  the  people  we  editor,  Christian  Science  Moni- 
had  been  wanting  to  interview,  tor;  John  I.  Taylor,  promotion 
We  learned  that  10  men,  seven  manager,  Mrs.  Frances  Burns 
women  and  one  child  had  crossed  and  Carlyle  Holt,  of  the  Globe; 
the  strait  to  visit  relatives  on  Henry  Gillen,  and  Miss  Grace 
Big  Diomede,  in  Russian  terri-  Davidson,  of  the  Post.  H.  Ly- 
tory.  The  Russians  grabbed  man  Armes,  Post  promotion 
them  and  held  them  51  days,  manager,  was  master  of  ceremo- 
during  which  they  starved  them  nies. 
and  questioned  them  about  mili-  ■ 

tary  installations  on  the  Ameri* 
can  side.”  Ne'w  Daily  Ceases 

"  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. — The 

^  1  Cental  Michigan  Tribune, 

DOianUXn  xor  vets  launched  as  a  daily  newspaper 

San  Francisco — A  $16,000  War  here  four  months  ago,  has  ceased 
Memorial  Solarium  atop  Fort  publication.  Publisher  Robert  E. 

Miley  Veterans  Hospital  here  has  Roe  said  the  paper  was  unprofit- 
been  built  and  furnished  from  able.  Mount  Pleasant  still  has  a 
contributions  by  the  San  Fran-  daily  newspaper  in  the  Times- 
eisco  Call  -  Bulletin  readers  to  News,  which  converted  from  a 
the  Hearst  War  Wounded  Fund,  weekly  publication  last  August. 


conference  with  the  editor  manager.  "Th 
which  is  believed  justifiable.  eludes  opening 
-  Usually  the  idea  is  in  his  reau  in  the  Sti 

He^  warned  against  thinking  head  and  he  has  to  sketch  it  rial  offices, 

out  on  scratch  paper  to  crystal-  Hughes,  forme 
lize  it  further.  son  U.P.  day 

After  that  he  sets  down  to  his  night  manager, 
drawing  board  and,  pipe  in 
mouth,  steadily  concentrates  un-  Hltoit 
til  he  has  the  finished  cartoon. 

This  usually  takes  about  an  hour  \  i 
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THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  GOLD  BRICK 

By  WILLFORD  I.  KING 

CHILDREN  may  outgrow  their  belief  in  fairy  tales  but  evidently 
this  does  not  hold  in  the  case  of  labor  leaders — and  even  of 
many  Congressmen.  Proof  of  this  statement  lies  in  the  fact  that 
these  gentlemen  are  now  striving  vigorously  to  boost  the  legal 
minimum  hourly  wage  from  $0.40  to  $0.75.  Some  of  them  even  ask 
that  it  be  raised  to  $1.00.  Presumably,  they  think  that  Congress 


has  been  given  some  kind  of  an 
Aladdin  lamp  which,  when 
rubbed,  pours  added  wage  dol¬ 
lars  into  the  pockets  of  the 
hitherto  ill-paid  toilers. 

If  Congress  is  really  endowed 
with  such  mystic  power,  the 
question  of  course  arises  as  to 
just  why  it  should  limit  its  bene¬ 
ficence  to  $1.00  per  hour.  Why 
not  raise  the  minimum  to  at  least 
$10.00  per  hour? 

Supporters  of  the  minimiun- 
wage  legislation  answer  this 
question  by  saying  that  all  that 
they  propose  to  do  is  to  force 
tight-wad  employers  to  pay 
standard  wage  rates.  To  take 
this  position  one  must  close  one’s 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  workers 
differ  greatly  in  efficiency  and 
dependability.  Some  are  scarcely 
worth  having  arotmd,  while 
others  are  almost  indispensable. 
Most  employers  have  to  meet 
keen  competition.  They  cannot 
elevate  the  prices  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts  and  still  market  them. 
Therefore,  they  cannot  raise 
prices  to  cover  any  excessive 
wage  costs  which  they  may  incur. 
It  follows  that  if  an  employee’s 
pay  is  greater  than  the  value 
which  he  adds  to  the  product,  the 
difference  represents  a  net  loss 
to  the  employer.  Net  losses  tend 
to  put  employers  out  of  business. 
Clearly,  then,  laws  raising  wage 
rates  above  the  levels  established 
by  competition  lead  to  just  one 
result — the  dismissal  of  the  less 
efficient  workers. 

The  effects  of  the  raising  of 
legal  minimum  wage  rates  are 
likely  to  be  more  extensive  than 
one  would  at  first  expect.  If 
workers  now  getting  $0.40  per 
hour  are  advanced  to  $0.75,  it  is 
not  likely  that  those  now  earn¬ 
ing  $0.75  will  say  nothing.  They 
will  immediately  demand  $1.00 
or  more  per  hour.  The  wave  of 
demands  for  increases  will 
quickly  spread  upward. 

Will  not  advancing  wage  rates 
soon  elevate  the  price  level  and 
also  increase  the  total  demand 
for  goods?  The  answer  is  a  de¬ 
cided  “No.”  The  nation’s  ability 
to  buy  goods  is  determined  by 
the  volume  of  new  spending 
power  generated  in  the  immedi¬ 


ate  past.  The  only  soimd  method 
of  increasing  total  new  spending 
power  is  to  produce  more  goods. 
Obvioiisly,  transferring  dollars 
from  the  pockets  of  employers  to 
those  of  employees  makes  the 
spending  power  total  neither 
smaller  nor  greater. 

“Hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
human  breast  .  .  .”  Hence,  mil¬ 
lions  of  “suckers”  still  believe  that 
they  may  get  rich  sometime  by 
playing  the  roulette  wheel  or  the 
ponies.  So,  inefficient  workers 
still  are  ready  to  vote  for  Con¬ 
gressmen  who  promise  them  pay 
for  results  not  achieved  —  and 
their  votes  talk. 

The  Congressmen  either  ignore 
or  have  forgotten  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  N.RA.  Blue  Eagle 
— the  greatest  wage-boosting  at¬ 
tempt  in  the  nation’s  history. 
That  effort  resulted  in  effectively 
stopping  a  promising  recovery 
movement  and  throwing  the  na¬ 
tion  back  into  deep  depression 
for  two  more  years. 

For  half  a  century  now.  various 
states  and  nations  have  been  de¬ 
fying  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  and  trying  to  raise  wages 
by  leffal  fiat.  There  is  yet  to  be 
recorded  a  single  case  in  which 
such  laws  have  increased  the 
workingman’s  i^rcentage  share  in 
the  output  of  industry.  But,  in 
other  respects,  these  laws  have 
bnen  unexpectedly  successful. 
They  have  intensified  depressions, 
kept  millions  unemployed,  and 
have  provided  plenty  of  appli¬ 
cants  for  relief. 

Whether  they  are  in  quest  of 
votes  or  are  merely  impelled  by 
ignorance,  those  snonsoring  mini¬ 
mum  wage  legislation  are  en¬ 
raged  in  a  campaign  to  sell  gold 
bricks  to  the  most  helpless  and 
eullible  members  of  the  public — 
the  relatively  inefficient  workers. 
What  they  propose  will  not  give 
these  workers  higher  pay  but 
will,  instead,  take  away  their 
jobs — ^will  deprive  them  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  make  honest  livings. 
Minimum  wage  legislation  is 
essentially  fraudulent  in  nature, 
and  should  be  vigorously  opposed 
by  all  who  believe  in  a  fair  deal 
for  the  less-skilled  members  of 
the  working  class. 


*//  your  publisher  is  interested  in  examining  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  discussion  of  the  dangers  of  minimum  tvage  legislation, 
read  Dr.  King’s  testimony  before  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee;  copy  free  upon  request. 
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Accrediting  Role 
Dropped  by  AASDJ 
TO  the  Editor: 

T.  E.  Kruglak  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  at  Long  Is¬ 
land  University  in  his  letter  to 
you  quotes  a  statement  which 
at  one  time  was  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  AASDJ,  but  which 
is  no  longer  there.  With  the 
development  of  accrediting  for 
education  for  journalism  by  the 
American  Council  on  fklucation 
for  Journalism,  AASDJ  dropped 
its  role  as  an  accrediting  agency 
and  dropped  from  its  constitu¬ 
tion  all  requirements  for  mem¬ 
bership  ( including  the  one 
quoted)  save  that  a  school  be 
accredited  by  the  American 
Council. 

AASDJ  saw  some  years  ago 
that  accrediting  purely  by  quan¬ 
titative  standards  such  as  those 
provided  in  its  constitution  for 
a  number  of  years  was  ineffec¬ 
tive  and  militated  somewhat 
the  small  institution  that  might 
be  doing  an  excellent  job  in  its 
field.  It  was  pleased  when  the 
American  Council  finally  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  point  where  it 
could  assume  accrediting,  and 
it  has  been  pleased  to  note  the 
development  of  the  accrediting 
program  by  the  accrediting  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil.  That  program  is  based  only 
in  small  part  on  quantitative 
or  factual  data  and  in  large 
part  on  appraisal  by  competent 
visiting  committees  of  the  work 
actually  being  done  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  and  by  appraisal  of  the 
school’s  graduates  by  their  em¬ 
ployers. 

Excellent  descriptions  of  the 
work  of  the  committee  have 
been  publi.’^hed  from  time  to 
time  in  Editor  &  Publisher, 
and  a  full  statement  is  in  the 
pamphlet  published  by  the 
American  Council  and  obtain¬ 
able  from  Dr.  N.  N.  Luxon, 
Ohio  State  University,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  accrediting 
committee.  The  change  in  the 
constitution  of  AASDJ  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  quantitative  standards 
for  admission  was  reported  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  on  Sept.  11 
and  more  recently  in  Journalism 
Quarterly. 

John  E.  Stempel. 
President,  AASDJ, 
Dept,  of  Journalism, 
Indiana  University. 

Real  Progress 

TO  the  Editor; 

I  have  read  with  interest  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kruglak’s  letter  in  your 
Feb.  19  issue  as  I  do  all  letters 
commenting  on  the  Accrediting 
Program  of  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  for  Journalism 
and  many  on  other  tonic*!.  l  ao- 
preciate  the  spirit  of  Professor 
Kruglak’s  letter  which,  may  1 
say,  offers  a  refreshing  contrast 
to  certain  other  letters  on  the 
same  subject. 

However,  to  set  the  record 
straight.  I  want  to  point  out  to 
Professor  Kruglak  and  to  read¬ 
ers  of  his  letter,  that  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  AASDj  constitution, 
which  he  quoted,  is  no  longer  in 
effect  The  AASDJ  changed 


its  name  and  several  articles  of 
its  constitution  at  its  September, 
1948  convention  in  Boulder, 
Colo.  I  believe  that  Elmer  F. 
Beth,  AASDJ  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer,  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
Kan.,  has  or  soon  will  have 
copies  of  the  new  constitution 
of  the  Association  of  Accredited 
Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Dropping  my  role  as  immedi¬ 
ate  past  president  of  the  AASDJ 
and  assuming  that  of  chairman 
of  the  ACEJ  Accrediting  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  want  to  assure  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kruglak  that  the  Ac¬ 
crediting  Committee  has  no 
regulation  regarding  the  num¬ 
ber  of  full-time  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  a  school  must  have  to  be 
accredited.  The  accrediting  re¬ 
quirements  as  administered  by 
the  ACEJ  are  much  more  flex¬ 
ible  and  less  rigid  as  to  staff, 
space,  equipment,  and  budgetary 
items  than  were  the  constitu¬ 
tional  requirements  of  the  old 
AASDJ,  a  condition  which,  in 
my  opinion,  represents  real 
progress. 

The  new  AASDJ  is  made  up 
of  schools  and  departments  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  ACEJ.  The 
ACEJ  policies  on  accreditation 
are  outlined  in  a  pamphlet  pub¬ 
lished  under  my  direction  on 
July  1,  1948.  a  copy  of  which 
I  shall  be  glad  to  mail  to  any¬ 
one,  anywhere,  upon  request. 

Norval  Neil  Luxon, 

1948  AASDJ  President 
1949  ACEJ  Accrediting 
Committee  Chairman. 

Press  Agents'  Service 

TO  the  Editor: 

As  a  regular  reader  of  E  &  P, 
there  have  been  occasions  when 
I  have  been  greatly  disturbed 
at  the  editorial  attitude  of  your 
publication,  which  I  have  in¬ 
terpreted  as  being  needlessly 
unfriendly  to  press  agents  and 
to  the  conscientious  and  helpful 
services  that  many  of  us  en¬ 
deavor  to  perform  for  the  press 
of  the  country. 

Accordingly,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  see  in  your  Feb.  12 
issue  of  the  survey  undertaken 
by  James  Julian,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Miami,  and  of  the 
results  that  he  ascertained. 

From  the  opinions  advanced 
by  Harrison  Fry  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  Ray  Sutliff  of 
the  Akron  Beacon-Journal,  Ed¬ 
ward  Freeman  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  and  others,  it  would 
seem  to  be  recognized — and  by 
editors  in  high  places — that  our 
work  is  regarded  as  of  value 
and  that  our  contributions  do 
have  their  place. 

We  deplore,  as  do  editors, 
such  irresponsible,  inaccurate 
and  incompetent  individuals  as 
operate  within  our  ranks.  How¬ 
ever,  no  activity  —  even  the 
newspaper  business  —  is  free 
from  its  shysters. 

William  Fields, 

Press  Representa¬ 
tive  for  'The  Play¬ 
wrights’  Co.,  630 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


IN  FIESTA  REGALIA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Moore  at¬ 
tend  the  Charro  Days  Fiesta  at 
Brownsville.  Tex.,  where  he  is 
editor  oi  the  Brownsville  Herald 
and  recently-elected  president  of 
the  Herald  Corp. 

Mechanical  Exhibits 
Planned  at  Ohio  Parley 

Columbus,  O. — A  widely  di¬ 
versified  program  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  1949  convention 
of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  here  March  10-11,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Roger  H.  Ferger  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  ONA.  The  convention 
will  be  at  the  Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel. 

Discussion  sessions  and  talks 
are  planned  on  circulation  prob¬ 
lems,  promotion,  c  assified  ad¬ 
vertising,  mechanical  trends,  la¬ 
bor  problems,  state  and  national 
legislation,  and  the  editorial  and 
news  aspects  of  newspapers. 

Mechanical  exhibits  will  in¬ 
clude  a  Fairchild  engraver,  the 
late  model  Vari  typer.  Xerog¬ 
raphy  demonstration,  micro-fi  m 
process  and  display  of  many 
pieces  of  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment. 

More  than  500  are  expected  to 
attend  the  annual  banquet  on 
'Thursday  night,  March  10. 

■ 

$10,000  from  Bouts 

Pittsburgh  —  Eight  Golden 
Gloves  chanmions  were  crowned 
in  the  Post-Gazette  Dapper  Dan 
Club’s  fourth  annual  tourna¬ 
ment  before  a  crowd  of  5,819 
fans.  A1  Abrams,  Post-Gazette 
sports  editor  and  Dapper  Dan 
president,  said  the  charity  fund 
would  gain  at  least  $10,000. 


Garden  Corner 
Daily  Feature 
In  Denver  Post 

Denver,  Colo. — A  new  Garden 
Corner  and  Sunday  Homestead 
page  blossomed  last  week  in  the 
Denver  Post. 

Both  innova¬ 
tions  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  Farm 
Editor  Ralph 
Partridge,  until 
recently  make¬ 
up  editor  of  the 
Post.  The  Gar¬ 
den  Corner  fea¬ 
tures  daily  hints 
of  interest  to 
the  amateur 
gaxdener  and 
the  professional  Partridge 
farmer. 

Partridge,  as  farm  editor,  will 
also  conduct  the  Post’s  second 
annual  Soil  Conservation  Recog¬ 
nition  program.  This  week  he 
flew  to  Yukon,  Okla.,  to  apply 
muscle  and  grease  to  the  job  of 
freeing  Grady,  the  cow,  from 
her  silo  prison,  a  Page  One  story 
across  the  nation. 

Partridge  was  reared  on  the 
farmlands  of  northern  Colorado 
and  attended  high  school  in 
Wellington  and  Timnath  before 
entering  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado  where  he  received  his 
bachelor  of  arts  in  journalism 
in  1934.  He  has  been  with  the 
Post  for  four  years.  He  was 
previously  on  general  assign¬ 
ment  with  the  Fort  Collins  Ex¬ 
press-Courier  for  four  years, 
served  as  city  editor  of  the 
Wyoming  Tribune  at  Cheyenne 
for  a  year  and  for  six  years  was 
with  the  Fremont  (Nebr.)  Guide 
and  Tribune  as  managing  editor 
after  the  two  papers  merged. 
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1948  was  a  ‘‘good”  year 
in  Pennsylvania 


>11 


the  ond  of  lAftt.  slightly  over  four  million  tlepositors  had  total  de¬ 
posits  of  $4,483,241,194  in  the  State’s  hanking  institutions.  This  was  an  in¬ 
crease — and  a  very  healthy  increase — of  $42,123,155  over  1947. 

The  employment  situation  in  Pennsylvania  is  pretty  healthy,  too.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Employment  Service  has  reported  that  employment  hit  an  all-time 
high  in  1948  of  4,410,090  workers.  This  was  an  increase  of  57,000  employees 
over  1947 — and  the  outlook  for  1949  is  equally  as  bright. 

This,  of  course,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  success  story.  Produc¬ 
tion  is  high  and  sales  are  at  peak  v<dume. 

All  this  should  mean  just  one  fact  to  you  as  an  advertiser — that  Pennsylvania 
is  a  healthy,  wealthy  market — a  market  that  is  easily  available  to  you  if  you  tell 
your  story  in  the  right  place. 

Your  sales  story  is  best  told  in  Pennsylvania' s  strong,  local  netcspapers  ivhose 
readers  helped  to  produce  those  figures  reported  above. 


ennsylvania... 

key  market  for  Sales 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  #  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Bristol  Courier  IE)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  • 

Clearfield  Progress  (E)  #  Coatesville  Record  #  (E)  Connellsville  Courier  IE)  •  Greensburq  Tribune  Review  (M&E) 

•  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  0  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  |M)  0  Indiana  Gazette  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  0 

Lock  Haven  Express  (E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E)  •  Towanda 

Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  0 

Williaznsport  Gazette-OulJotin  |M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E). 
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CONDEMNED 

THE  POSTMASTER  General's  recommen¬ 
dations  for  postal  rate  increases,  con¬ 
tained  in  H.  R.  2945  now  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice,  are  so  fantastic  in  their  application  to 
second-class  mail  that  it  seems  impossible 
they  will  receive  serious  consideration  by 
Congress. 

If  they  are  so  considered,  and  any  ver¬ 
sion  of  these  proposals  becomes  law,  it 
will  amount  to  government  condemnation 
proceedings  against  the  vast  majority  of 
publications  in  this  country.  Only  the 
largest  dailies  and  magazines,  plus  those 
few  newspapers  that  do  not  use  the  mails, 
will  be  able  to  survive  the  impact  of  the 
increases  requested  over  a  two-year  pe¬ 
riod. 

The  $75,000,000  increase  in  second-class 
rates  asked  for  the  first  year  alone  amounts 
to  175%  over  current  second-class  rev¬ 
enues.  The  cumulative  increase  of  the 
additional  $50,000,000  in  the  second  year 
would  amount  to  300%.  For  most  small 
publications,  the  increased  cost  will  be 
greater  than  that.  As  an  example,  the 
rates  proposed  for  the  first  year,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  recent  small  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  increased  mailing  costs  192%. 
That  issue  contained  64  pages  with  slightly 
less  than  50%  advertising.  If  it  had  con¬ 
tained  more  pages  and  53%  advertising, 
which  was  the  average  for  1948,  the  post¬ 
age  bill  would  have  been  240%  higher. 
Projecting  the  figure  over  a  year’s  period, 
the  new  rates  would  take  between  55% 
and  60%  of  all  circulation  revenue.  And 
our  circulation  rates  are  about  average  lor 
this  type  of  publication.  Hundreds  of 
others  will  fall  under  the  same  burden. 

Newspapers  of  all  kind  will  be  penal¬ 
ized  by  elimination  of  the  “free  in  county’’ 
distribution.  ’That  will  mean  either  the 
end  of  newspaper  reading  for  large  seg¬ 
ments  of  rural  population  or  additional 
high  costs  for  those  newspapers  that  try 
to  supply  the  areas. 

Formerly  “exempt”  publications — issued 
by  non-profit  religious,  educational,  scien¬ 
tific,  philanthropic,  agricultural,  labor,  fra¬ 
ternal  or  veterans’  organizations  or  asso¬ 
ciations — will  be  wiped  out  in  wholesale 
lots  by  the  added  expense.  They  now  en¬ 
joy  a  fiat  rate  of  IVi  cents  per  pound  but 
will  be  charged  under  the  new  bill  as  any 
other  publication. 

These  two  steps  alone  are  in  complete 
contravention  of  President’s  Truman’s  and 
former  President  Hoover’s  recognition  of 
the  historical  purpose  of  low  second-class 
rates.  Truman  acknowledge  “the  national 
interest  in  disseminating  information  jus¬ 
tifies  some  preferential  treatment  for  pe¬ 
riodicals  and  other  second-clas.«!  matter.” 
Hoover's  Commission  report  on  the  Post 
Office  said:  “Certain  postal  rates  are  fixed, 
not  primarily  to  provide  postal  income, 
but  as  an  element  of  public  policy  in  the 
dissemination  of  information  and  in  the 
provision  of  services  not  otherwise  obtain¬ 
able  by  its  people.” 

When  lumped  with  the  exorbitant  rate 
increases,  the  elimination  of  the  “free  in 
county”  and  the  “exempt”  classification 
are  a  negation  of  any  public  policy  of 


Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is 
from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the 
Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variable¬ 
ness,  neither  shadow  of  turning. — James,  I; 
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maintaining  second-class  mail  service  in 
the  public  interest. 

The  sliding  surcharge  on  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  new  concept  designed  to  penalize 
bigness  and  subsidize  smallness.  Any  pub¬ 
lication  that  succeeds  in  selling  a  large 
volume  of  advertising,  reducing  its  edi¬ 
torial  content,  and  at  the  same  time  mak¬ 
ing  its  product  attractive  to  subscribers, 
loses  its  second-class  privilege  altogether 
if  advertising  volume  is  more  than  75%. 
It  is  an  attack  on  advertising. 

The  new  definition  of  “advertising” 
which  includes  “any  editorial  or  textual 
matter  in  the  form  of  so-called  merchan¬ 
dise  write-ups  which  feature  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  or  other  articles  of  merchandise, 
equipment,  or  services  and  give  the  name 
of  the  manufacturer,  dealer,  or  other 
source  of  supply  together  with  prices,” 
etc.,  was  written  in  complete  ignorance 
of  the  purpose  of  many  trade  and  con¬ 
sumer  publications.  By  that  definition,  a 
story  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  or  any  adver¬ 
tising  trade  publication,  that  mentions  the 
advertising  rate  or  circulation  price  of  a 
newspaper  or  magazine,  or  the  hourly 
rates  of  a  radio  station,  could  be  called  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  moving  picture  and  radio  sections 
of  newspapers  could  all  be  called  advertis¬ 
ing.  Financial  articles  mentioning  names 
and  prices  of  stocks  could  be  called  adver¬ 
tising.  Entire  sections  of  many  women’s 
fashion  magazines  would  fall  in  this  cate¬ 
gory. 

Aside  from  the  gross  unfairness  of  these 
revolutionary  suggestions  to  the  publica¬ 
tions  involved,  its  application  would  prob¬ 
ably  increase  the  administrative  costs  of 
Post  Office.  With  these  proposed  rules, 
subject  to  interpretation  by  postal  authori¬ 
ties,  no  publication  would  know  from 
week  to  week  what  its  mailing  costs  might 
be  and  the  Post  Office  would  be  involved 
in  endless  wrangling  with  users  of  its 
services. 

H.  R.  2945  is  a  ridiculous  affront  to  the 
intelligence  of  every  member  of  Con¬ 
gress.  It  Is  a  bad  bill  in  all  respects.  It  is 
contrary  to  all  historic  precedent  in  its 
provisions  and  its  proposed  new  rates  are 
fantastic.  It  shouldn’t  take  Congress  long 
to  realize  the  bill  can’t  even  be  re-written 
to  make  sense.  Its  acceptance  and  ap¬ 
proval  in  any  form  would  work  untold 
hardships  on  all  printed  media. 


WAGE-HOUR  BILL 

THE  ADMINISTRATION’S  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Wage-Hour  Law 
(S.  653)  will,  in  effect,  transfer  all  news¬ 
paper  workers  to  the  clock-punching  class. 
It  makes  it  impossible  for  an  employer, 
faced  with  peaks  and  valleys  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  editorial  department,  to  guar¬ 
antee  editorial  workers  a  regular  weekly 
salary. 

Section  7  (c)  of  the  law  provides  that 
pay  shall  not  be  regarded  as  premium  or 
overtime  pay  if  the  same  amount  is  paid 
in  weeks  when  the  employe  does  not  work 
in  excess  of  forty  hours.  Thus,  although 
the  employe  agrees  and  understands  that 
a  weekly  salary  includes  premium  pay  for 
hours  over  40,  the  employer  can  not  pay 
the  full  weekly  salary  to  the  employe  even 
in  a  single  week  when  it  might  happen 
that  the  hours  worked  did  not  exceed  40. 
The  employer  must  of  necessity  pay  less 
than  the  regular  salary  in  a  short  week, 
however  infrequently  the  short  week  may 
occur.  If  the  employer  does  not  reduce 
the  pay  in  the  short  week  then  the  law 
automatically  converts  all  the  premium  or 
overtime  pay  included  in  the  weekly  sal¬ 
ary  into  regular  rate  of  pay  so  as  to  re¬ 
quire  the  payment  of  still  more  premium 
or  overtime  pay  for  four  years  back. 

In  short,  the  employer  cannot  guarantee 
the  employe  his  full  salary  in  casual  weeks 
of  shorter  than  normal  hours.  ’The  em¬ 
ployer  must  discount  the  full  salary  in  all 
shorter  than  normal  weeks. 

With  elimination  of  this  “Belo-type" 
contract  between  employer  and  employe 
for  guaranteed  weekly  salaries,  employ¬ 
ers  will  be  forced  to  install  time  clocks 
and  put  workers  on  an  hourly  basis  mean¬ 
ing  they  will  get  more  or  less  than  40 
hours  pay  depending  on  how  the  volume 
of  work  shapes  up. 

Employers  might  save  some  money  that 
way  but  it  certainly  won’t  be  any  boon  or 
benefit  to  editorial  workers. 

NO  'BOONDOGGLE' 

AFTER  the  war  there  was  some  agitation 
for  continuation  of  the  OWI,  or  its 
counterpart,  as  a  peacetime  information 
bureau  for  all  government  agencies.  ’There 
are  still  some  people  in  Washington  who 
think  it  a  good  idea. 

A  “task  force”  report  to  the  Hoover 
Commission  on  Government  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  has  found  that  experience  with  the 
OWI  demonstrates  a  centralized  press  and 
public  information  organization  cannot 
successfully  function  in  the  United  States. 
That  won’t  be  news  to  most  newspaper¬ 
men. 

However,  for  some  strange  reason  this 
report  will  not  be  made  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lished  report  of  the  Hoover  Commission. 
It  has  been  kept  under  cover  since  Sept. 
28. 

A  big  scale  government  information  bu¬ 
reau  would  be  a  juicy  political  plum. 
Therefore,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  idea 
raised  again  in  the  future.  Editors  might 
remember  that  the  ammunition  to  fight  off 
such  a  scheme  has  been  filed  away  in  the 
archives  as  “incidental  material.” 
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bits.  HELEN  ROGERS  REID, 
publisher  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Times,  were 
among  the  27  distinguished 
Americans  decorated  Feb.  23  by 
the  Mexican  Government  for 
promoting  inter-American  un¬ 
derstanding. 

Victor  Sifton,  publisher  of 
the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free  Press 
and  president  of  the  Canadian 
Press,  has  been  appointed  hon¬ 
orary  colonel  commandant  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Ordnance 
Corps,  the  highest  honorary  ap¬ 
pointment  the  army  can  b^tow.  | 

Victor  E.  Lawson,  publisher 
of  the  Willmar  (Minn.)  Daily  VAPA' 

Tribune,  was  recently  made  a  ’ 

knight  of  the  Order  of  Vasa  by  E.  K.  Gaylord,  j 
the  King  of  Sweden.  homa  Publiahini 

Robert  C.  Crane,  28-year-old  Oklahoma  City 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Times,  is  pictur 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Journal,  before  boardin? 
was  named  New  Jersey’s  out-  to  Ja 

standing  young  man  of  1948  by  - 

the  state’s  Junior  Chamber  of  ness  manager  c 
Commerce  at  a  dinner  Feb.  24.  (Colo.)  Herald 
He  is  vicepresident  of  the  New  school  princip: 

Jersey  Press  Association.  before  joining 

Ole  j.  Nordland,  co-publisher  1940. 

and  managing  Lloyd  E.  An 

editor  of  the  ■  ing  manager 

Indio  (Calif.)  (Utah)  Standa 

Date  Palm,  has  ,  been  named  h 

been  elected  B  .%  •,»'  Cross  drive  ir 
president  of  the  M  Utah. 

Riverside  Coun-  Jean  Fulle 

ty  (  Calif  .  )  a*  .  •  (Calif.)  Union 

Pubhshers  Asso-  )  classified  ad  c 

ciation.  t  has  become  a  i 

Kenneth  F.  ‘  Clinton  D.  M 

White  has  been  editor  and  pub 

named  editor  of  j.  Diego  Journal, 

the  Trenton  William  Poh 

Press.  He  be-  delphia  (Pa.)  I 

came  assistant  editor  of  1948,  vertLsing  depai 
after  graduation  from  Carleton  recently  an  at 
College.  at  May  Adverl 

Bert  Andrews,  chief  of  the  delphia,  is  now 
New  York  Herald  Tribune’s  tising  salesma 
Washington  bureau  and  I^litzer  Diego  Union  z 
prize  winner,  has  been  elected  Lawrence  R. 

to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  ns  F.  Reybi 
paper.  named  co-mani 

vertising  of  th 

On  The  Business  Side  McKay,  wh^  I 

■  —  Publisher  Alfr 

W.  CLEMENS  BEN’TLEY  re-  daily.  Oak  Rid 
signed  as  vicepresident  of  the  Ridger. 

Morris  F.  Swaney  agency  to  join 

This  Week  magazine  in  a  pro-  | - 

motion  and  public  relations 
capacity.  He  previously  was  an  j  ^ 

advertising  and  public  relations  * 

executive  with  North  American 
Co.,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  and  Badger  & 

Browning  &  Hersey,  Inc. 

Rex  Freeman,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal-Sentinel  News¬ 
papers,  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  Carolinas  Advertising 
Executives  Association  at  the  successful  b 

wwt  meeting  in  Salisbury,  the  past  tw 

Russell  Grigsby,  advertising  space.  P 

sector  of  toe  Taylorville  (Ill.) 

Breeze-Courier,  has  been  named  TUB  E 

business  manager  of  the  paper.  l  HB  l 

Colbert  E.  Cushing,  associate  Dei  Moines,  Iowa 
dean  of  students  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Denver,  has  become  busi-  - 
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VACATIONER 

E.  K.  Gaylord,  president  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  is  pictured  at  Miami,  Fla. 
before  boarding  a  Clipper  plane 
to  Jamaica. 

ness  manager  of  the  Englewood 
(Colo.)  Herald.  He  was  high 
school  principal  in  Englewood 
before  joining  toe  D.  U.  faculty 
in  1940. 

Lloyd  E.  Anderson,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner  ,has 
been  named  head  of  the  Red 
Cross  drive  in  Weber  county, 
Utah. 

Jean  Fuller,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune-Sun 
classified  ad  executive  staffer, 
has  become  a  secretary  to  Rep. 
Clinton  D.  McKinnon,  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  toe  San 
Diego  Journal. 

William  Porter  Ogelsby,  Jr., 
at  one  time  in  the  old  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Public  Ledger  ad¬ 
vertising  department  and  more 
recently  an  account  executive 
at  May  Advertising  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  now  a  display  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  for  the  San 
Diego  Union  and  Tribune-Sun. 

Lawrence  R.  Wood  and  Cur¬ 
tis  F.  Reyburn  have  been 
named  co-managers  of  local  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Chester  (Pa.) 
Times.  They  replace  Don  J. 
McKay,  who  became  editor  of 
Publisher  Alfred  G.  Hill’s  new 
daily.  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak 
Ridger. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


TOM  MEANY,  whose  most  re¬ 
cent  job  was  with  toe  defunct 
New  York  Star,  has  started  pen¬ 
ning  a  daily  sports  column  for 
toe  New  York  Telegraph.  He 
was  formerly  with  the  old 
Brooklyn  Times,  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  PM.  He 
ghosted  two  books  for  Joe  Di- 
Maggio. 

John  Bond,  formerly  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  state- 
house  staff,  has  become  editor 
of  toe  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
News,  Boston. 

John  Moran,  secretary  to  for¬ 
mer  Governor  Hildreth  of 
Maine  for  toe  past  two  years, 
has  returned  to  his  job  as 
Bangor  (Me.)  News  sports  col¬ 
umnist. 

Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  toe  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  has  been 
elected  to  toe  board  of  directors 
of  Millard  Fillmore  Hospital, 
Buffalo. 

A.  F.  Lenahan,  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
Herald-News,  and  Mrs.  Lenahan 
announce  the  birth  of  a  son 
Feb.  23. 

Addison  Merrick  has  taken  a 
job  in  the  Passaic  Herald-News 
editorial  department. 

Herbert  Holran,  once  city 
editor  of  toe  Hackensack  ( N.  J. ) 
Bergen  Evening  Record  and  for¬ 
mer  chief  of  Associated  Press’s 
Trenton  bureau,  has  been  named 
secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Republican  committee. 

William  Hardcastle  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  Reuter’s 
Agency  will  soon  leave  to  be¬ 
come  chief  correspondent  for 
the  news  service  in  Italy.  His 
successor  will  be  Seaghan 
Laynes,  who  has  been  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Germany  and  Pal¬ 
estine. 

W.  Benton  Jones,  previously 
city  editor,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  toe  Erie 
(Pa.)  Dispatch.  His  assistant, 
Vincent  White,  takes  over  as 
city  editor.  Wesley  First,  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  was  boosted  to  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  editor. 

Erik  Watt,  previously  with 
the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen  and 
Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free  Press,  is 
now  on  the  police  beat  for  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail. 

Fred  Johnstone,  who  left  the 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Ottawa  Citizen  to  study  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  is  work¬ 
ing  on  the  night  desk  of  the 
Toronto  Telegram. 

Bob  Edge  has  switched  from 
the  Ottawa  Journal  to  the  To¬ 
ronto  Star. 

F.  X.  Jennings  has  been 
named  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Montreal  (Que. )  Gazette. 

Maryann  Geng,  a  graduate  of 
Siena  Heights  College,  Adrian. 
Mich.,  has  joined  the  editorial 
stair  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen-Patriot. 

Theodore  H.  Mecke,  Jr.,  once 
managing  editor  of  the  German¬ 
town  ( Pa. )  Courier  and  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  other 
newspapers  in  the  Philadelphia 
area,  has  been  named  assistant 
public  relations  manager  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company’s  south¬ 
eastern  region. 

Bob  Glazier  was  upped  from 
general  assignment  and  sports 
reporter  to  sports  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Mb.)  Daily  News 
He  was  once  a  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Cagle  copyreader. 
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Kenneth  Watson,  police  re¬ 
porter,  Springfield  Illinois  State 
Journal,  has  answered  a  draft 
call  and  Is  training  at  Camp 
Breckinridge,  Ky. 

James  Klockenkemper,  a 
Notre  Dame  journalism  grad¬ 
uate.  is  a  new  addition  to  the 
staff  of  the  Illinois  State  Jour¬ 
nal. 

John  Lynaugh,  Illinois  State 
Journal  reporter,  resigned  to 
take  a  public  relations  job  with 
Sherwood  Dixon,  lieutenant 
governor  of  Illinois. 

Charles  Vance,  courthouse 
reporter  for  the  Illinois  State 
Register,  resigned  in  favor  of  a 
publicity  job  in  the  office  of  the 
state  treasurer. 

Eugene  Dawson,  chief  of  the 
legislative  bureau  for  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind. )  News,  and 
Mrs.  Dawson  announce  the 
birth  of  a  son. 

Ed  White  has  joined  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Kansas  City  bu¬ 
reau.  He  was  previously  with 
the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times  and 
edited  the  West  Plains  (Mo. > 
Daily  Quill. 

Richard  Purcell,  at  one  time 
city  editor  of  the  La  Junta 
(Colo.)  Tribune  and  recently  in 
public  relations,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  dean  of  public  affairs  of 
the  University  of  Denver. 

MiLTON  Gralla  has  switched 
from  sports  editorship  of  the 
Duncan  (Okla. )  Daily  Banner 
to  a  similar  position  on  the  Ard¬ 
more  ( Okla.  I  Daily  Ardmo- 
reite. 

Paul  Brehaveiser,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.) 
New  Mexican  for  the  past  three 
years,  has  resigned  to  enter 
government  service. 

James  Quay  House,  previous¬ 
ly  on  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post-Advo¬ 
cate  and  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star- 
News.  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union. 

Ted  Wiget  is  returning  to 
Peninsula  Newspapers.  Inc.,  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Burlin¬ 
game  (Calif.)  Advance  after  a 
period  in  advertising  work.  He 
held  the  post  before  World  War 
II.  and  was  with  PNI  Palo 
Alto  (Calif.)  Times  after  the 
war. 

Lester  F.  Cour,  legislative 
reporter  for  the  Salem  ( Ore. ) 
Statesman,  has  been  named  val¬ 
ley  editor  of  the  paper  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Marguerite  Gleeson,  who 
is  going  into  a  promotion  busi¬ 
ness. 

Robert  L.  Hertzler  has  re¬ 
joined  United  Press’s  Seattle 
staff  and  is  covering  the  police 
beat.  He  recently  received  a 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Washington. 

Gail  Fowler,  who  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Seattle  to  New 
York  City  by  the  Associated 
Press,  is  now  back  in  Seattle  as 
AP  night  editor. 

Peter  J.  Hayes  is  a  new  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Spokane.  Wash., 
United  Press  bureau. 

Warren  Franklin  resigned 
from  the  Spokane  Spokesman- 
Review  staff  to  join  United 
Pres.s  in  Seattle. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Tient  f 


Ohio  ‘Woman  of  '49' 
Will  Receive  Trophy 

Cincinnati,  O.  —  An  “Ohio 
Newspaperwoman  of  1949’’  will 
be  named  in  this  year’s  annual 
contests  sponsored  by  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Women’s  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  new  award  heads  a 
streamlined  contest  program  an¬ 
nounced  by  Marguerite  Miller  of 
the  Mansfield  News  -  Journal, 
contest  co-chairman.  Approxi¬ 
mately  $1,000  in  prize  money 
will  be  awarded  in  10  contests. 

The  honor  award,  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  47-year-old  organiza¬ 
tion's  history,  will  be  a  trophy 
for  the  woman  selected  by  a 
board  of  three  out-of-state 
judges  from  among  the  first- 
prize  winners  in  the  10  contests. 
This  award  replaces  the  tradi¬ 
tional  “triple  entry’’  grand 
prize  for  the  best  entry  of  news 
story,  feature  and  interview. 

■ 

Spain's  News  Dean 
Dies  in  Madrid,  at  92 

Madrid — The  dean  of  Spanish 
journalists.  Alfredo  Escobar, 
Marques  de  Valde  Iglesias,  died 
here  Feb.  23  at  the  age  of  92, 
after  75  years  in  newspaper 
work. 

His  first  article  was  published 
when  he  was  16  in  La  Epoca,  a 
paper  he  later  inherited  from  his 
father.  He  covered  the  Allied 
front  during  World  War  I,  but 
most  of  his  reporting  was  on 
Madrid  society.  He  visited  the 
U.  S.  in  1926,  touring  industrial 
plants. 


Travel  Show  Planned 

Detroit,  Mich.  —  The  Detroit 
News  is  preparing  for  another 
travel  exposition  at  Convention 
Hall,  May  4-8.  Some  100  exhibi¬ 
tors  plan  to  occupy  66,000  square 
feet  of  space.  Last  year  the  Show 
broke  all  attendance  records, 
with  50,000  paid  admissions  in 
five  days. 
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Aviation  Editor  Named 
‘Flying  Deputy  Sheriff' 

Birmingham,  Ala. — First  “fly¬ 
ing  deputy  sheriff  ’  in  Alabama 
is  Lynnewood  Celdon,  state  and 
aviation  editor  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Post. 

Celdon  was  told  by  Sheriff 
MicDowell  of  Jefferson  Count;/ 
that  his  appointment  “is  not 
honorary.”  The  sheriff  said. 
“You  have  a  number  and  if  1 
need  you  I  will  call  upon  you 
in  time  of  trouble.”  Celdon 
owns  an  airplane.  He  is  cun 
rently  completing  the  formation 
of  a  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
Air-Tour  club  in  Alabama  for 
the  Post.  At  one  time  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Wilmnj- 
ton  (N.  C. )  News,  Star-News 
and  Star. 

u 

Werry  Again  Heads 
Golden  Gloves  Group 

Chicago— Norm  Werry,  Gory 
( Ind. )  Post-Tribune,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Golden 
Gloves  Association  of  America, 
representing  sports  writers 
whose  papers  are  entered  in  the 
annual  Golden  Gloves  Tourna¬ 
ment  of  Champions,  sponsored 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Charles 
Nevada,  Milwaukee  (  Wis.) 
Journal,  was  re-named  secre¬ 
tary. 

New  officers  are  Roscoe  Ben¬ 
nett,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press,  and  Alex  Zirin,  Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  Plain  Dealer,  who 
will  share  the  first  vicepresi¬ 
dency;  and  Hal  Middlesworth. 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklaho¬ 
man,  second  vicepresident. 


Daily  Worker  in  Harlem 

The  Daily  Worker  (New 
York)  announced  this  week  it 
was  starting  a  weekly  32-page 
tabloid  for  Harlem.  Four  pages 
will  contain  Harlem  news  and 
the  rest  will  be  a  magazine  sec¬ 
tion. 
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Booklet  Urges 
Youths  to  Enter 
Printing  Trade 

Following  through  on  the 
theme  of  the  recent  Printing 
Education  Week,  the  Printing 
Industry  of  America,  Inc.  has 
begun  the  distribution  of  a 
brochure,  “Your  Career  in  Print¬ 
ing,"  to  all  schools  in  New  York 
and  Baltimore. 

It  is  hoped  eventually  to  put 
copies  of  the  booklet  into  the 
hands  of  all  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  counsellors  and  school  li-  X  /  I 

brarians  throughout  the  coun-  |j||| 

try. 

The  booklet,  published  by  the 
New  York  Employing  Printers  I 

Association  primarily  to  dis¬ 
seminate  information  about  the 
New  York  School  of  Printing.  story  t 

contains  a  general  discussion  of  ^  ^  ^  . 

training  and  trade  opportunities.  Canada  —  t 

It  is  addressed  specially  to  world  over 
youths. 

One  question  is:  “How  long  The  ever-gr 

will  it  take  me  to  reach  a  posi-  j  ru  i 

tion  with  a  good  income,  and  itoeraU 

what  are  my  chances  of  ad-  j 
vancementF’  The  answer  states :  ^  ' 

"If  possible,  you  should  enter  years  htsto 

the  printing  industry  after  at-  r  .  . 

tending  a  printing  school.  You 
will  then  start  off  with  a  big  holders  and 
advantage  over  the  man  who 
must  pick  up  his  trade  as  he 
goes  along  on  the  job.  If  you 
have  this  schooling  and  also 
have  the  necessary  aptitudes, 
you  should  within  five  to  eight 
years  after  entering  the  Indus-  n  "^=^l|l|ll 

try  become  a  full-fledged  crafts-  ]  || 

"Your  chances  for  advance- 
nifnt  in  the  industry  are  de- 
tnmined,  of  course,  by  the 
growth  of  the  industry,  of  the 
company  you’re  working  for, 
and  your  individual  skill.  Be- 
cause  not  enough  qualified 
young  men  came  into  the  in¬ 
dustry  before  and  during  the 
war,  the  average  age  of  men 
now  employed  in  the  printing 
industry  is  close  to  50  years.  •  •  •  •  • 
This  means  that  the  better 
qualified  young  men  can  move 
^ead  even  more  rapidly  than  in 
the  past. 

"All  foremen  and  most  super- 
intendents  in  the  printing  in-  'm!] 

du.?try  have  come  up  through  njl'  A  I  ji;  i' 
the  ranks,  and  you  have  a  good 
oi^ortunity,  if  you  apply  your- 
self,  to  move  into  one  of  these 
plant  executive  spots  at  some 
tune  in  your  career.  Or.  ini 
this  is  also  characteristic  of  the 
printing  industry,  you  may 
move  from  the  plant  into  an  es¬ 
timating,  sales,  or  general  man-  Ya«  th 

agement  job  in  the  office. 

‘You  can,  of  course,  secure 
employment  in  the  office  with- 
out  having  worked  in  the  shop." 

e  ...  .  From  ti 

6  Dcalies  in  ABC 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu-  „  Benefits  j 

latlons  has  added  21  newspaper  ncianes  dui 

members.  Six  are  dailies:  Clovis  Total  Ben 

(N.  M.)  Newt-Journal,  Fayette-  policy  was 
fiUe  (Ark.)  Northwest  Arkan- 
m  Times.  Franklin  (Ind.)  Star.  mv/mossv 

fsUerton  (Calif.)  News  TH-  53/4.852.547 

lm»e,  Monroe  (Wis.)  Times,  and  Assuronc* 

Odessa  (Tex.)  American.  Four- 
teen  are  weeklies  and  one  is  a 
Canadian  semi- weekly. 
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“Big  Business” 

Any  story  of  Canada’ s  largest  life  assurance  company  —  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada  —  is  a  story  of  ’’big  business”  because  more  than  one  and  a  half  million  people  the 
world  over  are  safeguarded  by  the  protection  and  security  of  Sun  Life  policies. 

The  ever-growing  goodwill  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  Sun  Life  of  Canada  is  due  to  the  diversity 
and  liberality  of  the  Company’s  life  assurance  policies,  to  the  character  of  its  representatives, 
and  to  the  promptness  and  efficiency  of  its  service  to  policyholders,  throughout  its  entire  78 
years’  history. 

Last  year  alone,  payments  amounting  to  more  than  $l00j000j000  were  made  to  Sun  Life  policy¬ 
holders  and  beneficiaries. 

THE  SUN  LIFE  STORY  OF  1948  li  made  up  of  many  thousands  of  individual 
records,  each  a  simple  human  document,  yet  of  vital  importance  to  those  concerned: 


The  Story  of  Mrs.  M.B.H. 

...  is  a  tragic  one.  She  lost  her 
husband  in  an  automobile  accident 
and  was  left  alone  with  three  young 
children  to  care  for.  But  to  her 
husband,  responsibility  reached 
beyond  death,  and  his  Sun  Life 
Family  Income  policy  provides  for 
the  family  until  the  youngsters  are 
grown  up,  and  then  gives  ^ 
to  the  widow  a  regular  in- 
come  for  life.  fStA 


^  T.L.M.  Bought  a  Business 

0  ...  and  is  now  his  own  master.  He 
planned  this  when,  on  graduating 
from  college,  he  took  out  a  Sun 
Life  Endowment  for  assurance  pro- 

*  tection  as  well  as  systematic  and 

•  easy  saving.  The  Endowment  matur* 
,  ed  recently,  providing  the  means 

which  enabled  him  to  take 
advantage  of  a  great 
opportunity. 


No  Nuad  of  Charity 

C.J.S.  Was  a  Good  Salusman  ^  In  the  small  industrial  plant 

.  .  .  who  all  his  life  looked  ahead.  owned  by  D.B.L.,  100  em- 

'  'Fiji]  Thirty  years  ago  he  paid  his  first  *  ployees  never  have  to  pass  the  hat 

A  I  jii  v  premium  on  a  Sun  Life  Retirement  •  when  a  bench  pal  dies.  Like  hundreds 

^  i;^  policy.  Last  October  he  made  his  ,  thousands  of  workers  in  other 

final  business  trip  and  now,  at  65,  industrial  and  business  organiza- 
he  enjoys  the  leisure  that  his  fore-  •  tions  large  and  small,  they  are 
sight  made  possible.  •  protected  by  Sun  Life  Group 

Assurance,  an  effective  instrument 

•  for  good  employee -employer 

•  relations. 

Yus,  thuru  aru  thousands  of  such  casus  in  thu  Sun  Lifu  story  of  1948— a  story  of 
survicu  to  thu  public,  rupuatud  yuar  in,  yuar  out. 


From  the  1948-  Annual  Report 

Benefits  paid  to  policyholders  and  bene¬ 
ficiaries  during  1948:  $105,046,413 
Total  Benefits  paid  since  the  first  Sun  Life 
policy  was  issued  in  1871:  $2,126,737,233 
New  Assurances  issued  during  thu  yean 
$374,652,547 

Assurances  in  force:  $4,089,234,182 


SUN  LIFE 
or  CANADA 


SEVENTY  BRANCH  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  NORTH  AMERICA 
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Cicero  Works  Among 
God’s  Frozen  People 

By  Jctmes  L  Collings 


DOING  Hollywood  features  and 
occasional  news  stories  is  not 
a  tough  assignment,  not  by  any 


curvesome  sight. 
Covering  the 
pitiful  plight  of 
the  Navajos  is. 

David  Lo  Ci¬ 
cero,  25,  and 
himself  looking 
slightly  like  an 
Indian  and  out 
of  International 
News  Photos  and 
stationed  in  Los 
Angeles,  usually 
works  in  the 
film  city,  where 
things  other 
than  the  sun 
warmth. 


Cicero 

also  provide 


Three  Sweet  Years 

“I’ve  been  getting  away  with 
that  (assignment)  for  the  last 
three  years,’’  he  says. 

Several  weeks  ago  his  com¬ 
fortable  routine  was  suddenly 
broken  into.  He  was  told  to 
bundle  himself  up  and  go  get 
picture  story  of  the  Navajos, 
and  this  is  how  he  did  it.  It  is 
a  tale  of  working  among  God's 
frozen  people,  as  Sid  Mautner, 
INP  editor,  puts  it 

“I  was  sent  to  Winslow,  Ari¬ 
zona,  to  cover  rescue  flights  of 
food  and  medicine  to  the  Nava¬ 
jos,’’  explains  Dave. 

“After  being  in  Winslow  sev¬ 
eral  days,  I  received  instruc¬ 
tions  to  try  to  get  on  a  truck 
going  to  Navajo  mountain, 
which  is  the  center  of  activity. 
A  doctor  and  nurse  had  been 
brought  there  by  helicopter  to 
care  for  the  many  sick. 

Transport  Bocord 

“Before  I  go  any  further,  let 
me  tell  you  I  must  have  set 
some  kind  of  a  record  for  the 
number  of  different  kinds  of 
transportation  used  in  covering 
a  story.  I  used  a  plane  to  fly 
over  the  Indians,  trucks  (rang¬ 
ing  from  6  X  6’s  to  pickups), 
a  weasel,  bulldozer,  jeep  and  last 
but  not  least  a  shovel. 

“I  was  pushing  a  shovel  about 
every  time  I  traveled  anywhere 
in  that  mountain  area.  Was  be¬ 
ginning  to  wonder  if  I  was  a 
photographer  or  a  ditch  digger. 
I  managed  to  get  a  truck  to 
Tuba  City  and  from  there-  I 
hitched  a  ride  on  a  hay  truck 
caravan  to  the  Navajo  Mountain 
Day  School. 

“The  caravan  arrived  at  the 
school  at  one  in  the  morning, 
and  I  had  been  riding  in  trucks 
for  about  17  hours,  just  to  go 
220  miles!  They  had  a  hot  meal 
and  coffee  waiting  for  us.  At 
first  they  thought  1  was  just  an¬ 
other  driver  of  the  trucks,  and 
I  was  too  cold  and  hungry  ^ 
say  anything. 

"The  next  day  Indians  came 
to  the  school  from  miles  around 
to  get  hay  for  their  shem  and 
food  for  their  families.  £very- 
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body  at  the  school  was  working 
18  and  more  hours  daily,  so  my 
second  night  there  I  took  over 
the  duties  of  fireman  from  mid¬ 
night  until  morning.  This  gave 
a  couple  of  the  people  a  chance 
to  get  a  little  extra  badly  need¬ 
ed  sleep.’’ 

Later,  he  said,  he  went  into 
the  back  country  for  pictures  of 
living  conditions. 

Hogan  Guests 

“We  carried  a  box  of  sand¬ 
wiches,’’  Dave  reports,  “and  a 
box  of  soda  crackers  and  coffee. 
After  traveling  12  hours,  we 
arrived  at  the  hogan  (a  rude 
hut)  of  Dave  Fat  and  stayed 
there  for  the  night.  We  had  a 
mattress  and  some  blankets  and 
were  warm  inside  the  hogan. 

“And  we  ate  our  own  food,  as 
we  didn't  want  to  take  any  of 
the  meager  supplies  of  the  Fat's. 
I  was  shown  how  to  wash  with 
snow,  and  it  wasn’t  too  bad  at 
that.’’ 

Dave  said  that  he  and  his 
weasel  driver  followed  this  visit 
with  a  trip  to  other  hogans 
about  10  miles  away. 

“The  first  thing  I  saw,’’  he 
says,  “were  kids  running  around 
in  the  snow  without  shoes  and 
with  very  little  clothing.  I 
learned  that  very  few  of  them 
have  shoes. 

“When  the  Indians  saw  me, 
they  thought  I  was  a  she^  in¬ 
spector,  so  Gene,  the  driver  of 
the  weasel,  had  to  do  a  lot  of 
explaining  before  I  could  get  my 
pi^ures.  We  couldn’t  spend 
much  time  shooting  because  we 
were  supposed  to  get  back  to 
the  school  some  time  that  night’’ 
Isolated  Foursome 

On  the  return  trip,  he  said, 
they  picked  up  an  Indian  cou¬ 
ple.  After  a  slow  10  miles,  a 
track  came  off  the  weasel,  forc¬ 
ing  the  party  to  make  a  big 
clearing  in  the  snow,  chop  down 
several  trees  and  build  a  fire. 

“We  set  up  the  radio,”  Dave 
said,  “but  we  couldn’t  get 
through  to  the  school.  However, 
we  could  hear  them.  I  listened 
till  11  o’clock,  which  was  the 
final  broadcast,  and  they  didn’t 
seem  to  worry  about  us,  so  we 
went  to  bed. 

“Gene  and  I  slept  as  close 
together  as  we  could  get  and 
piled  what  blankets  we  had  over 
us.  The  Indians  had  their 
sheepskins  and  blankets  and 
slept  on  the  other  side  of  the 
clearing.  We  were  all  sleeping 
on  the  coldest  spot  of  the  whole 
Indian  reservation. 

“For  breakfast  we  shared  some 
of  the  sandwiches  we  had  left 
with  the  two  passengers.  To 
make  coffee  we  would  fill  a  can 
with  snow  and  melt  it  down,  and 
keep  repeating  this  process  until 
we  had  enough  water  for  coffee. 
When  we  were  all  through,  we 
couldn’t  tell  if  we  were  drink¬ 
ing  coffee  or  ashes,  but  we  didn’t 


waste  a  drop  of  whatever  it  was. 

“1  started  fooling  around  with 
the  radio  again,  and  when  I 
heard  someone  from  the  school 
talking,  I  cut  in.  1  was  a  mighty 
happy  person  when  he  answered 
me,  but  after  he  learned  of  our 
trouble  he  told  us  we  would 
have  to  try  to  fix  it  ourselves 
(the  weasel,  that  is)  as  there 
was  nothing  available  to  res¬ 
cue  us. 

10  Cold  Hours 

“All  we  had  in  the  way  of 
tools  was  a  wrench,  a  hammer 
and  a  shovel.  No  jack.  Well, 
the  shovel  served  as  the  jack. 
We  dug  out  under  the  track  so 
that  only  one  side  was  resting 
in  the  snow. 

“After  working  about  10  hours 
we  managed  to  get  the  track 
back  on.  I  never  thought  we 
would  do  it.  We  ate  the  last  of 
our  food  and  then  called  on  the 
radio  to  say  that  we  were  on  the 
way  out.” 

It  took  Dave  and  his  driver 
11  hours  to  get  back  to  the 
school,  a  distance  of  34  miles. 
"In  some  places,”  he  says,  "the 
road  was  so  covered  with  snow 
you  couldn’t  tell  where  it  was.” 

The  next  day  he  started  back 
to  L.A.  in  the  weasel.  They 
picked  up  a  sick  baby  and  a 
pregnant  woman. 

“I  was  to  ride  out  with 
them,”  he  said,  “so  that  I  might 
get  my  pictures  back  to  the 
papers.  All  the  way  back  I  was 
hoping  that  on  top  of  my  other 
experiences  I  wouldn’t  have  to 
be  a  midwife  or  a  grave  digger. 
When  I  left  them,  though,  they 
were  both  doing  all  right. 

“Then  I  hitched  a  ride  to  Flag¬ 
staff,  and  from  there  caught  a 
bus  to  Winslow,  and  then  I 
caught  the  first  plane  back  to 
L.A.” 

Boxing  Bouquets 

I’VE  never  tried  my  hand,  back, 

legs  and  waistline  at  ringside 
before,  so  last  week  I  visited 
Madison  Square  Garden  to  see 
if  I,  too,  could  get  some  decent 
fight  shots. 

Hand,  back,  legs  and  waist¬ 
line — that’s  the  correct  expres¬ 
sion.  You  use  all  of  them,  I  dis¬ 
covered,  and  leave  the  Garden 
several  limp  hours  later  feeling 
as  though  you’d  wrestled  an  oc¬ 
topus  on  an  icy  pavement. 

It's  Easy — Yeah! 

Guy  from  the  New  York 
Times,  Ed  Hausner,  he  said  it 
was  easy.  Said  all  you  did  was 
move  back  with  your  camera 
when  the  fighters  moved  toward 
you,  said  to  time  it  right  and 
you  couldn’t  miss. 

Guy  from  Acme,  he  also  said 
it  was  easy.  Told  me  to  wait 
till  the  fighters  were  in  the 
right  position,  then  shoot.  Said 
wait  till  you  see  a  punch  com¬ 
ing.  then  bang. 

Now  all  this  sounded  sensible, 
and  it  looked  easy  to  watch 
them  do  it,  but  every  time  there 
was  whacking  belly  punch  or 
a  bloody  nose  bop  or  better  yet 
a  resounding  knockdown,  I  was 
having  a  cramp  in  my  big  toe 
or  cocking  the  shutter  or  pulling 
a  slide  or  listening  to  the  olonde 
in  the  front  row  shout,  "Get 
him,  Pete!  Now!  Now!” 

I  took  a  worse  beating  than 
Pete.  My  timing  was  as  far  off 
as  a  cumulus  cloud.  Of  course 
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it  didn’t  help  any,  either,  to  be 
hung  skyward  in  what  the  Gar¬ 
den  officials  call  the  hangar,  an 
overhanging  photographers’  coop 
about  75  feet  from  ringside. 

Dining  Room  Muscles 

Or  to  be  working  with  a  6  3/8 
inch  lens  from  that  distance,  and 
without  speed  lighting  yet.  Or 
to  be  shortwinded  and  equipped 
with  only  dining  room  muscles. 

You  just  gotta  be  in  shape, 
fellows.  I  was  soon  out  of  it, 
and  tense  as  a  racing  dog.  I 
shot  eight  pictures,  then  sud¬ 
denly  quit  when  I  got  my  third 
Charley  horse. 

I  spent  the  rest  of  my  time 
marveling  at  the  boys’  keen 
sense  of  anticipation,  their  en¬ 
durance  and  their  agiiity,  and 
rooting  for  Pete  to  get  up  off 
the  floor  and  beat  the  hell  out 
of  Joey  from  Syracuse. 

s 

Melton  Joins 
Ft.  Worth  Press 
As  Sports  Chief 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.  —  Pop 
Boone,  who  has  grown  into  a 
Fort  Worth  institution  in  his 
26  years  as  sports  editor  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Press,  moved  aside 
this  week — ^but  just  a  bit— to 
make  room  for  a  new  sports 
editor,  Amos  W.  Melton. 

Melton,  himself  a  veteran  of 
20  years  on  the  competitive 
Fort  Worth  Star  -  Telegram, 
mainly  in  sports,  will  plan  cov¬ 
erage  and  run  the  department 
No  Retirement 

But — “Pop  retiring?  Not  on 
your  life!”  read  a  Press  an¬ 
nouncement  story.  As  sports 
editor  “emeritus,”  Boone  will 
continue  his  daily  column, 
“Pop’s  Palaver,”  and,  with  more 
time  for  fishing,  will  write  more 
of  his  “Jes  a  Dam  Lie”  yams. 

Melton,  one  of  the  first  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  Texas  Christian 
University  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  and  editor  of  the  Skiff, 
campus  newspaper,  in  1927,  has 
heen  closely  identified  with 
TCU  sports.  He  held  his  first 
newspaper  job  in  Shanghai  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Star-Telegram. 
He  served  as  a  major  in  Air 
Corps  intelligence  in  China  dur 
ing  the  war. 


Need  a 

PHOTOGRAPHER! 

Due  to  economic  changes  result¬ 
ing  in  the  closing  of  a  Now  York 
City  newspaper  several  capabit 
news  photographers,  members  of 
the  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York,  Inc.,  are  now 
available.  They  have  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  of  experience  as 
news,  feature  and  sports  pho¬ 
tographers. 

For  further  information,  write,  airt 
or  phone  the 

PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK,  lie. 
220  L  42iid  St  Marray  Hil 
^^NewJfoijkGtir _ - 
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FOR  THE 
"BIG”  SHOTS 


First  Prize,  Professional  Feature  Class,  "Livability  Zero": 
SPEED  GRAPHIC  photo  by  Joe  Linhoff,  Minneapolis  Star. 


Honor  Award  Winner,  "Quit  'n  Time":  SPEED  GRAPHIC  ^ 
photo  by  James  J.  Cathey,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  ^ 


ITS  GRAFLEX! 


Second  Prize,  Non-Professional  Action  Class,  "Tolleson  Explosion": 
SPEED  GRAPHIC  photo  by  Fred  M.  Buck,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


There  is  hardly  a  picture  assignment  too  difficult 
for  photo-reporters  with  the  right  equipment.  That’s 
why  for  the  *'hig”  shots — the  front  page  pictures 
that  editors  want — it’s  Graflex  nine  times  out  of  ten. 

More  news  photographers  depend  on  the  famous 
SPEED  GRAPHIC  because  it’s  proved  indispensable 
again  and  again.  The  prize -winning  photos  shown 
here  are  only  representative  of  the  many  outstand¬ 
ing  pictures  newsmen  are  getting  every  day  through¬ 
out  the  world  with  the  famous  SPEED  GRAPHIC! 

Graflex  Inc.,  Rochester  8,  iV.  Y. 
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CIRCULATION 

Carrier  Merit  Program 
Used  by  Dayton  News 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

AN  Honor  and  Merit  Program  each  boy  every  three  months. 

has  been  put  into  effect  for  The  boy  and  his  parents  are 
Dayton  ( O. )  News  carriers  then  contacted  by  the  branch 
which  includes  the  cooperation  counselor  to  keep  them  in- 
of  the  parents  with  branch  and  formed  of  the  progress  the  boy 
district  counselors.  The  boys  is  making  in  his  newspaper 
are  rated  only  on  their  news-  route  performance.  The  rating 
paper  route  performance.  is  confidential  and  is  an  ap- 


paper  route  performance.  is  confidential  and  is  an  ap- 

Branch  and  district  counselors  praisal  of  each  boy  and  con- 
are  being  trained  to  follow  cerns  only  his  branch  and  dis- 
through  with  the  program  and  trict  counselors  and  his  parents, 
visit  each  parent  every  three  Each  question  has  a  value  of 
months  after  the  boy  is  rated,  from  one  to  four  points. 

“In  this  manner,  I  am  sure  that  Newspaperboys  maintaining  a 
we  will  build  better  boys,  de-  grade  of  90  or  better  during 
velop  greater  parent  interest,  each  period,  and  meeting  the 
and  improve  our  entire  news-  time  requirements  for  each 
paperboy  program,”  said  John  award,  will  receive  awards  for 
Shank,  circulation  manager.  which  they  qualify.  To  be  eli- 
Hold  Honors  Bonquet  award  a  boy  must 

•pu-  XT  ,  have  been  a  newspaperboy  for 

three  full  months,  except  in  the 
®  program  in  case  of  Master  Salesmen,  for 
llMQ  ^  ^’"P^tus  to  the  which  he  must  have  been  a 

iTivan  Carrier  for  at  least  five  month, 

given  when  more  than  450  honor 

newspaperboys  out  of  a  total 
carrier  organization  of  1,700  at-  interstate  Program 
tended  an  honors  banquet  in  PROGRAM  highlights  for  the 
recognition  of  Master  Sales-  spring  convention  of  the  In¬ 
men.  These  boys  maintained  terstate  Circulation  Managers 
a  grade  of  90%  or  better  on  Association  at  Hotel  William 
service,  attitude,  personal  ap-  Penn,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  March 
pearance,  collections,  behavior  20-22,  were  announced  this 
and  salesmanship  over  a  period  week.  The  meeting  will  open 
of  five  months.  Sunday  evening  with  a  recep- 

Carriers  and  their  parents  at-  tion  and  buffet  supper, 
tended  the  dinner,  with  school.  The  Early  Bird  Breakfast 
church  and  public  oflScials.  The  Round-table  will  start  the  Mbn- 
WM  followed  by  three  day  meeting.  Features  sched- 
wlden  Gloves  bouts  and  the  uled  for  the  general  Monday 
Midw^em  Hayride”  from  morning  session  include  a  talk 
WLWT.  “Both  the  boys  and  by  John  Corson.  Washington 
guests  were  favorable  in  their  <D.  C.)  Post,  on  “Will  Tele- 
praise  of  the  program,”  said  vision  Affect  Circulation?”  a 
Shank.  “The  city  officials,  in  talk  by  Dave  Fair,  Harrisburg 
particular,  were  very  much  im-  (Pa.)  Patriot  Evening  News,  on 
■phased  both  of  the  newspaper-  “Promoting  Mail  Circulation” 
boys  themselves  and  the  oppor-  and  a  discussion  on  public  re- 
twity  newspaper  routes  offer  latlons  led  by  Jack  Dempsey, 
youngsters.”  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times-Herald. 

I^ylon  News  has  pub-  Dr.  George  W.  Crane,  columnist, 
llshed  a  handbook  for  each  will  be  the  banquet  speaker 
branch  counselor  to  present  to  Monday  evening, 
parents  of  carriers  and  a  special  At  the  Tuesday  session,  Phil 
presentation  used  to  inform  Knox,  Pittsburgh  Sun  -  Tele- 
'branch  and  district  counselors  graph,  will  present  citations  and 
on  the  1949  Honor  and  Merit  awards.  W.  P.  Wilson,  Wash- 
program.  ington  (Pa.)  Observer  and  Re- 

How  Plan  Works  porter,  will  discuss  the  new 

CounsAinre  oto  >,4  *u  .  proposed  postal  rates,  and  Bill 

suSi  a^rovram  wifi  Dempsey,  ^arfc  (N.  J.)  Star 

to  ( 1 )  **coach  them  Ledger,  will  report  on  the  effects 

£y  on  his  weak  points?!  2)  pra^-  baseball  on  circulation. 

.SSio™m“  giie*^  couSorJ'^J  Seek  to  Change  Rates 
training  tool  to  guide  their  boys  SOUTHEASTERN  Compensation 
®  P**0P**'  manner.  Rating  Bureau,  which  de- 

,  Slogan  of  the  program  is:  termines  rates  for  various  com- 
Ita  an  Honor  to  be  an  Honor  pensation  insurance  companies, 
Nei^paperboy.”  The  plan  is  is  seeking  to  change  the  insur- 
.designed  to  reduce  newspaper-  ance  compensation  rates  cover- 
boy  turnover  by  giving  each  ing  circulation  district  men. 
boy  a  goal  to  achieve.  It  will  Such  a  change  would  take  them 
reduce  stops  and  complaints  out  of  the  classification  cover- 
better  service.  It  will  ing  advertising  salesmen,  re¬ 
build  circulation  by  providing  porters,  clerical  employes,  etc., 
TOtter  salesmanship.  It  wifi  and  place  them  in  rate  classi- 
loulld  greater  parent  interest  in  fication  No.  4304,  which  covers 
the  boy’s  accomplishments  and  other  newspaper  employes  at  a 
build  public  interest  in  news-  higher  rate, 
ipa^rboys.  Don  R.  Davis,  Birmingham 

A  rating  sheet  is  made  out  for  (Ala.)  News- Age-Herald,  secre-  . 


Rising  Costs  Close 
Milwaukee  Paper 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  The  No- 
winy  Polski,  daily  newspaper 
published  here  for  42  years  in 
the  Polish  language,  has  been 
discontinued,  ta^ause  of  rising 
costs  and  declining  revenues. 
'This  leaves  the  Kuryer  Polski  as 
the  only  Milwaukee  Polish  lan¬ 
guage  daily. 

The  Nowiny  was  organized  in 
1906  as  the  organ  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Catholic  archdiocese,  chang¬ 
ing  shortly  from  a  weekly  to 
a  daily.  In  1938  the  operation 
was  taken  over  by  the  Francis¬ 
can  Fathers.  The  paper  em¬ 
ployed  about  50  persons.  The 
newspaper’s  job  printing  plant 
will  be  closed  as  soon  as  orders 
on  hand  have  been  completed. 

tary  of  the  Southern  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association,  has 
outlined  duties  of  district  men, 
emphasizing  they  are  not  deliv¬ 
ery  men  nor  collectors,  but 
rather  good-will  representatives 
and  sales  managers. 

News  by  the  Sack 

GUNNY  sacks  were  used  to 

deliver  the  Blackfoot  (Ida.) 
Daily  Bulletin  to  snowbound 
residents  of  Bingham  County 
during  the  February  blizzard, 
C.  P.  Kimball,  publisher,  re¬ 
ports. 

Ample  gunny  sacks  were 
available  because  Blackfoot  is 
the  seat  of  the  biggest  Russet 
potato  producing  county  of 
Idaho. 

For  all  of  one  week  Bulletins 
were  placed  in  sacks  tailed  with 
red  tags  to  serve  as  a  marker 
on  the  snow.  Sacks  were  taken 
to  isolated  communities  by  air¬ 
plane,  and,  after  the  pilot  buzzed 
the  town  to  notify  residents, 
were  dropped.  ’The  pilot  in¬ 
variably  made  delivery  within 
50  to  200  feet  of  his  target. 

One  thousand  papers  were  de¬ 
livered  daily  to  the  commun¬ 
ities  of  ’Thomas,  Springfield, 
Wapello,  Pingree  and  smaller 
centers. 

Mike  Forbes,  news  editor, 
fathered  the  plan,  and  W.  S. 
Sherwood,  circulation  manager, 
executed  it. 

Magazine  Airliit 

THREE  special  all-cargo  plane 

flights  were  required  to  get 


85,000  copies  of  the  Sunday 
magazine  section  of  the  Deseret 
News  out  of  snowbound  Wyom¬ 
ing  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  time 
for  regular  distribution. 

The  urgently-needed  copies, 
packaged  in  40-pound  bundles, 
had  been  stalled  on  surface 
transportation  at  Rawlins,  Wyo., 
for  nearly  a  week.  United  Air 
Lines  flew  a  DC-3  (^rgollner 
from  Denver  into  the  Rawlins 
airport,  and  in  three  trips  to  the 
Utah  capital  the  “airlift”  had 
delivered  the  13,790  pounds  of 
papers  in  ample  time  to  meet 
all  deadlines. 

Lyons  in  Rochester 
WAL’TER  M.  LYONS,  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager  since  1928, 
has  been  promoted  to  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle. 
He  succeeds  the  late  Frank  A. 
Roberts. 

Archie  C.  Clarke,  country 
manager,  moves  to  the  city  spot, 
and  Harold  F.  Wheeler,  a  city 
supervisor,  takes  Clarke’s  old 
job 

■ 

Lemer  Is  Head 
Of  23  Weeklies 

Chicago — Leo  A.  Lerner  has 
been  elected  president  of  four 
companies  which  publish  23 
weekly  community  newspapers 
here. 

His  election  followed  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  transaction  in  which 
the  Lincoln-Belmont  Publishing 
Co.  purchased  from  A.  O.  Cap- 
lan  his  stock  holdings  in  that 
company  and  his  holdings  in  the 
Myers  Publishing  Co.,  the  W.  L 
Johnson  Publishing  Co.  and  the 
Neighbor  Press. 

Mr.  Lerner,  as  the  only  ^ 
maining  stockholder  in  the  Lin¬ 
coln-Belmont  Publishing  Co.  be¬ 
comes  controlling  owner  and  as¬ 
sumes  personal  management  of 
23  newspapers,  as  well  as  the 
plant  which  prints  them. 

Mrs.  Deana  Lerner  will  re¬ 
place  Mr.  Caplan  as  a  directs. 
Thomas  Francis  Myers,  Jr.,  re 
tains  his  post  as  chairman  of 
the  board  and  vicepresident  of 
the  Myers  Publishing  Co.  ^ 
ert  E.  Kinnare  retains  his  place 
on  the  board. _ _ 

THE  ROCHESTER 

Democral-Chronkle 


The  BEST  in 

I  CARRIER 

AGS 

N.B.A.  offers  beHer 
quality,  prices  and  serv¬ 
ice  on  carrier  baqs, 
aprons,  tags,  collection 
books,  binders  and 
motor  route  tubes.  Ajso 
promotion  ads  and  idea 
services.  Get  prices. 

N.B.A. 


Newspapers  prefer  Heply-0 
Letters  for  new  subscriptions, 
renewals  and  classified  promo¬ 
tions. 
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This  is  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  currently  appearing  in  newspapers  in 
the  18  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  where  Esso  products  are  marketed. 


’SOX"  MOONEY,  AAachin*  Shop  Foromon 


ELEANOR  SCHAEFFER,  Purchoto  Order  Clerk 


"GARRY"  RYAN,  Plant  Maintenance  Mechanic 


GEORGE  KOEPPLINGER,  Head  Stock  Checker 


Tint's  Oooef  fbr 


like  these  make  people  feel  good  about  their  jobs  with  us. 

What  does  it  all  add  up  to?  It  adds  up  to  an  experienced 
team  of  28,000  workers  .  .  .  with  an  average  of  12  years* 
service.  It  adds  up  to  over  30  years  without  a  major  labor 
disturbance.  It  adds  up  to  over  2,400  proud 
wearers  of  30-year  service  emblems.  It  adds 
up  to  the  invaluable  experience  and  skiU  of 
^  ■  people  like  these  who  are  maintaining  high 

P  M  levels  of  production  to  bring  you  the  oil 

products  you  need.  The  better  you  live,  the 
more  oil  you  use! 


Clerk  . . .  foreman  . . .  mechanic . . .  checker . . .  everyone  at 
Esso  Standard  Oil  has  a  good  job  I  It’s  a  job  with  good  pay 
and  fair  treatment . . .  and  opportunities  to  get  ahead  on  the 
job.  It’s  all  part  of  a  thirty-year-old  “good  jobs”  policy  based 
on  the  common-sen.se  theory  that  a  happy 
worker  is  a  good  worker  and  a  steady  worker. 

Esso  employees  like  their  jobs  for  many  ^ 
reasons.  Sickness  and  accident  benefits,  m 
Retirement  with  pay.  Paid  vacations.  Ca.sh  %  41 

awards  for  worth-while  suggestions.  A 
Thrift  Plan  for  that  rainy  day.  Ads  autages 


ESSO  STANDARD 
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SYNDICATES 


Artist-Adventurer 
Teams  With  Scenarist 

By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 


DURING  all  the  years  that  Tom 
Fanning  adventured  up  and 
down  the  continent,  taking  a 
fling  at  each  thing  that  came 
his  way — boxing,  ranching  in 
the  Southwest,  running  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  in  Argentine 
and  in  New  York — he  recorded 
what  he  saw  in  authentic  detail. 
The  adventures  were  captured 
with  pen  and  brush  in  sketch 
books  that  he  saved. 

That  authentic  detail  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  illustrations 
for  the  "Tex  Austin”  daily  com¬ 
ic  strip,  being  released  by  New 
York  Post  Syndicate  to  news¬ 
papers  March  21.  A  Sunday  page 
will  begin  March  27. 

Dream  Come*  True 
It  is  the  fruition  of  a  long 
dream  for  Fanning.  Now  past 
40,  he  worked  up  his  first  strip 
at  18.  It  flopped. 

“The  gags  weren’t  good 
enough.”  he  explains. 

He  didn’t  take  a  chance  like 
that  again.  This  time  the  gags 
and  continuity  are  being  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  long-time  friend,  Sam 
Robins,  who  spent  six  years  in 
Hollywood  turning  out  original 
screenplays. 

Robins  scripted  “Dead  End 
Kid”  stories,  "Hopalong  Cas¬ 
sidy,”  “Billy  the  Kid”  yarns,  and 
musicals.  He  father^  one  of 
the  first  anti-Nazi  pictures, 
“Enemy  Agent.” 

Robins,  formerly  a  reporter 
on  the  New  York  Times,  has  in 
many  ways  a  career  that  paral¬ 
lels  Fanning’s.  He,  too,  wanted 
to  be  an  artist,  but  it  turned  out 
that  his  talent  for  expression 
made  him  a  writer.  Robins  was 
one  of  the  top  writers  of  film 
-documentaries,  so  popular  at 
the  war’s  end.  He  was  far  into 
a  novel  with  a  background  in 
Texas  when  Fanning  showed 
him  the  “Tex  Austin”  strip. 
Robins  was  drafted. 

Texas  in  New  York 
The  strip  combines  the  Texas 
and  New  York  locales  of  box¬ 
ers  and  ranchers.  The  western 
continuity  is  done  in  a  realistic 
vein,  dealing  as  often  with  min¬ 
ing,  oil,  and  dude  ranching  as 
with  old-fashioned  buckaroos. 

After  Fanning  had  hit  the 
road  through  Western  America 
until  boxing  was  becoming  a 
past,  he  turned  to  New  York, 
where  he  worked  as  advertising 
illustrator  and  art  director*  In 
his  home  town,  Minneapolis,  he 
had  gone  to  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts.  He  went  from  New  York 
to  Montreal  in  advertising,  then 
to  the  Argentine,  where  he 
helped  organize  an  advertising 
agency  and,  more  important  to 
him,  had  time  to  draw  Argen¬ 
tine  boxers  and  gauchos. 

In  1940  he  join^  the  Argen¬ 
tine  branch  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  ^ree  years  later  became 
vicepresident  of  Grant  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  later  moving  to  New 
York.  Ultimately  he  took  on  the 


presidency  of  Trans  World  Ad¬ 
vertising,  specializing  in  export. 
When  exchange  and  export  diffi¬ 
culties  became  too  much  to  cope 
with,  he  tossed  the  executive  hat 
out  the  window  and  gambled  on 
the  strip. 

Together,  Fanning,  Robins  and 
Bob  Hall  of  the  syndicate  worked 
the  idea  out  until  they  came  up 
with  what  they  call  “the  per¬ 
fect  story.” 

But,  Fanning  wasn’t  satisfied 
until  he  got  the  approval  of  his 
20-year-old  daughter,  who  he 
says  is  his  best  critic.  So,  the 
strip  goes  ahead,  and  down  in 
South  America,  beautiful  Argen¬ 
tine  Mrs.  Fanning  is  preparing 
to  join  the  family. 

Ickes  Quits  Column 

HAROLD  L.  ICKES.  high-paid 

author  of  the  “Man  to  Man” 
column,  distributed  by  the  New 
York  Post  Syndicate,  will  dis¬ 
continue  the  column  on  March 
31.  when  his  contract  expires. 

Ickes  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
he  is  dropping  the  column  “in 
order  that  (he)  may  give  all  of 
his  time  to  finishing  a  book 
which  (he)  began  to  write  last 
summer  in  Maine.” 

“My  unexpected  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign.”  said  Ickes,  “so  com¬ 
pletely  threw  me  out  of  step 
that  it  is  necessary  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  book  if  I  am  to  get 
it  out  within  the  reasonable  ex¬ 
pectation  of  Harper  and  Bros., 
with  which  firm  I  have  signed 
a  contract.” 

The  book,  he  said,  will  be 
based  upon  a  comprehensive 
diary  which  he  has  kept  ever 
since  going  to  Washington.  It 
will  deal  in  large  measure  with 
incidents  connected  with  the 
Roosevelt  administration. 

Welles  Column  Stops 

SUMNER  WELLES’  once-a-week 

column,  distributed  by  New 
York  Herald  Syndicate,  has  ter¬ 
minated.  Welles  said  illness  had 


46  out 
of  100  "  J 

46  out  of  every 
100  New  York  Sun 
families  own  their 
own  homes.  This  pro*  \  ^ 
portion  is  43%  higher  \  ^ 
than  the  proportion  for  ^ 
the  New  York  market,  ^ 
which  is  32  out  of  100. 
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forced  him  to  reduce  his  work 
schedule.  Several  months  ago, 
he  suffered  a  heart  attack  while 
on  a  midnight  walk  and  was 
found  near  death  from  exposure 
in  a  frozen  field  hours  later. 

Cartoonists  to  Elect 
NATIONAL  Cartoonists  Society 
members  are  posting  ballots 
on  candidates  nominated  at  its 
Feb.  24  meeting  in  New  York. 

Nominees  include  Milton  Can- 
iff  and  Russell  Patterson,  presi¬ 
dent:  Dow  Walling  and  Martin 
Brenner,  first  vicepresident;  A1 
Capp  and  Bob  Dunn,  second 
vicepresident:  C.  D.  Russeli  and 
Gregory  d’Alessio:  and  John 
Pierotti,  treasurer. 

Africa  Misses  Comics 
AMERICAN  shipping  strikes 
struck  a  blow  at  the  children 
of  all  ages  in  South  Africa,  said 
a  recent  item  in  the  Capetown 
Cape  Times.  “There  is  no 
Mickey  Mouse  or  Uncle  Remus 
to  delight  us.”  the  newspaper 
said.  “Supplies  of  the  comics 
have  run  out  locally.” 

On  Hollywood.  Doily 

“FOTO  FACE  in  Hoilywood,” 
a  cartoon  strip  about  the 
movie  industry,  has  gone  from 
weekly  to  daily  and  is  current¬ 
ly  available,  according  to  Artist 
Martin,  who  advises  that  syndi¬ 
cation  is  by  the  Herb  Martin 
Syndicate,  Hollywood. 

Wooden  Eggs 

PREPARED  for  the  children  is 
a  four-week  Easter  sequence, 
Sunday  color  pages,  released  by 
Bell  Syndicate,  which  begins 
March  27  and  ends  on  Easter 
Sunday.  The  series  is  called 
“Uncle  Wiggily  and  His  Wooden 
Easter  Eggs.” 

Notes 

SHEILA  JOHN  DALY,  who 
does  the  teen-age  column,  “On 
the  Solid  Side,”  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 


dicate,  has  a  new  book  sched¬ 
uled  for  August  by  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  It  will  cover  “correct  man¬ 
ners  for  the  male  teen-ager.” 

King  Features  Syndicate  has 
announced  creation  of  a  Special 
Service  division  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  booklets  for  gen¬ 
eral  commercial  use.  KFS  artists 
will  create  cartoon  characters 
especially  for  use  by  advertisers. 

Bell  Syndicate  is  reported  to 
be  planning  a  strip  release, 
“Tanny,”  by  Rex  Maxon.  The 
strip  features  a  circus-born  girl 
heroine.  Continuity  is  by  Tom 
Duncan,  author  of  “Gus  the 
Great,”  a  book  about  circus  peo¬ 
ple. 

Gene  Byrnes,  creator  of 
“Regler’  Fellers”  and  other 
comics  characters,  announces  his 
association,  in  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity,  with  William  F.  Kruse 
and  Associates,  Chicago  public 
relations  firm. 

■ 

Reporter  Crusades 
On  Apparel  'Bargains' 

Cincinnati.  O.  —  Betty  Dono¬ 
van,  Post  reporter,  is  off  on  a 
one-woman  crusade  against  cer¬ 
tain  local  stores. 

Mrs.  Donovan,  mother  of  two 
small  daughters,  saw  a  suit  io 
a  shop  window,  went  in  and  said 
she  wanted  to  buy  it.  A  sales¬ 
person  told  her  the  garment  was 
size  40,  much  too  big  for  her. 
“It’s  a  12  or  14,”  persisted  Betty, 
“and  I  intend  to  have  it.” 

When  she  was  informed  the 
suit  wasn’t  for  sale,  the  reporter 
notified  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau,  which  decided  that  any¬ 
thing  advertised  must  be  sold. 
So  Betty  got  the  suit  at  a  ri¬ 
diculously  low  price.  She  did 
likewise  when  she  saw  a  blouse 
she  liked. 

“Every  time  I  go  to  those 
shops,  you  ought  to  see  the  help 
run  for  cover,”  she  says.  "I 
guess  they  call  me  ‘Little 
Poison,’  but  I'm  a  stickler  for 
truth  in  advertising,  and,  it 
pays.” 


Problems 


that  concern  all  readers 


Love  .  .  .  marriage  .  .  .  the  family.  Here’s 
practical  assistance  for  everyone  by  an  expert  whose  long 
experience  has  included  actual  personal  contacts  with 
thousands  of  puzzled  men  and  women. 

Share  DORIS  BLAKE  and  her  experiences  with  your 
re-’ders!— A  daily  feature  that’s  habit-forming  for  young 
and  old,  male  and  female  ...  as  strong  in  reader  response 
as  it  is  in  ad-building  power.  Ask  for  sample  proofs  an(i 
prices  now 
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2s324«565  Ads, 
Classified  Total 
In  L.  A.  Times 

Los  Angeles — A  world’s  rec¬ 
ord  for  the  number  of  classified 
advertisements  published  in  1948 
is  claimed  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  by  Norman  Chandler, 
president  and  publisher,  and 
Osrlen  L.  Hurlburt,  classified 
advertising  manager. 

The  Times  carried  2,324.565 
classified  ads  in  1948,  a  gain 
over  1947  of  948,532  ads,  or 
68.8%.  The  1948  total  was  the 
greatest  volume  ever  carried  by 
the  Times,  and  surpassed  its 
previous  high  mark  of  1,767,111 
classified  ads  in  1924. 

Lost  Lead  in  '42 
The  Times  led  the  nation’s 
newspapers  in  classified  ad  vol¬ 
ume  for  13  years  until  1942, 
when  the  newsprint  shortage 
imposed  a  space  rationing  pro¬ 
gram  until  last  July,  when  it 
augmented  its  paper  supply  by 
purchase  of  an  Oregon  mill. 

Since  then,  classified  ad  vol¬ 
ume  has  been  growing  steadily. 
Last  month’s  volume  was  15,886 
more  classified  ads  and  211,032 
more  lines  than  in  the  same 
month  of  1948. 

In  total  classified  linage,  the 
Times  was  fifth  in  1948  among 
the  world's  newspapers,  com¬ 
puted  on  a  gross  basis  and  not 
confined  to  net  paid  advertising. 
But  it  increased  its  classifi^ 
volume  by  5,174.256  lines,  or 
125.3%,  over  1947  linage. 

The  achievement,  Hurlburt 
aid.  is  a  result  of  a  two-year 
reader  promotion  campaign,  plus 
the  factor  of  Los  Angeles’  wide¬ 
spread  metropolitan  area  which 
facilitates  buyer-seller  relation¬ 
ships. 

Los  Angeles  Mirror 
Starts  Classified 
liOS  ANGELES— The  Los  An¬ 
geles  Mirror  launched  a  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  section  March  3 
-a  feature  it  had  not  originally 
planned  to  do — with  promotion 
in  full-page  advertisements  in 
the  Mirror,  the  Times,  and  bill¬ 
board,  direct-mail  and  rack 
cards. 

General  rates  start  at  35  cents 
I  line  on  a  one-time  basis,  drop¬ 
ping  to  18  cents  on  a  30-time 
jchedule.  Public-service  classi¬ 
fications,  covering  Lost  and 
Found.  Rooms,  Room  and  Board, 
Children  to  Board,  and  Swaps, 
<iualify  for  “Exception  Rate  No. 
1."  and  start  at  30  cents  a  line 
for  the  one-time  rate,  with  19 
cents  for  the  six-time  rate. 
Personal  and  Situations  Wanted 
start  at  15  cents  a  line,  drop¬ 
ping  to  10  cents  a  line  for  six 
times. 

Near  Center  Spread 
The  classified  columns  will  be 
10  picas  and  8  points  wide,  five 
15-inch  columns  to  the  page, 
the  section  will  occupy  or 
be  placed  near  the  center 
jread.  according  to  Publisher 
Firgil  Pinkley.  'The  section  will 
bt  indexed.  Robert  ML  Kozek, 
rarmerly  of  the  Times  classified 
•tapartment,  heads  the  Mirror’s 
new  “Fingertip  Want  Ad  Sec- 
'  bon.” 


Publisher  Norman  Chcmdler.  left, 
looks  over  a  Los  Angeles  Times 
classified  section  with  CAM  Orlen 
L  Hurlburt. 


2  Wisconsin  Papers 
Brought  Into  One  Firm 

Neenah,  Wis.  —  Incorporation 
papers  have  been  filed  for  Nee- 
nah-Menasha  Newspapers,  Inc. 
The  News  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Daily  News-Times, 
Neenah,  a  corporation,  and  the 
Menasha  Record,  a  private  own¬ 
ership,  come  under  the  new 
single  corporation.  Involved  are 
2,000  shares  of  no  par  value  com¬ 
mon  stock  and  1,000  preferred. 

Incorporators  are  Edward  C. 
Cochrane,  Jane  Heath  Cochrane 
and  Gaylord  C.  Loehning.  The 
incorporation  does  not  affect  the 
publishing  of  the  two  papers 
separately.  Mr.  Cochrane  ac¬ 
quired  ownership  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord  earlier  this  year  from  Ira  H. 
Clough,  who  has  retired.  Mr. 
Cochrane  has  been  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  News  -  Times 
since  1943. 


Racehorse  Story 
Basis  for  2  Suits 

Baltimore,  Md.  —  A  $150,000 
libel  suit  has  been  filed  against 
William  Randolph  Hearst  and 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Baltimore  News-Post,  by  James 
A.  Gross,  a  veterinarian. 

Gross’  action  was  based  on 
four  articles  dealing  with  the 
death  of  Jockey  Benny  Leggett 
— killed  while  riding  Alpine 
Boy  at  a  Maryland  track.  Gross 
was  the  owner  of  the  horse. 

Chief  Judge  W.  Conwell  Smith 
has  refused  to  dismiss  a  similar 
suit  for  $150,000  against  the 
publications  company  and 
Rodger  H.  Pippen,  spiorts  editor 
of  the  News-Post.  That  suit  was 
brought  by  John  B.  Hatfield, 
horse  trainer. 

■ 

Tohnson  Succeeds 
Keller  in  Omaha 

Omaha,  Neb. — Lyle  A.  John¬ 
son,  former  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  advertising  representative 
in  Chicago,  has  been  named 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

He  succeeds  Harry  Keller, 
with  the  paper  since  1934,  who 
has  become  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin.  He  formerly  was  with 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune. 

Johnson  has  been  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  10  years.  He 
formerly  was  with  the  North 
Platte  (Neb.)  Bulletin,  Colum¬ 
bus  (Neb.)  Daily  Telegram  and 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal-Star. 
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Gallico  Lays 
Criticism  to 
Feud  with  Fast 

Paul  Gallico  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  membership  in  the 
Authors  League  of  America  be¬ 
cause  of  his  writings,  spokes¬ 
men  for  the  League  said  this 
week  after  it  had  received  a  re¬ 
quest  for  “strong  action’’  to  ex¬ 
pel  him. 

The  league  does  not  have  the 
constitutional  authority  for  the 
action  which  amounts  to  censor¬ 
ship,  a  spokesman  told  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

The  expulsion  request  was 
telegraphed  to  the  league  by  the 
Literature  Division  of  Arts, 
Sciences  and  Professions  be¬ 
cause  of  what  its  members  say 
is  “public  exercise  of  vicious 
race  hatred,’’  contained  in  the 
syndicated  Gallico  column  of 
Feb.  22. 

Dropped  from  J-A 

As  soon  as  the  column  ap¬ 
peared  in  early  editions  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American  the 
newspaper  began  receiving  tele¬ 
phone  protests.  The  column 
was  yanked  from  later  editions 
because  of  the  question  of  “good 
taste,”  according  to  a  Journal- 
American  staffer. 

The  column  attempted  to  tell 
the  story  of  George  Washington 
and  the  cherry  tree  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  Russian  Com¬ 
munist.  The  dialect  was  alleged 
bv  some  to  more  nearly  resem¬ 
ble  Yiddish,  an  implication  that 
signers  of  the  telegram  insist 
was  anti-Semitic. 

“I  am  not  anti-Semitic,  I  am 
anti  -  Communist,’’  Gallico  has 
responded,  citing  his  creation  of 
the  Hiram  Holliday  character  of 
his  fiction  stories  and  of  his 
columns.  Holliday  was  an  Amer¬ 
ican  who  adventured  over  the 
map  of  Europe,  fighting  Com¬ 
munism  and  Fascism. 

“This  telegram  of  protest,’’ 
said  Gallico,  “Is  an  attack  on  me 
by  Howard  Fast  and  others.’’ 

Gallico's  Feb.  27  column  had 
jibed  at  Howard  Fast’s  “I  Write 
As  I  Please’’  column,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Daily  Worker. 

“I  gather  from  the  tone  of  his 
article  that  Fast  enjoys  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  writing  as  he  pleases  .  .  .’’ 
said  Gallico's  Feb.  21  expres¬ 
sion,  “but  he  does  not  wish  me 
to  exercise  the  same  privilege 
in  the  newspapers  which  sub¬ 
scribe  to  my  syndicated  column.’’ 

Besides  Fast,  the  telegram  of 
protest  was  signed  by  Albert  E. 
Kahn,  Joseph  Levine,  Barry 
Stavls.  Madalyne  Reuter,  Louis 
Harap.  Selmar  Schocken,  Gene¬ 
vieve  Landman,  E.  Louis  Mally, 
Belle  Bruck,  Maxine  Smollett. 
Ryerson  Johnson,  Thomas  Bell, 
Maxim  Lieber,  Kent  'Viehover, 
John  Stuart,  Franklin  Folsom 
and  Benjamin  Melnitsky. 

Daily  Column  to  End 

Gallico  resigned  last  week  as 
president  of  the  Authors  Guild 
of  the  Authors  League  because 
he  intends  to  retire  to  England 
to  write  fiction.  He  will  dis¬ 
continue  his  daily  column  as  of 
April  1,  a  plan  he  announced  to 
his  syndicate  four  months  ago. 
he  said.  The  Sunday  column 
will  be  continued,  however. 


DIAMOND  DATE 

Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  marked 
its  75th  anniversory  on  Feb.  21. 
with  news  stories,  historic  pic¬ 
tures.  and  this  cartoon  by  Kelt 
Poper  was  founded  by  two  print¬ 
ers  (Ben  Dewes  and  George  Stan- 
iford)  24  years  after  California 
statehood.  Joseph  R.  Knowland 
became  publisher  on  Nov.  4,  1915. 

The  possibility  that  the  “Com¬ 
mies”  might  claim  they  were 
responsible  for  the  cessation  of 
the  column  “really  burns  the 
pants  off  me,”  Gallico  said. 

Mildred  Bellah,  editor  for  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate,  also  denied 
the  column  was  anti-Semitic  and 
added : 

“Paul  has  been  after  the  Daily 
Worker  for  a  long  time  and 
that's  the  basis  of  the  fight.” 

Gallico  is  quoted  as  saying 
the  dialect  is  “partly  in  the 
style  of  Arthur  Kober  and  part¬ 
ly  my  idea — perhaps  not  a  very 
good  one — of  Russian  dialect.” 

An  excerpt  from  the  ques¬ 
tioned  column: 

“Now  is  growing  all  red  in 
the  face  from  rage,  vith  anger, 
vith  exasperation  Papa  Vash- 
ington  and  he  is  yelling,  'Vat? 
Lowlife!  Schlemiel!  Pascudnyak! 
Bum!  Democrat!  You  cannot 
tell  a  lie?’  ”  ■ 

$37,500  Collected 
In  Retroactive  Raise 

Detroit  —  A  retroactive  pay 
melon  of  $37,500  was  cut  by 
277  Detroit  Free  Press  employes 
covered  by  the  Guild  contract. 
Individual  shares  ranged  from 
$70  to  $130,  after  taxes.  The 
payoff  covered  the  period  from 
Aug.  1  of  last  year  to  Jan.  6, 
when  a  new  Free  Press-Guild 
agreement  was  ratified. 

The  new  top  minimum  for 
assistant  city  editors,  head  copy- 
readers,  telegraph  editor,  state 
editor  and  ^itorial  writers  is 
now  $124.60.  Copyreaders,  r^ 
write  men,  assistant  state  edi¬ 
tor,  financial  editor  and  special 
writers  draw  $113.40  at  top 
scale,  and  reporters,  photogra¬ 
phers,  artists,  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  writers  get  $102.20  at  the 
top  minimum. 

■ 

Howard's  Father  Dies 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  —  Funeral 
services  took  place  here  Feb.  26 
for  John  P.  Howard,  81,  father 
of  Samuel  G.  Howard,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Denver 
( Colo. )  Post. 
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PROMOTION 

2  Avenues  of  Escape 
As  Research  Costs  Rise 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

THERE  is  a  wide  and  growing 

concern  both  in  general  ad¬ 
vertising  and  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  circles  that  the  high  and 
rising  cost  of  research  may 
cause  a  sharp  curtailment  of 
research  services  made  avail¬ 
able  by  newspapers  without 
cost  to  advertising. 

Some  curtailment  of  such 
services  has  been  noted,  and  it 
is  said  that  a  number  of  plans 
tor  establishing  or  broadening 
such  services  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  because  of  the  high  bud¬ 
gets  necessarily  involved. 

This  is  a  sad  situation  to  have 
to  face.  Much  of  the  success 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s 
“All  Business  Is  Local"  cam¬ 
paign,  and  much  of  the  swing 
of  national  advertising  into 
newspapers,  has  been  due  to 
newspaper-sponsored  market  re¬ 
search.  To  abandon  or  to  cut 
such  business-producing  services 
at  thte  time  would  be  serious  to 
the  polpjt  of  folly. 

Yet  newspapers  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  taking  a  hard 
look  at  research  costs,  and  for 
pondering  whether  the  invest¬ 
ment  is  worth  the  return.  The 
race  between  cost  and  return  is 
a  tight  one,  too  often  a  photo¬ 
finish.  Most  of  the  information 
advertisers  have  about  their 
markets  comes  from  the  news¬ 
papers.  No  other  medium  con¬ 
tributes  so  much  practical  mar¬ 
ket  information  to  the  advei^ 
User,  or  the  prospective  adver¬ 
tiser,  and  all  without  cost  to 
him. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  un¬ 
fairness  in  this  situation.  Too 
often  the  newspaper  pays  the 
bill  for  services  which  are  log¬ 
ically  the  responsibility  of  the 
advertising  agency  or  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  himself.  It  has  reached 
a  point  where  services  are  ex¬ 
pected  of  newspapers  that  are 
not  expected  of  competing 
media. 

In  addition  to  research  serv¬ 
ices,  newspapers  are  expected 
to  provide  merchandising  serv¬ 
ices,  also  mostly  free,  which 
also  are  in  n>any  cases  logically 
the  responsibility  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  or  the  advertiser 
himself.  And  competing  media 
are  not  expected  to  provide 
these  services,  free,  in  anywhere 
near  the  same  degree. 

Yet,  the  harsh  reality  is  that 
newspapers  cannot  afford  at 
this  time  to  curtail  these  serv¬ 
ices  so  1q^  as  these  services 
can  be  crecHted  with  production 
of  business.  What,  then,  can  be 
done?  It  seents  to  us  that 
there  are  only  two  avenues  of 
escape  from  this  pressure.  One 
is  to  induce  the  advertiser  to 
share  the  cost.  The  other, 
which  should  be  followed  in 
any  event,  is  to  purge  from 
every  research  activity  every 
element  of  waste,  and  there  are 
many  such  elements. 

The  need,  really,  is  for  more 


and  more  research.  But  re¬ 
search  must  pay  for  itself.  Here 
is  a  situation  that  calls  for 
courage,  and  for  intelligence  and 
imagination. 

Picture  Stunt 

WHAT  looks  like  a  pretty  keen 

carrierboy  promotion  is  be¬ 
ing  tried  currently  by  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post.  For 
every  two  new  subscriptions  a 
boy  gets— aod  the  offer  is  not 
limits  to  the  paper’s  regular 
carriers,  but  applies  to  any  boy 
— he  gets  a  free  studio  portrait 
of  himself  in  an  attractive 
leatherette  frame.  ’The  idea  is 
that  this  is  his  gift  to  Mom  for 
Mother’s  Day.  ’The  idea  is  be¬ 
ing  promoted  among  the  boys 
via  an  attractive  broadside 
which  reproduces  a  typical  stu¬ 
dio  portrait  of  a  boy  for  its 
cover. 

Spuds 

ONE  of  the  best  stories  of  how 

newspaper  advertising  can 
build  a  better  market  for  agri¬ 
culture  is  the  story  of  the 
Maine  potato  campaign.  Now 
comes  another  go(^  one  about 
the  Idaho  potato.  We  learn 
about  it  through  a  little  folder 
put  out  by  the  Memphis  (Tenn. ) 
Commercial  Appeal  and  Press- 
Scimitar. 

Evidently,  the  first  ad  in  an 
Idaho  potato  campaign  carried 
a  coupon  offering  a  french  fry 
cutter  for  30c.  Response  was 
so  great,  the  factory  couldn’t 
keep  up  with  demand,  and  the 
entire  schedule  had  to  be  re¬ 
vised. 

The  Memphis  papers  put  out 
this  story,  featuring  a  letter  of 
explanation  from  the  agency, 
Botsford,  Constantine  &  Gard¬ 
ner,  as  an  example  of  the  power 
of  newspaper  advertising,  al¬ 
though  there  is  no  special  Mem¬ 
phis  angle  to  the  story.  For 
this  they  are  to  be  commended, 
because  what  helps  newspaper 
advertising  helps  all  news¬ 
papers. 

In  the  Bag 

’THE  Ventura  Star-Free  Press, 

which  covers  ‘California’s 
wealthiest  rural  county,"  has 
another  issue  of  “Sell,”  its  Life¬ 
like  promotion  booklet,  in  ^e 
mails.  This  packs  a  lot  of  mar¬ 
ket  data  into  a  few  pages,  and 
adds  interest  through  lots  of 
pictures.  Good  gimmick  this 
time  is  simulated  clipped-on- 
card  device  which  is  easily  per¬ 
sonalized  and  carries  signature 
of  Keith  Emenegger,  general 
advertising  manager. 

New  England  Newspapers  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  has  another 
excellent  study  out.  this  one 
covering  1948  beer,  ale  and  wine 
linage  in  45  New  England  news¬ 
papers.  Tabulates  linage  used 
by  51  local,  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  beer  and  ale  brands,  and 


41  wine  brands.  Summary  al^o 
includes  figure  on  estimate  ex¬ 
penditure. 

“Response!"  is  what  Wall 
Street  Journal  titles  a  broad¬ 
side  detailing  measures  of  read¬ 
er  response  to  editorial  mate¬ 
rial  in  its  pages.  There  are 
some  stories  of  advertising  re¬ 
sponse.  too,  just  so  that  the 
broadside  is  sure  to  make  its 
point,  which  it  does  very  well. 


ecLA 


Gold  Rush  Features 


CAPITALIZING  on  its  more 
than  100  years  of  reporting 
the  news,  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
Gazette  has  tied  in  with  the 
centennial  of  die  California  gold 
rush  by  reprinting  stories  car¬ 
ried  in  the  Gazette  in  1849.  ’The 
series  of  reprints,  which  began 
Feb.  14,  appear  once  a  week 
under  the  head,  “St.  Joseph  and 
the  Gold  Rush  of  100  Years 
Ago.”  Objective  of  the  series 
is  to  present  a  rounded  picture 
of  St.  Joseph  when  it  made  a 
successful  bid  to  overland  trav¬ 
elers  to  outfit  for  Cllalifornia. 
thus  creating  many  present-day 
business  firms. 


Com  Is  King 

’THE  CORN  king  trophy,  an  an¬ 
nual  award  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune  and 
the  Iowa  Farm  and  Home  Reg¬ 
ister,  was  presented  this  year 
to  Carroll  Brown  of  Rose  Hill 
for  producing  224.2  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Presentation  of  the 
award  was  by  J.  S.  Russell,  the 
Register’s  farm  editor. 

Housing  Solution 
AN  INFORMAL  housing  bureau 
has  been  established  by  the 
Garland  (Tex.)  News  to  aid 
the  hundreds  of  persons  moving 
to  the  town  as  a  result  of  the 
location  of  new  plants  by  Kraft 
Foods  and  Emsco  Derrick  & 
Equipment  Co.  Jane  Mitchell, 
classified  ad  manager,  has  been 
put  in  charge  of  the  housing 
bureau. 


Best  Citizen  Chooses 

ANNUAL  best  citizen  award, 

the  second  of  which  was  made 
this  year  by  the  Oxnard  (Calif.) 
Press-Courier,  serves  two  pur¬ 
poses.  Each  year  a  conrunittee 
selects  the  outstanding  citizen, 
and  the  citizen  chooses  a  char¬ 
ity  to  which  the  newspaper  do¬ 
nates  $100.  Award  went  to 
W.  Mark  Durley  for  1948,  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  infantile  paralysis.  He 
designated  the  March  of  Dimes 
as  the  charity  he  preferred. 

■ 

Marriage  License 
Bribes  Are  Denied 

Lancaster,  Pa.  —  ’The  Intelli¬ 
gencer  Journal  has  warned  the 
public  against  paying  a  bribe 
of  any  kind  to  keep  news  from 
being  published. 

The  newspaper  said  applicants 
for  marriage  licenses  had  been 
told  it  costs  $2  extra  “for  the 
newspaper  reporters’*  to  keep 
the  notices  out  of  the  paper.  In 
heavy  type,  the  story  demed  that 
the  reporters  ever  receive  such 
money. 
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Program  Set 
For  Promotion 
Parley  in  N.  Y. 

Publishers  throughout  the 
country  were  urged  this  week 
to  have  their  promotion  repre¬ 
sentatives  attend  the  19th  An¬ 
nual  Convention  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion,  April  20,  21  and  22,  at 
the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York 
City. 

In  a  letter  to  the  publishers. 
Convention  Chairman  Irvin  1 
Taubkin  of  the  New  York  Times 
said:  "It  looks  like  a  tough  year 
ahead,  but  it  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  lean  year.  News¬ 
papers  are  in  a  good  fighting 
position  in  relation  to  our  econ¬ 
omy  and  to  their  competition. 

“If  newspapers  are  going  to 
have  a  harder  selling  job  to  do 
this  year,  their  promotion  man¬ 
agers  must  be  equipped  to  do 
that  job.  And  our  convention, 
as  in  p^t  years,  will  provide 
them  with  a  good  deal  of  that 
equipment." 

The  following  list  of  speakers 
was  announced: 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post; 
Silliman  Evans,  publisher,  Noah- 
ville  Tennessean;  Leo  McGivena, 
L.  E.  McGivena  &  Co.,  Inc.;  John 
Gould,  editor  and  publisher, 
Lisbon  (Me.)  Enterprise;  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Steven,  n^naging  edi¬ 
tor,  Minneapolis  CMinn. )  Trib¬ 
une;  John  J.  Flanagan,  media 
director,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.; 
J.  F.  Kurie,  research  directw. 
Association  of  National  Adver 
tisers,  Inc.;  Harold  V.  Manzer, 
president.  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association; 
business  manager,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette; 
’Tom  Walker,  president,  Amer 
lean  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives;  treasurer.  Saw 
yer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 

In  addition,  there  will  be 
shirtsleeve  clinics  —  run  by 
working  promotion  men— on 
Circulation  Promotion,  Public 
Service  Promotion,  Classified 
Promotion,  Retail  Promotioa 
National  Promotion,  Research. 

Sumner  Collins  of  the  Jour 
nal-American,  will  be  in  charge 
of  entertainment  arrangements 
for  the  convention.  Lawrence 
W.  Merahn  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  will  handle  publicity. 

■ 

Newspaper  Racks 
Looted  in  St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — ^Theft  of  thir¬ 
teen  Globe-Democrat  newspaiw 
racks  containing  188  newspaper! 
in  North  St.  Louis  on  Feb.  26 
has  been  reported  to  police  by 
the  circulation  departin«»t 
Eight  of  the  racks,  their  coin 
boxes  rifled,  were  recovered  in 
a  park. 

The  racks  consist  of  a  frame 
of  tubing  that  supports  a  can¬ 
vas  sack  into  which  the  new 
papers  are  placed  The  jointed 
frame  unfolds  like  a  camp  stool 
The  coin  box  has  a  slot  for  drop¬ 
ping  in  nickels. 

A  different  style  of  rack  b 
undergoing  tests  here  by  the 
Star-Times. 
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Only  14  Dailies 
Survive  in  Paris. 
Few  Investors 


Fast  Stringers 

St.  Louis  —  Two  St.  Louis 
newspoper  executives  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  spaghetti  eating 
contest  between  men  of  the 
St.  Louis  Advertising  Club  and 
a  team  from  the  Woman's 
Advertising  Club.  The  men 
won.  From  the  newspapers 
were  lames  F.  lae.  circulation 
manager  of  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  and  L.  I.  Hoffmann,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Star- 
Times.  In  two  five-minute 
periods  the  men  contestants 
ate  22  pounds  of  spaghetti,  the 
women  consumed  only  17 
pounds. 


By  G.  Langelaan 

Paris  —  While  other  national 
activities  are  showing  signs  of 
improvement  and  recovery,  the 
press  in  France  is  in  a  situation 
more  difficult  than  it  has  ever 
known  before. 

The  days  of  artificial  pros¬ 
perity  immediately  following 
the  Liberation,  when  there  was 
a  good  return  from  the  sale  of 
a  single  sheet  of  paper  for  two 
francs,  printed  on  confiscated 
printing  presses,  are  gone  for 
good.  They  leave  in  their  wake 
an  overcrowded,  practically  un¬ 
regulated  host  of  journalists. 
Many  of  the  more  experienced 
journalists  with  pre-war  profes- 


All-Text  Page  Ad 
Draws  5,000  Responses 

How  one  6,000-word  institu¬ 
tional  advertisement  in  the  New 
York  Times  revealed  the  “vast 
public  interest  in  what  makes 
business  tick”  is  told  in  a  folder, 
“Uncle  Joe  Has  No  Monopoly 
On  Iron  Curtains,”  published  by 
the»  Times. 

The  ad.  placed  by  Merrill 
It  has-been  impossible  to  buy  Lynch,  Pierce.  Fenner  and 
*  1  j.rc...!,  main-  Beane,  brokers  and  underwrit- 

iterial.  ers,  covered  the  back  page  of 
these  the  Times  last  Oct.  19. 
print-  Headlined  “What  everybody 

ought  to  know  about  this  stock 
listing  and  bond  business,”  the  adver- 
own  tisement’s  aim,  according  to  the 
is  ex-  Times  folder,  was  entirely  insti- 
re-  tutional. 

another  is  According  to  Louis  Engel, 

Merrill  Lynch  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  the  6,000  words  were  de¬ 
own  printing  works,  also  bur-  signed  only  to  answer  the  most 

.  Most  basic  and  elementary  questions 

about  the  securities  market. 

A  month  later,  the  folder  re¬ 
veals,  Merrill  Lynch  had  re- 
5,000  re- 


iional  training  have  returned. 
120  Failures  Since  '44 
In  Paris,  20  dailies  and 


_  more 

than  100  weeklies  created  since 
1944  have  disappeared.  Paris 
morning  papers  now  number  10 
instead  of  25  in  1944,  and  four 
evening  newspapers  instead  of 
ten. 


newspapers 

premises.  (  _  _  _  _ 

periencing  legal  difficulties 
garding  ownership.  “  _  __ 
buying  the  premises  where  it 
is  installed,  and  the  third  has  its 
.  „  ,  also  bur¬ 
dened  with  legal  action.  _  . 

of  the  others  own  no  more  than 
a  few  desks  and  typewriters  and 
delivery  vans. 

Big  capitalists  of  the  press  are 
entirely  discouraged,  and  other 
capitalists  cannot  be  enticed  to 
come  into  a  field  where  there 
are  so  many  difficulties. 

Price  Problem 

M.  A.  Blank,  general  manager 
of  France  Soir,  sees  little  hope 
for  the  French  press  unless  it 
can  follow  the  evolution  of  all 
other  business.  This,  however, 
would  mean  a  sale  price  to  the 
public  of  14  francs,  but  news¬ 
papers  fear  to  step  up  the  price 
from  today’s  eight  francs  to  10 
francs.  A  Vichy  .aw  still  in 
force  prohibits  the  advertising  of 
liquors  and  patent  medicines,  a 
highly  profitable  source  of  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  before  the 
war. 

“The  calculations  I  have 
nade,”  said  M.  Blank,  “show 
fliat  in  the  best  of  cases — those 
where  the  circulation  justifies 
M  increase  of  rates — advertis¬ 
ing  rates  passed  from  a  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  100  in  1944  to  500  in 
IMS,  whereas  the  increases  in 
other  industries  reached,  as 
mentioned,  710%.  Here  again 
the  French  press  allowed  itself 
to  be  outdistanced  by  the  rising 
tide  of  prices:  while  advertisers 
were  selling  their  goods  seven 
times  dearer  the  newspapers 
were  sel.ing  space  only  five 
times  dearer.’’ 

editor  & 


\loiig  tlic  liighways  of  speech,  in  evert  part 
of  file  eounfry,  thousands  of  Bell  telephone 
linemen  help  to  keep  your  telephone  service 
good  — and  make  it  better. 

Tbey  are  on  the  job  to  maintain  uninter¬ 
rupted  sert  iee  over  millions  of  miles  of  wire 
and  cable  — repair  trouble  when  it  oeenrs  and 
tr\’  to  anticipate  it  before  it  occurs. 

Tliey  are  the  men  \tho  push  forward  the 
lines  of  eoimmmieation  to  new  place’s  and 
new  people  -  through  cities  and  towns,  across 
deserts,  under  rivers  and  over  mountain  tops. 
B\  breaking  all  construction  records  since  the 
war.  they  have  played  a  big  part  in  the  con¬ 
stant  iinprosement  in  telephone  sersice. 

In  the  everyday  doing  of  the  job,  as  in  the 
more  dramatic  emergencies  of  fire  and  storm, 
the  telephone  linemen  help  to  get  the 
message  through. 


ceived  more  than 
sponses  in  the  form  of  letters, 
telephone  calls  and  personal 
visits  to  its  offices. 

Added  proof  of  the  ad’s  im¬ 
pact  cited  in  the  folder  is  an 
independent  readership  study 
made  by  Newell-Emmett  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  which  had  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ad.  (Albert 
Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  is 
Merrill  Lynch’s  agency.) 

Newell-Emmett  found  that  of 
those  queried,  more  than  half 
saw  the  ad. 
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Positive  Lock 


does  not  depend  on  springs 
to  hold  plates.  Quick 
action.  Fastest  printing 
speeds.  Safest. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 
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By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  oi  Joumalism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


Calls  Polled  Opinion 
The  Public's  Baby  Talk' 

TIfK  POLLsTKH>.  Public'  Opinion. 

PolitifK.  and  iN'inotT.ilio  LeadcT^hip. 

By  Lindhay  Koir<  rs.  N«*w  York:  A1 

fnnl  A.  Knopf.  Ino.  pp. 

POLLSTERS  report  nothing  but 

the  public's  baby  talk,  charges 
Dr.  Lindsay  Rogers,  professor  of 
public  law  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  His  book  is  barbed  and 
pungent  but  scholarly  and  re¬ 
vealing. 

Pollsters  have  never  agreed 
on  what  they  mean  by  public 
opinion,  he  declares.  Hence  they 
have  no  clear  idea  of  what  they 
are  attempting  to  measure.  Yet 
they  “discover”  public  opinion 
on  different  issues,  he  complains, 
and  assume  it  is  "new.  scientific, 
and  democratic"  to  use  their 
announcement  as  a  guide  to 
political  action. 

Dr.  Rogers  has  no  quarrel 
with  commercial  polling.  An¬ 
swers  on  public  preference  for 
beer  in  cans  or  in  bottles — or 
for  soap  in  flakes  or  in  cakes — 
he  agreed,  provide  data  produc¬ 
ers  can  rely  on.  Accuracy  is 
sufficient  to  convince  manufac¬ 
turers.  It  is  not  polling  the 
author  is  against,  he  makes 
clear.  What  Dr.  Rogers  vivisects 
in  this  book  is  pre-November 
interpretation  of  polling  in  the 
field  of  government — interpreta¬ 
tions  by  legislators,  ordinary 
citizens,  and  'once  upon  a  time) 
by  editors 

Even  assuming,  he  argues, 
that  percentages  of  “Yes.”  “No." 
“Don't  understand.”  or  “Don’t 
care"  disclose  public  opinion — 
and  he  introduces  considerable 
evidence  to  suggest  they  do  not 
— and  assuming  that  percentages 
from  a  sample  would  be  true 
for  the  electorate  as  a  whole — 
and  he  demonstrates  doubt  that, 
in  many  cases,  this  is  true — 
then  “it  would  still  not  follow 
that  mandates  they  claim  to 
have  discovered  should  be 
obeyed.” 

*  •  • 

REPORTERS,  lawyers,  and  po¬ 
litical  scientists  have  long 
known  that  what  a  person  says 
he  will  do  is  often  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  he  later  does. 
What  a  man  genuinely  thinks 
today  may  not  be  what,  in  the 
light  of  new  information  or  new 
passions,  he  will  think  tomor 
row. 

Thomas  Hobbes,  three  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  observed  that  “Men 
give  different  names  to  the  .same 
thing,  from  the  difference  of 
their  emotions.  As  they  that 
approve  an  opinion  call  it  opin¬ 
ion;  but  they  that  dislike  it,  call 
it  heresy." 

And  many,  moreover,  have  a 
private  opinion  quite  different 
from  their  public  opinion.  Down 
to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  in  England,  public  opin¬ 
ion  was  for  him.  private  opinion 
against  him.  Polls  of  the  British 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion 
showed  that,  after  the  outbreak 
of  war,  Chamberlain's  popular- 
it.v  increased — according  to  the 
polls.  “But.”  writes  Tom  Har- 


risson,  leading  spirit  of  the 
British  Mass-Observation,  “in 
the  privacy  of  the  darkened 
cinema,  our  monthly  surveys  of 
audience-responses  showed  that 
applause  for  Mr.  Chamberlain 
when  he  appeared  on  news  reels 
fell  steadily  from  September 
onward." 

0  fi 

ON  THE  question  of  whether 

the  apparent  opinion  accord¬ 
ing  to  polls  should  guide  polit¬ 
ical  action.  Dr.  Rogers  declares 
that  “the  question  so  far  as  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  is  concerned  is  not 
what  it  wants,  but  what  it 
ought  to  want.  ...  In  politics  it 
is  not  the  accumulation  of  facts 
but  insight  that  will  find  the 
highroad  if  and  when  it  is 
found.” 

The  London  Times  in  1942  de¬ 
clared:  “It  is  the  business  of  a 
statesman  to  lead,  and  with  his 
car  perpetually  to  the  ground, 
he  is  in  no  posture  of  leader¬ 
ship.  The  honest  leader  deter¬ 
mines  his  course  by  the  light 
of  his  own  conscience  and  the 
special  knowledge  available  to 
him,  not  by  ascertaining  the 
views  of  less  well-informed  fol¬ 
lowers  in  order  that  he  may 
meekly  conform.  .  .  .  Democracy 
implies  and  demands  leadership 
in  the  true  sen.se,  and  founders 
without  it.” 

Public  -  opinion  polling  by 
cross-section  sampling.  Dr.  Rog¬ 
ers  warns,  is  not  a  scientifically 
sound  way  to  guide  either  the 
United  Nations  or  the  American 
government.  “The  'scientific 
method,’  so  far  as  it  is  a  meth¬ 
od,”  he  quotes  a  distinguished 
physicist  as  saying,  “is  nothing 
more  than  doing  one’s  damndest 
with  one’s  mind,  no  holds  barred. 
What  primarily  distinguishes 
science  from  other  intellectual 
enterprises  in  which  the  right 
answer  has  to  be  obtained  is  not 
the  method  but  the  subject 
matter.” 

IT  IS  not  a  new  thought  cer¬ 
tainly.  but  one  well  reasoned 
and  documented  in  Dr.  Rogers’ 
book,  that  the  important  thing 
about  public  opinion  is  nut  that 
the  opinion  accurately  repre¬ 
sents  a  multitude  but  that  it  is  a 
sound  and  practical  opinion,  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  multitude. 
Indispensable  as  freedom  of 
thought  indubitably  is.  authen¬ 
ticity  of  opinion  is  quite  as  im¬ 
portant.  But  authenticity  of 
public  opinion  is  not  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  pollsters.  Dr.  Rogers 
points  out. 

“They  have  been  using  sta 
tistics.”  he  declares,  "in  terms 
of  the  Frenchman's  definition  of 
statistics — a  means  of  being  pre¬ 
cise  about  matters  of  which  you 
will  remain  ignorant." 

The  late  Harvey  W.  Scott, 
long  famous  as  editor  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  took  great 
pains  to  know  what  he  was 
writing  about.  Once  a  shallow 
and  pretentious  man.  over¬ 
whelmed  b.v  Mr.  Scott’s  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  discussion  of  a 


financial  issue,  countered  des¬ 
perately,  “I  have  as  good  a  right 
to  my  opinion  as  you  have  to 
yours.” 

“You  have  not.”  Mr.  Scott  re¬ 
torted.  “You  speak  from  emo¬ 
tion,  without  knowledge,  with¬ 
out  study.  You  have  not  given 
yourself  the  labors  that  alone 
justify  an  opinion.  You  do  not 
understand  the  fundamental 
tacts  upon  which  an  opinion 
should  be  based.  You  assume 
judgment  without  knowledge. 
...  I  bid  you  good  day.” 

0  0  0 

THE  POLLSTERS •’  is  a  search¬ 
ing  critique  of  polls,  a  factual 
analysis  of  sampling  and  of  the 
adjustments''  of  results.  Dr. 
Rogers  analyzes  the  complicated 
nature  of  public  opinion,  clari¬ 
fying  it  considerably.  He  illu¬ 
minates.  too.  the  concept  of 
measurement.  His  book  evalu 
otes  certain  data  that  polls  have 
reported,  and  puts  a  finger  on 
the  fact  that  “we  do  not  live  in 
a  country  that  can  be  ruled  by  a 
national  town  meeting.”  Nor  by 
a  constitution  that  provides  for 
one.  This  is  a  pungent  and 
l>olemic  but  factual  and  pro¬ 
vocative  volume. 

Goebbels,  Nast'y  Genius^ 
Evil  Artist  lor  Posterity 

.lOSKPH  OOKHHKI.S.  THK  DEVIL'S 
-VDVOCATE.  By  Curt  Rioss.  G.irdon 
City.  N.  Y.:  Doiiblivlay  .itul  Company. 
Iiio.  .Hi"  ?>p.  .f.I.O.-). 

GOEBBELS  loved  propaganda 
for  its  own  sake — loved  it  as 
an  artist  loves  his  creation.  He 
had  warned  against  the  Nazi 
blitzkrieg,  despised  many  of  the 
things  he  propagandized.  But. 
particularly  toward  the  end. 
knowing  the  German  generals' 
war  was  lost,  he  shaped  and 
wrote  solely  for  posterity.  He 
strove  for  something  that  would 
run  on  its  own  power,  requiring 
no  further  direction  from  him. 
He  would,  he  knew  and  planned, 
be  dead. 

When  the  Russians  moved  in. 
an  iron  curtain  would,  he  knew, 
go  down  ( and  it  was  Goebbels 
who  coined  the  phrase).  He  pre¬ 
dicted  “the  enemy  ”  would  ex¬ 
terminate  everything  German. 
Only  if  Germans  became  des¬ 
perate  would  they  recall  his 
warning  and  long  for  days  of  a 
certain  prestige  under  the  Nazis. 
Only  then  would  Goebbels’ 
time-bomb  explode. 

*  *  • 

HE  TALKED  himself  and  Hitler 
into  their  death  in  the  same 
shelter.  He  wanted  secrets  to 
die  and  legendry  to  live.  As 
Curt  Riess  meticulously  paints 
this  sorcerer’s  apprentice.  Goeb¬ 
bels  strove  to  plant  long  range 
propaganda  in  the  minds  of 
men.  Not  for  its  immediate  ef¬ 
fect.  but  for  possible  effect  years 
later.  "Only  after  my  death.” 
he  predicted,  “will  people  really 
believe  me." 

He  died  convinced  that  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Communists 
would  flatter  the  Nazis.  He  had 
contempt  for  the  masses  and, 
finally,  deep  scorn  for  Hitler, 
the  demigod  he  helped  create. 

Goebbels  made  British  propa¬ 
gandists  pretty  jittery.  Once  a 
correspondent  in  London  asked 
to  see  a  copy  of  the  leaflets  be¬ 
ing  dropped  by  the  million  over 
Germany.  He  was  told  by  a 
desperate  official  that  this  could 


The^ews  js 


NEWS! 


HST  ASKED  FOR  IT 

President  Truman  has  requested 
the  original  of  H.  M.  Talburt'a 
cartoon  which  appeared  on  Poge 
One  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Daily  News  the  day  after  hig 
"S.O.B."  speech. 

not  be  permitted.  "It  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.” 

IN  DULUTH  or  Dallas,  Goeb¬ 
bels  might  have  been  a  top 
notch  press  agent.  But  in  Ger¬ 
many,  there  was  evil  genius  in 
his  talent.  As  each  act  of  his 
tragic  extravaganza  unfolds,  hi- 
Machiavellian  adroitness  and 
amoral  villainy  become  clearer. 
Because  he  lied  about  himself 
as  completely  as  about  the  Nazi 
state,  he  disclosed  little  in  ^ 
now-published  diary. 

For  the  material  of  this  book 
Riess  went  to  Goebbels’  mother, 
his  secretary,  and  other  inti¬ 
mates.  In  the  revealing  volume 
the  author  painstakingly,  some¬ 
what  sympathetically,  recap¬ 
tures  the  mad  genius  who  set 
propagandic  timebombs  —  pro¬ 
phecies  that  the  Allies  would 
fight  among  themselves,  that 
Europe  would  fa  1  into  political 
chaos  and  prepare  for  Com¬ 
munism. 

Hitler's  “Miein  Kampf"  is  a 
divulging  textbook  on  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  influencing  masses 
Goebbels'  methods  were  an  un¬ 
published  companion  volume. 
In  a  time  when  propaganda,  for 
liberty  or  persecution,  is  a  vi¬ 
tal  force.  Riess’s  scrutiny  of  this 
devil's  advocate  is  provocative 

The  ideological  land-mine.* 
are  sown.  If  Goebbelian  prop¬ 
aganda  can  design  truth  where 
none  exists,  if  it  can  make  ro 
bots  of  men  who  dance  to  a 
propagandic  tune  no  longer 
recognizable  as  a  stirring,  mac 
abre  banshee,  then  Goebbels 
mine  has  already  exploded.  H 
this  '■hould  occur.  Riess  warns, 
it  would  be  time  for  atomic 
power  to  sweep  everything  into 
terrifying  but  cleansing  cata¬ 
clysm. 

■ 

Guild  Honors  Publisher 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. — A  mahog¬ 
any  shield  bearing  the  official 
seal  of  Yale  University  was 
given  to  Publisher  Buell  W. 
Hudson  of  the  Woonsocket  Call 
by  the  local  unit  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  recently 
The  presentation  was  iri  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  2.5th  anniversary 
of  Mt.  Hudson’s  graduation 
from  Yale. 
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Telegraph  News 
Seminar  Listed 
By  Iowa  School 

IOWA  CITY,  la. — Two  dozen  tele¬ 
graph  editors  from  dailies  in 
midwestern  states  will  meet  for 
a  two-day  seminar  on  their  prob¬ 
lems  March  28  and  29  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa’s  school 
of  journalism. 

Seminar  topics  were  selected 
by  the  newsmen.  They  will  join 
with  experts  in  critiques  on  cur¬ 
rent  editing  of  telegraph  news, 
press  association  problems,  radio 
news  competition,  makeup  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  u.se  of  readership 
surveys. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Swanson,  Iowa 
Press  Institute  chairman,  worked 
out  arrangements  with  Edwin 
B.  Greene,  managing  editor, 
Iowa  City  Press-Citizen. 

This  will  be  the  second  Iowa 
Press  Institute  at  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  first,  a  seminar  for 
city  editors,  took  place  last  No¬ 
vember, 

Teams  to  Take  Over 
Minnesota  Papers 
MINNEAPOLIS  —  Five  Minne¬ 
sota  newspapers  will  be  “taken 
over’’  for  one  week  this  spring 
by  teams  of  journalism  students 
from  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  six 
years  the  School  of  Journalism 
has  sent  teams  into  the  field. 


said  Charles  T.  Duncan,  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  journalism,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  project. 
Before  1943,  when  wartime 
conditions  forced  a  halt,  the 
practice  had  been  a  custom  of 
long  standing  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Prof,  Thomas  F,  Barn¬ 
hart. 

Student  staffs,  ranging  from 
two  to  four  members  each,  will 
publish  the  Hutchinson  Leader, 
Litchfield  Independent  Review, 
Moose  Lake  Star-Gazette,  North- 
field  News,  and  the  Redwood 
Gazette.  The  Redwood  Falls  pa¬ 
per  is  a  semi-weekly;  the  others 
are  weeklies. 

B.Sc.  in  loumalism 

UNIVERSITY,  Miss. — Commerce 
students  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  majoring  in  journal¬ 
ism  may  now  receive  the  Bache- 
ior  of  Science  in  Journalism. 
This  enab.es  students  to  receive 
a  professional  degree  with  less 
business  and  more  journalism 
and  related  subjects.  Under  the 
old  curriculum,  the  students  had 
to  follow  the  more  rigid  curri¬ 
culum  requirements  of  the 
American  Association  of  Collegi¬ 
ate  Schools  of  Business. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
still  offers  a  major  in  journal¬ 
ism  to  candidates  for  the  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Arts  degree. 

New  Department 

ESTABLISHMENT  of  a  depart 
ment  of  journalism  offering  a 
program  of  studies  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  at 
St.  Bonaventure  College,  St. 
Bonaventure,  N.  Y.,  is  an¬ 


nounced  by  the  Rev.  Vincent 
Devine,  dean.  Russell  J.  Jandoli, 
a  former  editor  and  correspond¬ 
ent  in  the  West  Indies  and  one¬ 
time  editor  on  the  foreign  desk 
of  United  Press  in  New  York 
City,  heads  the  department. 
More  than  70  students  are  taking 
courses. 

Jandoli  is  a  graduate  of  Notre 
Dame  University  and  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
at  Columbia  University.  During 
the  war  he  was  a  correspondent 
and  wire  editor  of  the  Stars  & 
Stripes  in  the  Pacific 

Colorado  Roll  Call 

BOULDER,  Colo. — One  hundred 
and  fifty-five  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Colorado  College 
of  Journalism  are  in  journalism 
or  related  fields.  Of  260  other 
alumni  over  the  26-year  period, 
87  are  housewives  —  some  of 
them  married  to  men  who  are 
journalists  or  in  similar  work. 
A  recent  checkup  showed  73  are 
in  government  service,  insur¬ 
ance,  law.  teaching,  the  armed 
forces,  office  work  and  manage¬ 
ment,  personnel,  real  estate, 
politics,  executive  positions  with 
railroads  arid  private  utilities, 
private  business,  and  cattle 
raising. 

Graduates  Placed 

BUTLER,  Ind.  —  Butler  Univer¬ 
sity  announces  placement  of 
its  January  1949  graduates  as 
follows;  Richard  F.  Agnew,  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  Lafayette  (Ind.) 
Journal  and  Courier;  Jack  Hil¬ 
ton  Averitt,  editorial  staff, 
Rochester  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel; 
Keith  Raymond,  editorial  staff. 


Brownston  (Ind.)  Banner;  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Houston.  puDlicity  and 
public  relations.  Indianapo-is 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Paul  B.  Mui- 
roy,  editorial  staff,  Cincinnati 
( O. )  Post;  Duane  D.  Roberts, 
editorial  staff,  Shelbyville  (Ind.) 
News;  William  W.  Roberts,  Wil¬ 
liam  Lawson  &  Associates,  New 
York  City. 

The  present  .Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  which  works  with  the  Butler 
University  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  planning  programs  of 
study  which  will  be  in  line  with 
the  needs  of  publishers  numbers 
15  and  represents  all  phases  of 
journalistic  activities. 

Serving  on  the  Council  are 
Howard  Caldwell,  Caldwell-Lar- 
kin  Advertising  Agency:  James 
Montgomery,  publisher.  New  Al¬ 
bany  ( Ind.  I  Tribune;  Herbert 
Hill,  foreign  editor.  Indianapolis 
News;  N^  Gorrell,  publisher 
Winemac  ( Ind.  •  Pulaski  Demo¬ 
crat;  Wray  E  Fleming,  general 
counsel.  Hoosier  State  Press  As¬ 
sociation;  Stephen  P.  Noland, 
editor,  Indianapolis  News;  James 
A.  Stuart,  editor,  Indianapolis 
Star;  Edwin  V  O’Nee..  publish¬ 
er,  Hagerstown  (Ind.)  Expo¬ 
nent;  Joseph  Thomas,  assistant 
public  relations  director.  Swift 
&  Co.;  Walter  Leckrone,  editor, 
Indianapolis  Times;  Truman 
Felt,  Washington  correspondent, 
St.  Louis  Star-Times;  Ben  Maid- 
enberg.  promotions  director, 
Chicago  Daily  News;  Henry 
Manz.  business  manager,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times;  Joseph  N.  Nixon, 
publisher.  Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain 
Dealer;  and  Gilbert  Forbes,  ra¬ 
dio  commentator,  WFBM,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 


Taxpaying  Thoughts  for  March  15 


•  March  15th  is  the  deadline  for  America’s 
vast  army  of  taxpayers.  Every  day,  however, 
is  taxpaying  day  for  the  American  brewing 
industry,  which  pays  nearly  tivo  million  dollars 
daily  in  federal  excises  alone. 

Since  1933,  when  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  beer  and  ale  was  relegalized,  federal  taxes 
from  these  beverages  have  totaled  an  aggregate 
of  $6,800,000, (K)0.  This  is  an  amount  that  would 
have  had  to  be  raised  through  additional  levies 
on  the  public  if  the  sale  of  beer  and  ale  had 
not  been  relegalized  by  Congress  16  years  ago. 

No  tax  is  collected  by  Uncle  Sam  with  less 
effort  or  with  greater  economy  than  is  the 
excise  on  beer  and  ale.  Government  meters. 


set  up  in  the  brewery  itself,  record  the  amount 
owed  for  all  of  the  beer  intended  for  public 
consumption.  Before  the  beer,  either  in  case 
or  by  the  keg,  can  leave  the  brewery,  it  must 
carry  a  stamp  purchased  previously  by  the 
brewer — an  eight -dollar  stamp  for  a  full  barrel 
of  31  gallons  and  proportionately  lesser  amounts 
for  smaller  units. 

From  the  individual’s  point  of  view,  it  is 
one  of  Uncle  Sam’s  most  painless  forms  of  tax 
collection.  Uncle  Sam  can  get  his  tax  auto¬ 
matically,  something  which  was  completely 
lost  during  the  more  than  13  years  of  Prohi¬ 
bition,  and,  of  course,  the  consumer  now  can 
get  his  favorite  brand  of  beer  or  ale  .  .  . 
America’s  beverage  of  moderation. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Trammell  Wins  Solid 
Vote  of  Confidence 


By  Jerry  Walker 

PRESIDENT  NILES  TRAM¬ 
MELL  of  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  won  a  thumping  vote  of 
confidence  this  week  at  a  special 
meeting  of  owners  and  operators 
of  affiliated  stations. 

A  ^arge  group  of  affiliate  rep¬ 
resentatives  went  to  Chicago 
with  varying  degrees  of  uneasi¬ 
ness  over  the  wave  of  show- 
switching  from  NBC  to  CBS. 
They  returned  homeward  with 
a  feeling  that  NBC’s  "brass" 
knows  what  it's  doing.  Mainly, 
Mr.  Trammell  told  them,  it's 
this: 

"We  have  to  face  up  to  the 
challenge  of  giving  even  better 
value  to  present  advertisers. 
We've  got  to  make  broadcasting 
attractive  to  additional  adver¬ 
tisers  by  bringing  total  radio 
costs  down.’’ 

Price  and  Value  Streaaed 

Running  through  the  talks  by 
all  NBC  executives  was  this 
theme:  “Give  advertisers  more 
value  for  their  money.  .  .  .  De¬ 
velop  new  persona. ities  and  new 
ideas.  .  .  .  Promote  our  shows 
up  to  the  hilt.  .  .  .  Talent  and 
programs  that  can  be  priced  on 
a  basis  to  attract  new  adver¬ 
tisers.  We  don’t  want  to  limit 
ourselves  to  shows  priced  on  a 
basis  which  only  a  few  adver¬ 
tisers  can  consider.’’ 

Mr.  Trammell  reported  that 
in  its  network  time  NBC  con¬ 
tinues  to  have  more  periods  sold 
than  any  of  its  competitors. 
NBC  has  available  only  one  and 
one-quarter  hours  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  network,  as  against  three 
and  one- half  hours  open  on 
CBS.  And  NBC  expects  soon  to 
announce  sale  of  an  hour  period. 

Eleven  current  evening  adver¬ 
tisers  on  other  networks  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  switch  to 
NBC,  affi  iates  were  told.  Pleas¬ 
ing  also  to  their  ears  was  the 
news  that  Harris-Faye,  Fibber 
and  Molly,  Bob  Hope,  and  other 
top  troopers  would  stay,  and  30 
new  programs  are  ready  for 
.s-ponsorship  "at  relatively  low 
cost.’’ 

When  all  was  said,  the  affili¬ 
ates  voted  unanimously  a  reso¬ 
lution  approving  NBC's  policies 
“past,  present  and  those  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  future.”  They  also 
declared  their  intention  to  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  "No.  1  Network.” 

Advertiaera  Alert  on  Rates 

The  meeting  came  close  on  the 
heels  of  the  organization  of  a 
Radio  and  Television  Commit¬ 
tee  within  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  “to  make  sure 
advertisers’  needs  are  met.” 
Albert  N.  Halverstadt,  manager 
of  Proctor  &  Gamble's  radio  and 
media  division,  heads  the  com¬ 
mittee  whose  first  “and  probably 
most  important  responsibility"  is 
the  question  of  rate  levels  set  by 
broadcasters. 

ANA  Chairman  William  N. 
Connolly  declared:  "Shifts  in 


radio  audiences  caused  by  the 
growing  stature  of  television 
and  the  increasing  number  of 
AM  stations  as  well  as  other  fac¬ 
tors  play  a  decisive  role  in  the 
setting  of  rates.  It  is  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  make  our  views 
on  this  score  known  to  broad¬ 
casters.” 

A  report  by  Television  Re¬ 
search  Institute  (an  indepen¬ 
dent  outfit)  also  had  some  perti¬ 
nent  paragraphs.  Whereas  ad¬ 
vertisers  spent  approximately 
$10,000,000  for  video  in  1948, 
TRI  said,  only  one  fourth  of  it 
went  to  the  station  operators. 

"New  York  advertisers,  "  the 
report  said,  "were  riding  hard 
on  audio-casting,  frequently  de¬ 
manding  guarantees  of  a  'TV^ 
tie-in  before  signing  long-term 
contracts  for  regular  broadcast¬ 
ing.” 

'Ihis  was  particularly  tough. 
TRI  commented,  because  audio 
has  been  footing  the  bi.ls  for 
baby  video.  (Just  this  week, 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  re¬ 
ported  a  decrease  in  1948  net 
earnings  of  $1,000,000  "attribu¬ 
table  to  the  rapid  expansion  in 
television  broadcasting.” ) 

Summed  up  TRI:  "The  idea 
seemed  to  be  that  radio’s  profit- 
life  was  rapidly  ebbing.  .  .  .  The 
whole  look  of  the  situation  was 
that  alnK>st  everybody  was  aban¬ 
doning  radio— in  its  most  profit¬ 
able  year — to  switch  to  the  high 
ly  unprofitable  television. 

"Food,  drugs  and  soap,  three 
of  the  biggest  bill-footers  of 
audiocaterwauling,  have  found 
their  postwar  sales  peaks  val- 
leying  a  trifle.  There  are  indi¬ 
cations  that  all  three  will  check 
more  closely  on  their  advertis¬ 
ing  budgets  in  the  near  future. 

“While  automobiles  and  to¬ 
bacco  seem  to  be  going  into 
video  strongly  without  curtail¬ 
ing  their  audio  activities,  they 
are  hardly  capable  of  support¬ 
ing  an  industry  by  themselves.” 

$25,000  Per  Half  Hour 

Even  the  most  conservative 
estimates,  the  report  concluded, 
figure  nationwide  video-network 
time  at  a  minimum  of  $25,000 
per  half-hour,  as  compared  with 
radio’s  $10-12,000. 

“One  possibility,”  it  suggested, 
“lies  in  TV’s  ultimate,  complete 
absorption  of  public  entertain¬ 
ment  and  the  diversion  of  popu 
lar  expenditures  for  entertain¬ 
ment  into  the  purchase  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods.  The  additional 
consumer  -  goods  profits  would 
then  be  turned  to  advertising 
and  a  self-perpetuating  cycle 
set  up.” 

Meanwhl'.e,  Mr.  Trammell  & 
Co.  have  a  bright  green  light  for 
NBC  policy  of  holding  and  de¬ 
veloping  advertisers  who  will 
pay  a  fair  price  for  good  shows 
reaching  70-odd  million  sets.  It’s 
going  to  take  TV  quite  a  while 
to  get  just  a  few  million  sets  in 
use. 


TV's  Competition 

NBC  Television’s  press  depart¬ 
ment  nudged  newspapermen 
this  week  with  a  recital  of 
“firsts”  and  exclusives  on  the 
first  seven  days  of  Camel  News 
Caravan.  Using  aJ  the  tech¬ 
niques  that  make  it  "the  most 
up-to-date  news  show  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  television,”  CNC  brought 
to  viewers: 

1.  Live  pickup  from  mobile 
unit  located  on  city  street  in 
Philadelphia  showing  effect  of 
local  transit  strike. 

2.  First  live  television  pickup 
from  Pentagon  in  Washington  on 
which  Kenneth  Royall,  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  discussed  the  con¬ 
tinued  occupation  of  Japan  by 
U.  S.  military  forces. 

3.  Exclusive  interview,  via 
ship-to-shore  telephone,  with 
Selden  Chapin,  U.  S.  minister  to 
Hungary,  who  was  asked  to 
leave  by  the  Hungarian  govern¬ 
ment.  The  telephone  conversa¬ 
tion  took  place  while  Chapin 
was  still  aboard  the  liner  Queen 
Mary,  600  miles  at  sea. 

4.  Coverage  of  snow-bound 
areas  threatened  by  flood  in  far 
Western  states,  using  action 
charts,  maps  and  film  to  predict 
when  and  where  the  flood 
waters  would  rise. 

5.  First  film  on  the  interview 
of  two  escaped  Russian  flyers 
after  they  arrived  at  LaGuardia 
Field. 

6.  Live  pickup  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  on  which  Secretary  of  Labor 
Maurice  Tobin  discussed  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

7.  First  films  on  Margaret 
Truman’s  birthday  party  aboard 
the  S.S.  America. 

8.  Exclusive  report  on  pres¬ 
ence  of  two  Russian  ships  in 
U.  S.  Navy  maneuver  area  by 
NBC  reporter  Robert  McCor¬ 
mick,  who  reported  his  findings 
from  Washington. 

9.  NBC  correspondent  Leon 
Pearson,  just  back  from  Paris, 
exclusive'y  revealed  General 
Charles  De  Gaulle’s  opposition 
to  proposed  Atlantic  Pact. 

10.  Interview  with  Senator 
Wayne  Morse  (R.-Ore. )  on  the 
powers  of  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board. 

OJ  Special  Mention 

HARRY  WARNECKE,  New  York 

News  photographer,  holds 
rights  to  "Trace-A-Pix,”  new 
show  on  WPIX  which  enables 
children  at  home  to  copy  draw¬ 
ings  by  placing  transparent 
paper  over  the  video  tube  and 
using  China  pencils. 

Erie  (  Pa. )  Dispatch  published 
a  30-page  section  Feb.  27  as  cur¬ 
tain-raiser  for  its  WICU-TV. 
Programming  starts  March  15. 
“See  yourself  in  television” 
shows  were  staged  for  a  week 
in  downtown  stores. 

Dumont  Te  evision  Network 
carried  the  entire  program  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Forum  for  High  Schools,  March 
5,  and  called  it  “the  most  ambi¬ 
tious  educational  program  ever 
telecast.” 

AM-only  receiver  production 
in  January  dropped  to  554,390 
units,  or  57%  of  average  month¬ 
ly  rate  for  1948.  Production  of 
FM-equipped  sets  was  21% 
greater  than  ’48  average,  ac¬ 
cording  to  FM  Association  anal¬ 
ysis. 


Bill  Would  End 
Court  Press  Gag 
In  Maryland 

Annapolis,  Md.  —  A  bill  has 
been  offered  in  the  State  Sen¬ 
ate  which  would  prevent  State 
courts  from  establishing  any 
rule  "to  limit  or  abridge  the 
liberty  and  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

The  measure  would  apply  to 
the  disputed  Rule  904  of  the 
Baltimore  City  Supreme  Bench 
under  which  three  radio  stations 
and  a  news  commentator  have 
been  adjudged  guilty  of  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  for  their  report¬ 
ing  of  a  murder  case. 

The  "free  pre.ss”  bill  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Senator  P.  G. 
Stromberg,  Democrat  of  Ellicott 
City,  publisher  of  several  Mary, 
land  weekly  newspapers,  "nie 
proposal  was  drawn  by  Strom¬ 
berg  and  a  committee  of  the 
Maryland  Press  Association. 

Stromberg  said  he  has  a.ready 
received  “strong,  favorable  re¬ 
action”  to  the  bill  which  was 
introduced  Feb.  25. 

"The  courts,  the  States  at¬ 
torneys  and  police  can  well  con¬ 
trol  the  dissemination  of  any 
facts  as  to  statements  or  data 
on  the  confessions  of  guilt  on  the 
part  of  those  charged  with  a 
crime,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
deliberations  of  grand  juries  are 
maintained  in  secrecy,”  the  biU 
states. 

This  can  be  done,  the  measure 
adds,  “without  the  necessity  (rf 
the  courts  ’bridging  the  liberty 
of  the  press.” 

The  biruiiiberg  bill  would  also 
restrain  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore 
city  and  the  Circuit  Courts  of 
the  counties  “from  prescribing 
any  general  rule  to  limit  or 
abridge  the  liberty  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.” 

Rule  904  prevents  publication 
of  certain  facts  in  the  reporting 
of  crime  news.  Although  the 
rule  has  been  in  effect  only  in 
Baltimore  city  the  same  regula¬ 
tion  is  being  considered  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Courts. 

The  free-press  measure  states: 
“Any  attempt  to  abridge  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  press  should  be  en¬ 
tirely  within  the  control  of  the 
voters  of  the  State  and  its  duly 
elected  General  Assembly.” 

■ 

$160,000  Liquor  Haul 
Follows  Daily's  Expose 

Nashville,  Tenn. — An  expose 
made  last  summer  by  the  JVosh- 
ville  Tennessean  of  the  uncon¬ 
trolled  illicit  traffic  in  liquor  in 
Anderson  County  led  to  seizure 
last  week  by  federal  agents  of 
$160,000  worth  of  liquor. 

Nat  Caldwell,  who  conducted 
the  Tennessean’s  expose,  was 
commended  by  both  federal  and 
state  officers  for  “an  amazingly 
accurate  expose  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.” 

Caldwell  was  cited  before  Cl^ 
,cuit  Judge  Jesse  Rodgers  in  An¬ 
derson  County  for  contempt  for 
failure  to  reveal  his  sources  of 
information.  Rodgers,  however, 
dismissed  the  charges  and 
praised  the  Tennessean  for  ex¬ 
posing  corrupt  conditions. 
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I  toW  the  dient 

wetf  make  the  deadline 


jJ  ‘‘because  they  had  refused  arbi- 

JT OrilUliQ  OlllxCO  tration."  (The  pressmen  and 
M  T\  1  ■  newspapers  are  not  parties  to 

EaSGS  Krrrkinrr  the  ANPA  arbitration  pact  ) 
^  ^  The  petition  asked  that  the 

pressmen’s  union  be  “enjoined” 
LUXX  X&i C7U  from  continuing  the  strike,  and 

Portland,  Ore. — Shutdown  of  that  damages  be  awarded  for 
the  Journal  and  the  Oregonian  “such  loss  as  they  (the  peti- 
since  Feb.  18,  when  the  web  tioners)  nriight  sustain  by  reason 
pressmen  walked  out,  has  re-  of  the  strike.”  More  than  2,000 
suited  in  a  virtual  blackout  of  newspaper  workers  are  idle, 
news  for  this  area.  Union  printers  voted  to  de- 

Seattle  dailies,  less  than  an  dare  the  current  situation  a 
hour  distance  by  air,  refused  to  lockout  and  have  petitioned 
send  papers  to  Portland.  Other  their  international  so  to  rule  so 
metropolitan  dailies  followed  that  they  may  receive  strike 
suit  and  refused  to  increase  benefits.  (They  have  been  work- 
their  mailings  to  Portland  news  ing  for  14  months  without  a 
dealers.  The  Astorian-Budget,  contract.) 

125  miles  away,  ordered  its  cir-  The  American  Newspaper 
culation  department  to  take  no  Guild  local  voted  to  go  through 
new  orders  and  R.  B.  Chesman,  the  picket  lines  established  on 
publisher,  came  to  Portland  to  Feb.  23,  after  the  Portland  Cen- 
ofler  the  facilities  of  his  plant  tral  Labor  Council  declared  the 
(or  a  joint  Portland  paper  if  Journal  and  the  Oregonian  “un- 
anything  could  be  worked  out.  fair.”  Skeleton  news  crews  of 
"Sunday  look”  has  settled  Guild  members  are  working  on 
over  the  two  newspaper  plants,  both  papers.  Staff  members  of 
Both  the  Journal  and  the  Ore-  the  International  News  Service, 
gonian  had  spent  more  than  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
$4,000,000  for  new  buildings  and  United  Press  Associations  are 
equipment,  and  the  newspapers  continuing  to  work  as  usual, 
have  occupied  their  new  plants  Buford  Sommers,  ex-United 
only  since  last  July.  Press  staffer,  is  back  with  the 

In  downtown  Portland  there  U  P-  bureau  during  his  enforced 
was  plenty  of  available  parking  vacation  from  the  copy  desk  of 
space  on  the  streets  for  the  first  the  Oregonian.  One  of  his  first 
time  since  before  the  war.  assignments  was  to  go  out  and 
Stores  reported  hundreds  of  interview  Ray  Summers,  busi- 
sales  persons  were  laid  off  be-  ness  agent  of  the  web  press- 
cause  of  the  drop  in  business.  men’s  union.  Tagging  along  be- 
'  r  1  j  hind  him  was  another  Uni- 

Shopper  Enlarged  presser,  Harry  Winters— just  to 

Meier  &  Frank  Co.,  Inc.,  Port-  keep  the  seasons  straight, 
land’s  largest  user  of  advertis-  , 

ing  space,  increased  advertising  , 

in  the  Portland  Shopping  News.  Cuicy  Enquirer  Takes 
Other  local  advertisers  bought 

space  in  the  Shopping  News,  in-  OUrvey  in  r  amilia 
creasing  that  bi-weekly  from  12  Cincinnati,  O.— The  Enquirer, 
or  14  pages  normal,  to  a  maxi-  aged  108.  is  the  subject  of  a 
mum  32-page  paper.  .self-survey,  to  see  how  it  looks 

A  few  retail  accounts  ap-  to  her  800  employes,  including 
pointed  advertising  agencies  to  executives. 

arrange  radio  schedules  and  mail  Publi.sher  Roger  H.  Ferger 
advertising  campaigns.  agreed  with  Circulation  Man- 

The  George  W.  McMurphey  ager  Charles  W.  Staab,  who  sug- 
agency  had  held  off  newspaper  gested  the  survey  more  than  a 
announcement  of  the  new  De  year  ago.  that  “people  are  more 
Soto  which  will  be  on  display  important  than  papers,”  and 
at  six  Portland  dealers  on  March  therefore  the  vital  need  was 
5.  Without  newspapers,  the  greater  cooperation  between 
agency  has  switched  the  adver-  employes  and  management, 
tising  to  outdoor  and  radio.  Morris  Messick,  Inc.,  Dayton, 

Night  skylighting  was  used  O..  which  had  conducted  nu- 
for  a  store  opening  and  atten-  merous  industrial,  but  never  a 
dance  was  considerably  below  newspaper  survey  before,  will 
expectations.  report  results  in  about  a  month. 

Messick  officials  said  8.‘j'’r  of  the 
cv  ,  ^  ■  Enquirer  people  answered  all 

Short  &  Baum  ag^cy  is  get-  53  queries  in  the  questionnaire, 
ting  out  a  weekly  offset  tabloid  a  record.  Brickbats  as  welt  as 
called  The  Advertiser.  Printed  orchids  were  tossed, 
by  the  Daily  Journal  of  Com-  "That's  what  we  wanted  to 
nerce  on  the  biggest  web  offset  happen.”  commented  Mr.  Fer- 
press  in  the  West,  it  carries  in  ggr  jje  promised  that  the  sur- 
capsule  form  a  roundup  of  local  vey.  made  on  company  time, 
news,  radio  tables  and  advertis-  with  questionnaires  anonymous 
*"1:  j  T  1-  covering  all  departments, 

iL  E.  (Hy)  Clark  and  John  would  be  u.sed  toward  making 
Waddingham  of  the  Journal  pro-  the  Enquirer  a  better  place  in 
motion  staff  are  employed  by  which  to  work.  All  question- 
snort  &  Baum  for  the  duration  naires  will  be  destroyed  by 
Md  Dick  Nokes,  assistant  city  Messick,  in  Dayton.  A  special 
Mitor  of  the  Oregonian,  is  han-  jigt  of  nine  questions  was  filled 
jmng  news.  Carl  Vermilya,  out  by  department  heads. 


When  jobs  need  speeding  up,  you  can  save  whole 
days  with  Air  Express.  This  way,  layouts,  electros, 
matrices  meet  deadlines  with  time  to  spare.  When 
you  standardize  on  Air  Express  shipment,  you  can 
take  the  time  to  do  a  better  job  in  all  stages  of 
production. 

Door-to-door  Air  Express  is  the  fastest  way  to 
ship  because  it  goes  on  all  flights  of  the  Scheduled 
Airlines.  Speedy  pick-up  ancl  delivery  service  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  low  rates.  Use  Air  Express  regularly. 

Facts  on  low  Air  Express  rates 

Electrotypes  (.21  lbs.  1  go  700  miles  for  st..»l. 

Salesmen’s  Training  Filins  (l.l  lbs.  go  .»00  miles  for  ^2..!  t. 
Same  day  delii-ery  in  both  ca.s«‘s  if  you  .ship  early. 

Only  Air  Express  gives  you  oil  these  advantages:  Special  pick-up 
and  delivery  at  no  extra  aist.  You  get  a  receipt  for  every  ship¬ 
ment,  and  delivery  is  proved  by  .signature  of  consignee.  One- 
carrier  responsibility.  A.ssured  protection,  too  —  valuation 
coverage  up  to  .$.50  without  extra  charge.  Practically  no 
limitation  on  size  or  weight.  Ftir  fast  shipping  action,  phone 
Air  Expre.s.s  Division.  Railway  h^xpress  Agency.  And  specify 
“Air  Expres.s  delivery”  on  orders. 


Kotti  inctud*  ip«eiol  pkli<up  ond  d^Hvpry 
door  to  door  Ml  priocipol  towot  and  dMot 


AIR  EXPRESS,  A  SERVICE  OF  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY  AND  THE 

SCHEDULED  AIRLINES  OF  THE  U.S. 


Ivan  Boxell  Buys 
Danville  News 
In  Pennsylvania 

Danviu-e  Pa — The  Danville 
Morning  News  ha^  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Ivan  Boxell,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the 
Brooklyn  (  N . 

Y. )  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and 
former  Indiana 
n  e  wspaperman. 

Sale  of  all  of 
the  stock  of  the 
Danville  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  was 
made  to  Mr 
Boxell  on  Mar. 

1  by  L..  Parker 
Likely  of  St. 

Petersburg,  Fla .  n  n 

who  has  owned  Boxeii 

the  paper  since  1947. 

Mr.  Boxell  will  move  to  Dan¬ 
ville  April  1  to  become  pub¬ 
lisher.  After  June  1,  Dan  Him- 
men,  who  has  been  president 
and  general  .manager  of  the 
Morning  News  since  July,  1947, 
will  be  associated  with  Mr. 
Likely  in  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
brokerage  of  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties. 

Mr.  Boxell  also  has  newspaper 
interests  in  the  South,  being 
vicepresident  of  Troy  News¬ 
papers.  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Messenger  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Herald  at  Troy,  Ala.  Mr. 
Likely  is  also  an  officer  and 
stockholder  in  the  Troy  news¬ 
papers. 

For  the  last  15  years.  Mr. 
Boxell  has  been  secretary  and 
stall  e.xecutive  of  the  Brooklyn 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In 
earlier  years  he  was  engaged  m 
varied  public  relatioiis  activ¬ 
ities,  mostly  in  the  Midwest, 
after  having  worked  on  news 
stalls  of  the  Marion  ( Ind. ) 
Leader-Tribune.  Marion  Chron¬ 
icle  and  other  Indiana  news¬ 
papers. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Boxell  will  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  her  husband  as 
an  officer  of  the  company. 

'General'  in  Martinsville 

Martinsville,  Va. — Announce¬ 
ment  has  been  made  of  the  sale 
by  William  C.  Barnes  of  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Martinsville  Bul¬ 
letin,  afternoon  and  Sunday 
newspaper,  to  General  News¬ 
papers.  Inc.,  a  Southern  news¬ 
paper  operating  company  with 
headquarters  in  Gadsden,  Ala. 

In  a  reorganization  effective 
March  1,  Robert  B.  Smith,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Bulletin, 
became  president  of  the  Bulletin 
Publishing  Corp. 

General  Newspapers.  Inc.,  di¬ 
rects  operation  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Gadsden  and  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  Ala.;  Macon.  Ga.:  Spar¬ 
tanburg,  S.  C  and  Cleveland 
Tenn. 

«  «  « 

PURCHASE  of  the  Reseda 

(Calif)  News  and  Canoga 
Park  Tribune  is  announced  by 
R.  A.  Hunter,  formerly  of  the 
San  Francisco  News.  Eaton  K. 
Goldthwalte,  publisher  since 
April,  1948,  is  returning  to  the 
fiction  writing  field. 

Hunter  is  a  graduate  of  Stan- 
rord  University  and  of  the  Army 


Air  Force.  Goldthwaite  pur¬ 
chased  the  News  from  John 
Hungerford,  its  publisher  for  18 
years. 

*  *  *  . 

THE  Lyndonville  (N.  Y. )  Enter¬ 
prise,  nearly  half-century-old 
weekly,  has  been  sold  by  Robert 
Quigley  to  Joseph  Giampapa  of 
Passaic,  N.  J.  Quigley,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  paper  for 
several  years,  has  moved  to 
Middleport,  N.  Y.,  and  has  pur¬ 
chased  publication  rights  to  the 
two-months-old  Middleport  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune,  which  he  will  pub 
lish.  Giampapa.  a  World  War  II 
veteran,  previously  owned  the 
News  Dispatch,  a  weekly  paper 
in  Rochelle  Park,  N.  J. 

«  •  * 

HARLEY  M.  LEETE,  JR.,  has 
sold  the  Nevada  City  (Calif.) 
Nugget  to  Kenneth.  Robert  and 
Donald  Wray. 

«  «  » 

CHARLES  BOSLEY,  recent 
University  of  California  grad 
uate.  has  purchased  the  West- 
wood  (Calif.)  Sugar  Pine  Press 
from  Roy  Avery. 

«  «  • 

SAMUEL  E.  BURGESS,  editor 
of  the  Cheboygan  (Mich.)  Ob¬ 
server  since  September,  1947. 
has  purchased  the  Bronson 
(Mich.)  Journal  from  Paul  W. 
Shafer,  Third  district  congress¬ 
man. 

*  *  « 

L.  E.  BARBER  is  now  publisher 
of  the  Chilliwack  ( B.  C.  > 
Progress,  having  taken  over  the 
business  of  the  Chilliwick  Pro 
gress  Limited.  G.  C.  Hacker  and 
DArcy  J.  Baldwin,  partners 
with  Mr.  Barber  in  the  Progress 
for  three  years,  have  left  the 
firm. 

SAMUEL  and  George  Forster. 

formerly  in  the  advertising 
and  circulation  departments  of 
the  old  Newark  (  N.  J.>  Sunday 
Call,  have  bought  the  Linden 
( N.  J.)  Observer,  a  weekly, 
from  Albert  Schlossberg,  Grant 
W.  Bauer  and  J  Edwin  Carter. 
«  «  « 

JOHN  PLETSCHET,  owner  of 
the  Unity  (Sask. )  Herald.  ha<' 
bought  the  Lemon  Grove 
(Calif.)  Review  from  Brent 
Payne.  The  sale  was  handled 
by  Marcus  Griffin  &  Associates. 
■ 

Borum  Starts  Daily 
In  Eastern  Maryland 

John  T.  Borum,  publisher  of 
the  Onancock  (Va. )  Eastern 
Shore  Weekly  News,  announces 
that  on  March  5  the  long-planned 
Eastern  Shore  Daily  News  will 
be  published  in  conjunction 
with  the  weekly.  It  will  be  the 
only  daily  south  of  Salisbury. 
Md.  on  the  peninsula.  It  will 
carry  NEA  features  and  Asso¬ 
ciate  Press  service.  Inland 
Newspaper  Representatives,  Inc. 
wi.l  represent  the  new  daily  in 
the  general  advertising  field. 

■ 

School  Forvun  Section 

The  fourth  annual  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Forum  for  High 
Schools,  March  5,  will  be  re¬ 
ported  verbatim  in  a  section  of 
the  Herald  Tribune  on  Monday, 
March  7.  The  Forum  theme  is 
“The  World  We  Want." 


N.  I.  Daily  Seeks 
Ruling  to  Open 
Police  Blotter 

Bridgeton.  N.  J. — Attorneys 
for  the  Bridgeton  Evening  News 
this  week  were  digging  through 
law  books,  searching  for  a  prec¬ 
edent  to  force  the  local  police 
department  to  open  the  police 
blotter  to  reporters. 

Since  Jan.  3,  when  Russell  S. 
Henderson  became  commission¬ 
er  of  public  safety,  newsmen 
have  had  to  get  all  police  in¬ 
formation  through  Henderson 
or  his  detective  sergeant.  Fred 
Semple.  Henderson  told  the 
paper  that  publication  of  cer¬ 
tain  stories  would  hamper  po¬ 
lice  investigation  and  police 
confidences  have  been  violated. 

Ralph  Brandt,  editor  of  the 
News,  told  E  &  P  that  Hender¬ 
son’s  action  is  the  first  evidence 
of  "news  censorship”  in  Bridge- 
ton  in  his  memory,  but  admitted 
that  thus  far.  attorneys  have 
been  unable  to  find  a  precedent 
for  making  the  blotter  public. 

Council  Tables  Request 

The  paper,  which  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  more  than  8,100. 
asked  the  city  council  to  request 
Henderson  to  rescind  his  order. 
By  a  4 — 3  vote,  the  question  was 
tabled. 

Graham  L.  Schofield,  publish¬ 
er.  has  under  advisement  a  plan 
to  ask  the  legislature  to  con¬ 
sider  a  bill  that  would  force 
all  New  Jersey  police  to  show 
newsmen  records  “that  would 
not  interfere  with  police  investi¬ 
gations." 

Meanwhile,  the  paper  has 
turned  a  complete  file  of  the 
case  over  to  Cranston  Williams, 
general  manager  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers'  As¬ 
sociation. 

Brandt  said  the  situation  has 
eased  considerably  since  Janu¬ 
ary.  and  that  to  his  knowledge 
the  paper  has  not  missed  a  po¬ 
lice  story  because  of  the  edict. 
Semple  has  been  cooperative, 
and  in  fact,  police  coverage  is 
now  better  than  it  was  before, 
he  added. 

Matter  of  Principle 

“We  can  always  get  the  news. 
It's  a  question  of  principle 
though.”  Brandt  said.  Instead 
of  getting  information  from  the 
blotter,  the  paper  gets  its  tips 
from  the  hospital,  from  people 
on  the  street,  and  from  friendly 
policemen.  The  details  are  then 
learned  through  Semple,  who 
often  is  called  in  the  middle  of 
the  night. 

The  paper  did  not  actively 
support  Henderson  for  mayor  in 
the  last  election  and  he  lost  by 
seven  votes.  He  was  then  ap¬ 
pointed  commissioner  by  the 
Republican-dominated  council. 


New  Tydol  Campaign 
In  117  Western  Papers 

Tidewater  Associated  Oil  Co. 
opened  a  Far  Western  campaign 
advertising  its  Tydol  Flying-A 
Ethyl,  March  I. 

Copy,  released  through  Bu¬ 
chanan  &  Co.  is  going  to  117 
newspapers  in  seven  western 
states. 
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TH  PapGrS  After  quoting  police  as  say 
iciated  Oil  Co.  ing  the  traffic  jam  around  the 
stern  campaign  auditorium  —  “when  whatever 
'ydol  Flying-A  was  going  on  there  was  going 
on — ”  was  “terrific,  the  story 
through  Bu-  said: 

going  to  117  “TTie  biggest  jam  occurred  at 
seven  western  midnight  when  the  .  .  .  broke 
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^  Who  is  the  Man 
^  ^  to  See? 

WIN'A’  a  iK‘\\ s])a|)fr  silfsiiiaii  call.s  on  a  pmspiclivi'  ailvortiscr.  he  (iinl^  out  in  ad¬ 
vance  '‘irlio  is  the  until  to  see."  If  he  is  calling  on  an  advertising  agency,  it  i.s  not 
likely  that  he  will  a.sk  for  the  art  director  or  the  copy  chief  or  the  radio  time-buyer. 

The  newspaper  representative  will  seek  only  those  who  directly  or  indirectly  influence 
the  buying  of  newspaper  space.  lie  makes  Calls  only  Where  They  Count. 

'Phis  i>  so  obvious  that  it  might  seem  nnnece.ssary  to  say  it  —  except  to  emphasize  this 
fioiut:  when  placing  your  newspaper  promotion,  it  is  smart  to  be  selective.  Your  adver¬ 
tising  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  automatically  selects  tho.se  advertisers  and  agencies 
which  are  real  prospects  for  newspajier  schedules;  and  it  automatically  selects  the  execu¬ 
tives  in  those  organizations  ivho  buy  newspaper  advertising. 

I’roniotioii-w  isc.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  knows  “who  is  the  man  to  see”  and  places  your  sales- 
message  in  his  hands  just  at  the  moment  he  has  the  time  and  desire  to  “read  up”  about  news¬ 
papers  (lliat  “reading  uj>”  is  an  important  part  of  his  job). 

Newspaper  people,  of  cour.se,  read  EDITOR  &  PUBIdSIlER,  too.  Many  of  these  are  executives 
and  de|)artment  heads  who.se  advice  is  valued  by  national  advertisers.  It  pays  to  keep  these 
influential  newspaper  frienils  fully  informed  about  your  market  and  your  newspapr'r.  They’ll 
gladly  tell  your  story  if  they  have  your  facts. 

To  get  full  value  and  .satisfying  effectiveness,  concentrate  your  promotion  in  EDITOR  &  PL’B- 
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Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Forum  Topics  Listed 


PHILADELPHIA,  Pa.  —  Thirty 

national  and  international 
leaders  of  indust^,  education 
and  government  will  participate 
in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin's 
third  annual  Forum  here  March 

22  and  23. 

They  will  discuss  subjects 
ranging  from  our  foreign  policy 
and  the  trends  of  American 
business  to  the  influence  of 
comics  on  American  life. 

The  sessions,  all  at  the  Belle* 
vue-Stratford  Hotel,  are  titled: 
“Balancing  Security  and  Free¬ 
dom,”  "Developing  Our  Human 
Resources."  and  “Frontiers  of 
Democracy.” 

Stassen  Is  Keynoter 

Harold  E.  Stassen,  president 
of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  will  deliver  the  keynote 
address.  Two  important  panel 
discussions  will  throw  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  security  and  freedom 
into  hot  debate  during  the  tirst 
session.  Oscar  Ewing,  Federal 
Security  Administrator,  will 
argue  the  question,  "Is  Com¬ 
pulsory  Health  Insurance  Neces¬ 
sary?”  with  Dr.  Paul  R.  Hawley, 
chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  National 
Commission. 

The  second  discussion  will  en¬ 
gage  the  talents  of  Eric  John- 
ston,  president.  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America,  and 
Morris  Sayre,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers.  They 
will  debate  the  question,  “Is 
the  United  States  Moving  To¬ 
ward  Socialism?”  . 

Secretary  of  Labor  Maurice 
J.  Tobin  and  Senator  Irving  M. 
Ives  of  New  York  will  present 
various  aspects  of  the  current 
labor  problems  and  the  revision 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Also 
appearing  at  the  first  session 
will  be  Leon  H.  Keyserling. 
vice-chairman  of  the  President  s 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
who  will  present  his  program 
for  prosperity. 

The  evening  session  on  March 

23  will  bring  a  number  of  inter¬ 
nationally  known  authorities  on 
world  affairs  to  the  platform. 
John  Foster  Dulles,  U.  S.  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  United  Nations,  will 
report  on  Western  Europe. 
Aubrey  S.  Eban,  Israeli  repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  United  Nations, 
will  tell  of  Israel's  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  and  Prof.  Owen  Lattimore, 
director  of  the  John  Hines 
Page  School  of  International  Re¬ 
lations.  will  talk  about  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  “cold  war”  in  Asia 

Debate  on  Communism 

The  State  Department’s  for¬ 
eign  policy  will  be  discussed  by 
Charles  E.  Bohlen,  State  De¬ 
partment  Counselor,  and  Clare 
Boothe  Luce,  noted  lecturer  and 
writer,  will  talk  about  the  need 
for  faith  in  the  modern  world. 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts  will  speak  on  the 
subject  of  military  aid,  and  Sir 
Carl  August  Berendsen,  New 
Zealand's  Ambassador  to  this 
country,  will  talk  about  the 
United  Nations.  Former  Con- 
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gressman  Everett  M.  Dirksen 
will  report  on  the  ECA. 

The  debate  of  the  evening 
will  be  “Are  Congressional 
Hearings  on  Communism  in  the 
Public  Interest?”  with  Senator 
Karl  E.  Mundt,  of  South  Da¬ 
kota,  in  the  affirmative,  and 
Paul  A.  Porter,  Washington  at¬ 
torney,  opposing  him.  Former 
Associate  Justice  Owen  J.  Rob¬ 
erts,  new  dean  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  law  school,  will 
be  moderator. 

The  second  session,  “Develop¬ 
ing  Our  Human  Resources,”  will 
be  distinguished  by  two  impor¬ 
tant  “firsts.”  Madame  Oksana 
Kasenkina,  making  her  first 
public  appearance  since  her 
emergence  from  the  hospital 
after  her  near-fatal  leap  last 
year  from  the  Soviet  Consulate 
in  New  York,  will  discuss  the 
status  of  women  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

McGill  to  Participate 

Dr.  Elarl  J.  McGrath,  recently 
named  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  will  make  his  first  public 
appearance  in  his  new  capacity 
in  a  debate  on  Federal  aid  to 
education,  defending  the  pro¬ 
gram  against  Dr.  Russell  Cole, 
president  of  Cornell  College, 
Iowa.  Dr.  Katherine  E.  McBride, 
president  of  Bryn  Mawr  Col¬ 
lege.  will  be  moderator. 

Others  on  the  program  are 
Dr.  Thomas  A.  C.  Rennie,  noted 
psychiatrist  of  New  York  Hos¬ 
pital.  who  will  keynote  the  ses¬ 
sions  with  a  discussion  of  funda¬ 
mentals  of  human  behavior; 
Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution;  A1 
Capp,  creator  of  Li’l  Abner; 
Betsy  Barton,  daughter  of  Bruce 
Barton  and  an  author  in  her 
own  right,  and  the  U.  S.  Surgeon 
General.  Dr.  Leonard  A.  Scheele. 

The  Forum  audience  is  com¬ 
posed  of  invited  leaders  of  al¬ 
most  5,000  men’s  and  women’s 
groups,  community  and  civic 
organizations. 


Ralph  McGill's  Mail 

continued  from  page  9 


climbed  over  the  fence  to 
mail  it.” 

McGill  was  out. 

“I’ll  be  back.”  our  visitor  said. 
‘  I’ll  be  back.  Gotta  see  the  edi¬ 
tor.  Gotta  see  the  editor.” 

He  didn’t  come  back  though. 
It’s  my  unhappy  suspicion  that 
the  hospital  attendants  discov¬ 
ered  he  was  still  outside  the 
fence  and  corralled  him. 

John  Q.  Letterwriter's  ver¬ 
bosity  is  not  confined  to  letter¬ 
writing.  His  digit  finger  is  ad¬ 
dicted  to  telephone  dialing,  and 
his  tongue  is  considerably  more 
agile  than  his  pen.  To  the  tune 
of  its  constant  ringing,  the 
phone  on  my  desk  dances  a 
Conga  that  stretches  from  early 
morning  far,  far  into  the  night. 

Inebriates  call  frequently — are 
easily  detected  without  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  television.  With  them,  a 
soft  answer  is  truly  the  best 
answer.  A  soft  “The  editor  is 
not  in”  will  often  turn  away 


wrath  if  not  quaff.  And  as  for 
personal  appearances  of  the  in¬ 
dulging,  I  have  long  since 
learned  to  oust  them  with  dig¬ 
nity  with  a  raincheck  to  return 
when  “dry.” 

Generosity  alone  exceeds 
Johnny  Q.’s  affluence  of  words. 

He  shuffled  into  my  office  one 
morning  in  the  blue-jean  garb 
of  a  rural  farmer.  His  com¬ 
plexion  was  the  usual  wrinkled, 
weather-beaten  mask  of  his  kin. 
His  hair  was  painstakingly  plas¬ 
tered  awry.  In  his  hands  he 
crushed  humbly  a  worn  old 
fedora,  and  he  laid  on  my  desk 
a  crumpled  package  about  the 
size  of  a  fist.  It  smelled  to  high 
heaven! 

“It’s  a  garlic  bulb,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  needlessly.  “I  heered 
the  editor  likes  garlic  in  his 
vittles.” 

The  heavy  odor  pervaded  our 
precinct  until  the  cold  North 
Georgia  apples  came.  A  de¬ 
feated  politician  brought  them, 
blating  in  stump-box  voice: 

“My  opponent  beat  pie.  But 
Mr.  Editor  was  mighty  gracious 
to  me.  Give  him  these  for  me 
when  he  ain't  too  busy.” 

Tomorrow  it  may  be  the 
owner  of  a  nearby  liquor-store, 
lugging  tenderly  a  brown  paper 
bag  containing  bottles  of  old 
Italian  wine. 

“I  like  what  the  boss  had  to 
say  about  the  old  country  this 
morning,”  he’ll  say. 

In  the  past  months,  contribu¬ 
tions  have  included  a  mammoth 
empty  egg-shell;  a  twig-pierced 
hornets’  nest,  intact;  a  12-foot 
Kudzu  root;  three  live  infant 
flying-squirrels;  and  four  any- 
thing-but-Dresden  skunks. 

Romance  ventured  in  —  in 
blighted  state — one  day.  A  brief 
note  in  heavy  masculine  script 
emerged  from  the  deluge  of  let¬ 
ters.  It  requested  of  the  editor 
that  “the  attached”  be  published 
on  the  editorial  page. 

“My  wife  always  reads  your 
editorials,”  the  note  said.  “She’ll 
be  sure  to  see  it  there.” 

“The  attached”  turned  out  to 
be  a  four-page  effort  in  rhyming 
verse  to  retrieve  a  straying 
spouse.  It  was  addressed  “To 
Mildred”  and  ended  thus: 

“So  please  come  back  and  let  us 
start  our  life  anew. 

I'll  let  you  do  things  the  way 
you  wanted  to, 

For  I  was  wrong  and  you  were 
right. 

I’m  sure  we’ll  make  a  go  of  it, 
now  I’ve  seen  the  light.” 

Such  humility  was  due  a  short 
life.  A  penny  postcard  in  the 
same  masculine  hand  found  its 
way  to  my  desk  only  a  few  days 
later.  It  was  terse  and  to  the 
point: 

“Dear  Editor: 

“A  few  days  ago  I  mailed  you 
a  letter  addressed  to  Mildred. 
If  it  is  not  too  late,  please  do 
NOT  publish  it.  Facts  have 
been  obtained  which  warrant  a 
change  of  mind.  .  .  .” 

■ 

Radio  Ads  Dropped 

Chicago  —  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.  has  discontinued  its  spot 
radio  advertising  program  for 
its  retail  stores,  and  has  dropped 
out  of  radio  entirely,  a  company 
spokesman  told  E  &  P.  Ward’s 
newspaper  advertising  program 
continues  in  725  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  newspapers,  it  was  stated. 
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New  Building 
Occupied  by 
Speidel  Paper 

Salinas,  Calif.  —  Complete 
from  microfilm  recording  sys¬ 
tem  to  new  press  and  plant,  the 
Salinas  Californian  is  officially 
opened  after  a  house-warming 
lasting  three  days.  The  Cali¬ 
fornian  was  the  second  news¬ 
paper  added  when  the  Merritt 
C.  Speidel  organization  began 
its  expansion  which  now  ex¬ 
tends  from  coast  to  coast. 

“But  we  are  just  the  same 
people  in  this  new  building," 
Paul  C.  Caswell,  publisher,  told 
the  press  group  of  house- 
warmers.  “And  this  will  be  just 
the  same  newspaper  ...  a  home 
newspaper.” 

Mr.  Speidel,  president  of  the 
Californian  and  also  of  Speidel 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  national 
service  organization,  confined 
his  message  to  one  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  fellowship  of  news¬ 
papermen. 

"Newspapermen  enjoy  the 
finest  fellowship  and  friendship 
of  any  profession,”  he  observed. 
"With  due  respect  to  our  radio 
friends  who  are  here,  that's  why 
the  newspaper  profession  is  the 
finest.  After  a  day  of  toughest 
competition,  we  can  get  together 
and  be  real  friends.” 

The  Californian  plant  keeps 
alive  the  spirit  of  this  growing 
community  with  a  dramatic 
lobby  mural  by  Till  Goodan. 
western  artist,  showing  a  scene 
on  the  old  stage  line  which  odm 
traversed  the  fertile  valley  now 
the  scene  of  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  activity. 

One  corner  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  has  been  left  in  readiness 
for  television. 

Mr.  Caswell,  Californian  pub¬ 
lisher  for  a  decade,  signed  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  64- 
page  New  Building  Edition.  It 
said:  “Objective  of  your  own 
Home  Town  daily  newspaper  is 
to  aid  every  worthwhile  project 
identified  with  the  progress  of 
the  community.  To  that  end  the 
Salinas  Californian  dedicates  its 
new  home.” 

Mr.  Caswell  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Grant  L.  Caswell,  an  organ¬ 
izer  of  the  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  and 
for  years  managing  director  of 
the  Iowa  Press  Association.  He 
joined  Speidel  Newspapers.  Inc., 
in  1938  after  a  year  with  the 
Iowa  City  ( la. )  Press-Citizen. 
first  of  the  Speidel  group. 

■ 

8,676  Papers  Listed 
In  Weekly  Directory 

There  are  now  8,676  weekly, 
semi  -  weekly  and  tri  -  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  total  net  paid  circulation 
of  13.759,134,  according  to  the 
30th  Annual  Directory  of  Coun¬ 
try  and  Suburban  Tow'n  News¬ 
papers  just  released  by  the 
American  Press  Association. 

This  represents  an  increase 
of  295  newspapers  over  a  year 
ago  with  a  total  circulation  in¬ 
crease  of  513,391. 

The  average  line  rate  of  w 
of  the  newspapers  is  now  .034, 
with  the  rate  per  1,000  circula¬ 
tion  averaging  .022. 
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STOUT,  84,  one-time  owner 
of  the  Harlingen  (Tex.)  Star, 
now  the  Valley  Morning  Star, 
recently,  at  Harlingen. 

Daniel  B.  Starkey,  87,  state 
political  reporter  for  the  old 
Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin, 
former  editorial  writer  for  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  retired 
publisher  of  Outdoor  Life  mag¬ 
azine,  recently,  at  Freeport,  Ill. 

Frank  W.  Rigio,  67,  Cincinnati 
(O.)Enquirer  federal  building 
reporter  since  1912,  recently,  at 
liis  winter  home  in  Ft.  Myers, 
Fla. 

Kurt  George  Sell,  who  rep¬ 
resented  DNB  News  Agency  in 
VFa^ington  before  World  War 
n,  Feb.  17,  in  Lisbon,  where  he 
has  been  working  as  corre¬ 
spondent  for  newspapers  in 
Europe  and  America. 

De  Witt  Jones,  52,  former 
Oakland  and  Sacramento  news¬ 
paperman  who  helped  organize 
the  San  Francisco  -  Oakland 
Newspaper  Guild,  Feb.  20,  at 
ciakland,  Calif. 

Carles  A.  Whitmore,  72. 
former  editor  and  co-publisher, 
Ftsolia  ( Calif. )  Times  -  Delta, 
Feb.  23,  at  Los  Angeles,  within 
a  month  of  the  death  of  E.  Wil- 
UA  Kampe.  who  purchased  the 
paper  in  1944.  Mr.  Kampe  sold 
it  to  Speidel  newspaper  inter¬ 
ests. 

John  M.  McGough,  65,  since 
1931  copy  editor  on  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.,)  Journal,  Feb.  23, 
in  a  Providence  hospital.  He 


was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
Franklin  P.  Adams’  New  York 
World  column  in  the  1920’s. 

Oliver  James  Cromwell,  84. 
in  charge  of  editorial  page 
make-up  for  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  since  1932,  Feb. 
23,  in  Queens.  He  had  also  been 
with  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal,  old  New  York 
World,  old  New  York  Journal, 
Boston  American,  old  New  York 
Mail,  and  was  managing  editor 
of  the  old  Providence  News. 

Millard  F.  Taylor,  64,  who 
had  been  with  the  old  New  York 
World  as  assistant  advertising 
manager  for  25  years  and  later 
was  with  the  Bridgejxjrt  Brass 
Co.,  Feb.  23,  at  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Irving  P.  Hudson,  75,  who 
built  the  once-insolvent  Paw- 
tuxet  Valley  (R.  I.)  Daily  Times 
into  a  successful  newspaper. 
Feb.  24.  at  Harris,  R.  I.  He 
was  a  former  president  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Press  Club  and  a 
former  member  of  the  state 
legislature. 

Joseph  F.  Hughes,  72,  one¬ 
time  assistant  editor  of  the  old 
New  York  Herald,  Feb.  24,  at 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Maj.  Frederick  Davy,  61,  vet¬ 
eran  Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram 
reporter  and  a  former  Ottawa 
( (3nt. )  Citizen  staffer,  Feb.  24, 
at  Toronto,  after  a  brief  illness. 
He  gave  the  first  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  in  practical  journalism  at 
Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

Mrs.  Mary  Adele  Slade  Carr, 
once  woman’s  page  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  ( O. )  Post,  Feb.  25, 
at  Cincinnati. 

Walter  Loper,  56,  Pacific 
Coast  manager  of  This  Week 


magazine,  previously  with  Cur¬ 
tis  Puolishing  Co.  in  Chicago, 
and  in  1944,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  War  Advertising  Council. 
Pacific  advertising  association, 
Feb.  26,  at  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Edward  L.  Nixon,  38,  night 
sports  editor  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram,  Feb.  26,  in 
Manhattan,  after  a  long  illness. 
Before  coming  to  the  World- 
Telegram  in  1932,  he  was  with 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 
He  also  worked  on  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

Carl  Alfred  Ebach,  42,  for¬ 
mer  Reuters  correspondent,  Feb. 
27,  of  injuries  sustained  when 
two  brick  pillars  collapsed  on 
him  in  the  garden  of  a  Long  Is¬ 
land  estate  where  he  was  living. 

Clarence  M.  Kendall,  61. 
business  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Watertown  (N.  Y. ) 
Times,  Feb.  27,  at  Watertown. 

Aloysius  B.  Kiley,  48,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York 
Enquirer  and  a  member  of  the 
staff  since  1935,  March  1,  at  his 
Bronx  home. 

G.  Melville  Tobin,  37,  Toron¬ 
to  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail  cash¬ 
ier,  Feb.  26,  at  Toronto.  He 
joined  the  Globe  22  years  ago  as 
an  office  boy. 

Jane  H.  Laird,  74,  society 
news  writer  who  had  been  with 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 
and  Associated  Press  in  Phila- 
dlephia.  Feb.  26. 

Willard  H.  Davis,  for  21 
years  managing  editor  of  Hotel 
and  Restaurant  News  and  be¬ 
fore  that  with  the  Boston  Globe, 
Boston  American,  old  Boston 
Journal  and  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Feb.  24,  at  Boston. 


'Handouts'  Fight 
Airing  of  Issues 
In  Paid  Space 

Washington — The  practice  of 
issuing  “handouts”  to  the  press 
to  answer  issues  raised  in  paid 
advertising  is  bobbing  up  again. 
This  time  the  newspapers  are 
asked  to  condemn  the  policy  of 
using  paid  space  to  present  a 
story. 

National  Independent  Air  Car¬ 
riers,  trade  association  with  of¬ 
fices  in  Washington,  became  so 
indignant  because  the  scheduled 
air  lines  ran  fuL-page  advertise¬ 
ments  in  all  Washington  news¬ 
papers  on  Feb.  23,  that  it  pro* 
tested  to  Attorney  General  Tom 
C.  Clark.  Newspapers  and  cor¬ 
respondents  received  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  letter,  plus  about 
1,000  words  of  argument  an¬ 
swering  the  statements  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  paid  copy. 

"We  urge  you  to  direct  your 
office  to  investigate  this  fiagrant 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti¬ 
trust  Law,”  said  the  letter  to 
Clark. 

Several  weeks  ago,  A.  P.  Gian- 
nini,  San  Francisco  banker, 
chairman  of  the  Transamerica 
Corp.,  was  criticized  by  the  In¬ 
dependent  Bankers  Association 
of  “ambition  for  a  nationwide 
financial  empire.”  Currently 
under  examination  in  an  anti¬ 
trust  case,  Giannini  was  accused 
by  the  independents — in  a  free 
handout — of  trying  the  case  in 
the  press  with  “fud  page  adver¬ 
tisements.” 


NEW  YORK  STAR  Staff 


THE  NEW  YORK  STAR  was  a  fighting  newspaper, 
and  in  its  brief  nine  months  of  existence  it  made  its 
presence  felt  on  the  metropolitan  scene,  forging 
ahead  both  in  circulation  and  advertising.  When 
rising  costs  and  lack  of  additional  financing  forced 
it  to  close,  the  STAR  left  an  able  and  enterprising 
staff  which  it  had  selected  from  among  New  York’s 
best  newspaper  people.  They  were  GOE>JG 
PLACES  .  .  .  Today  they  need  places. 


EDITORIAL 

•  Reporters 

•  Rewrite  Men 

•  Sports  Writers 

•  Copyreaders 

•  Feature  Writers 

•  Picture  Editors 

•  Artists 

•  Photographers 

•  Editorial  Assistants 

•  Librarians 

•  Secretaries 

•  Telephone  Operators 

•  Copy  Boys 


COMMERCIAL 

•  Advertising  Salesmen 

•  Advertising  Clerks 

•  Advt.  Production  Men 

•  Cashiers 

•  Mech.  Payroll  Oprs. 

•  Sub.  Stencil  Oprs. 

•  Accts.  Receivable  Clerk 
■  Bookkeepers 

•  Typists 

•  Stock  Control  Clerks 

•  Circulation  Road  Men 

•  Circ.  Inspectors 

•  Circ.  Blotter  Clerks 


Waiting  to  Hear  From  YOU 


At  Box  2672,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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Toy  Exempts  3  Papers 
From  Press  Card  Oath 


DETROIT,  Mich  — The  Battle  of 

the  Press  Cards  reached  a 
climax  last  week  when  Com¬ 
missioner  Harry  S.  Toy  an¬ 
nounced  he  was  posting  armed 
^ards  at  Police  Department  en¬ 
trances  between  6  p.m.  and 
8  a.m.,  and  that  everyone,  in¬ 
cluding  newspapermen,  would 
have  to  register  upon  entering 
the  building. 

Toy’s  order  directed:  "News¬ 
papermen  will  register  the 
number  of  their  press  cards.” 

Toy  was  asked  by  a  Detroit 
News  reporter  whether  the 
order  meant  that  newsmen  who 
have  not  signed  the  non- 
Communist  affidavits  and  ob¬ 
tained  1949  press  cards  would 
be  barred  from  the  building. 

Toy  was  reported  to  have  an¬ 
swered  that  the  order  meant 
just  what  it  said,  giving  the 
reporter  the  definite  understand¬ 
ing  that  he  meant  to  enforce  his 
ruling  calling  on  newsmen  to 
sign  non-Communist  affidavits. 

Both  the  Detroit  News  and 
Detroit  Times  went  to  press 
carrying  stories  about  the  Com¬ 
missioner’s  latest  threat  to  curb 
the  actions  of  reporters  and 
photographers. 

Order  Is  Modified 

Two  hours  after  the  original 
order  was  issued.  Toy  told  re¬ 
porters  he  had  learned  that  the 
printers  would  not  deliver  the 
1949  press  cards  for  several 
weeks. 

As  a  result,  he  said,  he  had 
decided  that  newsmen  could  just 
sign  the  headquarters  register 
just  like  any  other  citizen  until 
the  cards  came. 

Two  more  hours  passed.  Then 
Toy  announced,  he  would  hold 
up  the  1949  press  cards  until 
after  April  17,  when,  he  said, 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  meeting  in  'Wlash- 
ington,  will  hear  a  report  on 
the  subject  from  its  Committee 
on  Fre^om  of  Information. 

One-half  hour  later  he  came 
up  with  a  new  idea.  As  far  as 
the  three  metropolitan  dailies — 
Detroit  News,  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  Detroit  Times — were  con¬ 
cerned,  he  said,  he  was  ditching 
the  entire  idea  of  requiring  non- 
Communist  affidavits. .  However 


the  order  was  still  to  apply  to 
smaller  dailies  and  weeklies  and 
to  the  press  associations. 

"I  know  the  editors  of  the 
three  big  papers  personally,”  he 
explained.  “But  I  do  not  know 
the  wire  service  bureau  chiefs 
or  the  editors  of  the  smaller 
papers.” 

Concerning  the  three  big 
dailies.  Toy  said  he  would  ac¬ 
cept  lists  of  accredited  reporters 
provided  by  the  editors. 

"However,”  he  said,  "I  will 
ask  the  editor  to  state  in  a  letter 
accompanying  the  list  that  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  the  re¬ 
porters  named  are  not  Commu¬ 
nists.” 

Action  Called  'Absurd' 

Toy  first  announced  his  affi¬ 
davit  plan  Jan.  22.  Only  a 
few  newsmen,  mostly  from 
small  papers,  have  applied  for 
the  affidavit  forms. 

Wire  service  chiefs  were  dis¬ 
pleased  by  the  latest  edict. 

Ray  Keiser.  Associated  Press, 
called  the  discriminatory  treat¬ 
ment  "absurd."  He  expressed 
intentions  of  carrying  on  busi¬ 
ness  as  usual  without  press 
cards. 

"When  there  is  news  in  De¬ 
troit  to  which  the  Associated 
Press  needs  access,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  "we  expect  to  be  there 
to  get  it.  cards  or  no  cards.” 

Roy  Forrest,  United  Press, 
said:  "I  don’t  think  Mr.  Toy 
will  interfere  with  our  covering 
the  news.” 

Opposed  by  Guild 

A  spokesman  for  the  Detroit 
Newspaper  Guild  said;  "The 
Guild  recommends  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  that  they  register  the  same 
as  any  other  citizen  until  such 
time  as  we  can  investigate  and 
determine  upon  what  meat  doth 
this  little  Caesar  feed.”  The 
Guild  still  opposed  signing  of 
the  non-Communist  affidavits. 

State  Police  Commissioner 
Donald  S.  Leonard,  who  has  is¬ 
sued  1949  press  cards,  said: 
"We  have  always  felt  that  the 
newspapers  did  a  pretty  good 
job  of  screening  their  men  and 
that  we  were  thoroughly  justi¬ 
fied  in  issuing  cards  to  any  of 
their  accredited  reporters.” 


Newspaper  Reading  Affected 
Least  by  TV,  Survey  Shows 


TELEVISION  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  an  independent  service 
for  advertisers,  reported  this 
week  that  tabulated  data  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  television’s  effect 
is  least  on  new;^>apers,  most  on 
radio,  motion  pictures,  maga¬ 
zines  (in  that  order). 

Says  the  ’TRI  report;  “So  little 
has  been  the  measurable  impact 
of  video  on  the  daily  press  that 
one  can  only  assume  a  qualita¬ 
tive  difference. 

“Newspapers  combine  daily 
reporting  of  facts  with  element 
of  entertainment.  Since  most 
newspaper  readers  regard  the 
factual  presentation  as  essential. 


it  is  logical  to  assume  that  the 
decline  in  newspaper  reading  re¬ 
ported  by  recent  surveys  among 
set-owning  families  is  confined 
to  the  entertainment  features  of 
the  daily  papers,  rather  than 
with  their  news-sections.” 

The  Duane-Jones  Co.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  studied  a  block  of 
citizens  who  had  owned  tele¬ 
vision  sets  for  some  time,  TRI 
related,  and  found  that  92.47o 
listened  to  radios  less,  80.9%  at¬ 
tended  movies  less.  59.9%  read 
books  less,  while  48.5%  gave 
less  attention  to  magazines,  and 
23.9%  did  less  newspaper  read¬ 
ing. 


The  new  president  of  the  Mid¬ 
west  Circulation  Managers'  As¬ 
sociation,  W.  J.  Morrissey  (right) 
is  shown  with  the  outgoing  presi¬ 
dent,  Charles  B.  Cleaver. 


Ad  Printed 
On  Cloth  Serves 
As  Sample 

Chicago — A  full-page  newspa¬ 
per  ad  printed  on  cloth,  to  in¬ 
troduce  Miracloth,  a  new  non- 
woven  cleaning  cloth,  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
for  Feb.  27,  serving  as  a  means 
of  sampling  the  entire  Chicago 
metropolitan  area  in  one  day. 

Rolls  of  the  new  product  were 
put  on  the  Tribune’s  presses  and 
printed  with  regular  news  ink, 
the  advertising  message  being 
carried  on  both  sides  of  the  fu.l 
page  sheet.  Housewives  were 
advised  to  rinse  out  the  sheet 
in  warm  soapy  water  to  remove 
the  printing  ink  and  get  a  clean 
sample  of  the  new  cleaning 
cloth. 

Ad  Does  Double  Duty 

Campbell-Mithun,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency  for  Nu-Fab  Cor¬ 
poration,  Chicago,  pointed  out 
that  printing  the  introductory 
ad  on  the  product  itself  not  only 
added  great  impact  to  the  ad, 
but  provided  a  fast  and  economi¬ 
cal  method  of  sampling  the  Chi¬ 
cago  area. 

The  unique  opening  ad  is  the 
first  in  a  series  of  eight  full-page 
ads  scheduled  for  the  next  three 
months,  although  it  is  the  only 
one  to  be  printed  on  Miracloth. 
Two  ads  will  be  run  in  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald- American  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  Editorial  style 
copy  is  to  be  featured. 

Miracloth  is  a  product  of  Nu- 
Fab  Corp.,  new  firm  formed  in 
1948  to  market  the  cleaning 
cloth.  A.  J.  Bourne,  a  Chicago 
undertaker,  is  president,  and 
Joseph  F.  O’Keefe,  Jr.,  formerly 
of  Kraft  Foods  Sales  organiza¬ 
tion,  is  vicepresident  and  sales 
manager. 

The  Tribune  termed  the  Mira¬ 
cloth  ad  "the  most  expensive 
single  advertisement  ever  print¬ 
ed  in  a  newspaper.”  'The  total 
cost  was  placed  at  $40,000,  in¬ 
cluding  $8,000  for  space  and 
the  balance  for  440,000  square 
yards  of  the  material,  which 
had  to  be  cut  and  wound  for 
use  on  the  presses. 

Original  tests  for  the  product 
were  conducted  in  Peoria,  Ill., 
last  fall,  when  three  full  pages 
of  editorial-type  ads,  printed 
on  newsprint,  brought  excellent 
response.  At  that  time,  the 
product  was  known  as  Nu-Fab. 


Shryock  Holds 
ABC  is  Partner 


Of  Circulator 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  Circula¬ 
tion  managers  should  regard  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
not  so  much  as  a  law  enforce¬ 
ment  body  but  as  a  partner  in  a 
common  field  of  endeavor, 
James  M.  Shryock,  Chicago 
managing  director  of  the  bu¬ 
reau,  said' here  this  week. 

Shryock/  spoke  at  the  34th 
annual  convention  of  the  Mid¬ 
west  Circulation  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation  Feb.  27-28  at  the  Hotel 
Muehlebach.  He  urged  closer 
cooperation  between  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  circulation  department  and 
the  audit  bureau. 

"Our  primary  purpose  is  that 
of  a  bureau  of  standards  rather 
than  a  policeman  holding  a  cli^ 
over  someone’s  head,”  Shryock 
said.  “One  of  the  reasons  why 
newspaper  publishers  helped  to 
organize  the  bureau  was  to 
establish  an  agency  that  would 
set  up  and  maintain  standards 
common  to  all  publishers,  which 
would  limit  extravagant  aM 
wasteful  circulation  practices, 
such  as  price  cutting  and  the 
giving  of  costly  inducements  to 
subscribers.” 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that 
the  bureau  actually  is  in  part 
nership  with  the  circulation 
manager  in  efforts  to  obtain  for 
his  publication  "the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  net  revenue  from  the  sale 
of  the  newspaper.” 

Dar  M.  Sims  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  discussed  building 
public  relations  and  good  will 
through  carrier  boys. 

Sims  recommended  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  scholarship  awards, 
emblems  and  sweater  awards, 
father  and  son  banquets,  thrift 
clubs,  summer  camps  and  sports 
programs  for  the  carriers.  It 
also  is  important,  he  said,  for 
circulation  managers  to  foster 
cordial  relations  with  teachers 
and  school  authorities. 

W.  J.  Morrissey  of  the  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  and 
Gazette  was  elected  president  of 
the  association.  He  succeeds 
Charles  Cleaver  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch.  Other  offi¬ 
cers  elected  were  Sims,  first 
vicepresident;  Hugh  D.  Dasbacb. 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  second 
vicepresident;  and  Frank  Long. 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

State  directors  named  were 
Earl  F.  Miller,  Hot  Springs 
(Ark.)  New  Era  and  Sentinel- 
Record;  Everett  Dawson,  Sterl¬ 
ing  (Colo.)  Advocate;  C.  R- 
Stutzman,  Kansas  City  (Kan.) 
Kansan;  Edgar  W.  Swick,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times;  Harry 
R.  Purdum,  Hastings  (Neb.) 
Daily  Tribune;  Curtis  Prouty, 
Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Daily  Times: 
Earl  E.  Hanway,  Casper  (Wyo.) 
Tribune-Herald.  A  director  for 
New  Mexico  will  be  appointed 
later. 

James  M.  Rankin  of  Caw>*r 
Publications,  Topeka.  Kan.,  was 
elected  director  at  large  for  the 
International  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers  Association. 

'This  is  the  first  year  the  a«o- 
ciation  has  included  Wyoming 
and  New  Mexico. 
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Machine  Accounting 

continued  from  page  7 


advertisement  Ls  accepted,  pre¬ 
viously  were  mailed  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day.  This  has 
been  an  important  aid  to  us  in 
improving  our  collection  posi¬ 
tion. 

As  a  further  improvement,  we 
mail  a  series  of  “dun”  notices  at 
regular  intervals  to  all  overdue 
accounts.  This  application  of 
the  machines,  as  an  adjunct  of 
the  regular  billing  operation,  is 
entirely  automatic,  and  although 
on  the  machine  basis  for  only  a 
few  months,  has  reduced  our 
losses  from  uncollected  bills  to 
approximately  half  the  previous 
figure. 

Still  another  forward  step  in 
transient  billing  has  been  made 
through  itemized  statements. 
These  cumulative,  open-item 
statements  are  an  effective  re¬ 
minder  to  the  advertiser  of  the 
status  of  his  account. 

Summarizing  these  remarks  on 
our  transient  work,  IBM  Ac¬ 
counting  has  improved  control, 
speeded  collections,  reduced  the 
number  of  unpaid  accounts,  and 
provided  us  with  a  better  all- 
around  operation. 

Turning  now  to  circulation, 
the  Post  is  distributed  through 
a  system  of  area  managers,  deal¬ 
ers.  “tube  men,”  newsstands, 
and  vendors.  Area  managers 
have  replaced  our  earlier 
method  of  dealing  directly  with 
the  carrier  boys  and  have  re¬ 
duced  greatly  the  scale  of  the 
billing  operation.  These  men 
are  billed  monthly;  all  others 
are  billed  at  varying  intervals, 
iome  weekly,  some  bi-weekly, 
and  others  monthl.v,  so  that  the 
number  of  bills  each  month  i.s 
far  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
accounts  maintained. 

By  using  the  punch  card 
method,  we  now  bill  area  man¬ 
agers  on  the  second  of  the 
month  instead  of  the  sixth  or 
seventh;  other  billing  is  corre¬ 
spondingly  improved.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note  that  every  bill 
is  itemized  by  ABC  classifica¬ 
tion  and  gives  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  each  item. 

As  part  of  the  circulation  re¬ 
quirement.  we  maintain  a  file 
on  advanced  subscription  pay¬ 
ments.  Monthly  we  prepare  a 
listing  of  credits  by  areas  and 
by  individual  routes  within 
areas.  These  credits  are  re- 
fiected  automatically  in  the  bill. 

The  payroll  application,  while 
it  has  effected  some  economies, 
primarily  has  relieved  the  stress 
of  peak  quarterly  and  year-end 
operations.  Preparation  of  such 
burdensome  work  as  deduction 
registers,  .social  security,  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  and  with¬ 
holding  tax  reports  has  been  im¬ 
measurably  eased  because  each 
of  these  is  a  by-product  of  the 
payroll  operation.  In  addition, 
the  current  method  is  well 
adapted  to  the  rapid  pay-off  re¬ 
quired  by  most  newspapers. 

As  a  further  refinement  of  the 
payroll  operation,  we  are  now 
uing  IBM  punched  card  checks 
and  earnings  statements,  which 
provide  us  with  the  significant 
advantage  of  an  automatic  check 
^conciliation. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  Post 
plans  to  place  its  accounts  pay¬ 


able  and  general  ledger  account¬ 
ing  on  a  machine  basis  in  the 
near  future.  Because  there  is 
much  duplication  between  these 
two  accounting  functions,  we 
expect  to  show  a  considerable 
payroll  operation.  In  addition, 
operating  and  distribution  re¬ 
ports.  The  general  ledger  plan 
will  permit  us  to  take  further 
advantage  of  the  tight  system 
of  controls  maintained  through 
the  entire  accounting  system. 

It  is  important  to  understand 
that  throughout  the  accounting 
system,  predetermined  totals  are 
used  as  a  check  against  machine 
performance.  Through  these  con¬ 
trols,  errors  are  found  almost 
immediately. 

Some  Words  of  Caution 

Having  discussed  many  of  the 
merits  of  mechanized  account¬ 
ing,  it  is  important  to  add  some 
words  of  caution.  The  change 
in  method  embraces  much  hard 
work  during  the  installation 
period  and  necessitates  some 
employe  training. 

It  is  important,  too,  that  we 
recognize  the  limits  of  the 
method.  While  it  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  advantage  that  it  pro¬ 
vides  many  reoorts  not  previ¬ 
ously  available,  it  is  true  that 
statistical  information  beyond  a 
certain  point  can  be  cumber¬ 
some  rather  than  advantageous, 
and  additional  reports  can  be 
expected  to  slow  the  prepara¬ 
tion  on  the  machines  of  more 
important  work. 

There  are  a  number  of  report.s 
that  management  must  have  to 
operate  properly;  there  are  some 
that  it  should  have;  there  are 
still  others  that  it  would  like  to 
have,  for  example,  analyses  of 
outstanding  classified  bills,  ad¬ 
vertisers  by  industry  and  credit 
standing  and  circulation  by 
population  groups. 

It  is  in  this  latter  group  that 
we  must  draw  an  arbitrary  line 
beyond  which  additional  reports 
decrease  the  efficiency  of  the 
operation.  The  determination  of 
this  line  will  naturally  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  individual  case. 

The  Post  has  not  taken  an 
easy  road,  but  the  results  have 
more  than  justified  the  effort. 
IBM  Accounting  has  provided 
us  with  a  tool  for  improved  con¬ 
trol  over  all  operations.  Its 
thoroughness  has  permitted  us 
to  keep  in  touch  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  business  and  to 
view  our  operations  with  a  bet¬ 
ter  perspective. 


^TIME 


Inttallation  Enginaart 
Mark  Twain  onea  aald 
that  ha’d  ilka  to  ba- 
coma  acquainted  with 
Time  li  he  only  could 
catch  up  with  it.  In 
the  installation,  aenr- 
Icing,  assembling  and 
repairing  of  newKwper 
presses,  our  machinists 
and  their  modern  shop 
keep  abreast  of  Tima. 
Our  Trucking  Division 
puts  our  service  on  a 
mlnute-to-mlnute 
basis— d4  hours  a  day. 
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Production  Chief 
Adds  ME  Duties 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  —  Ap¬ 
pointment  of  Theodore  L.  Can¬ 
non  as  acting  managing  editor 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News  is  announced  by  Mark  E. 
Petersen,  general  manager. 

Mr.  Cannon  has  been  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  News  for 
two  years.  He  will  continue  in 
that  capacity  as  well  as  having 
charge  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment.  Harold  Grayston  con¬ 
tinues  as  assistant  production 
manager. 

Wendell  J.  Ashton,  managing 
editor  of  the  News  since  the 
fall  of  1947,  has  been  transferred 
to  editorship  of  special  editions, 
including  the  News’  100th  anni¬ 
versary  edition  next  year. 

Mr.  Cannon  is  a  former  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor,  news  edi¬ 
tor  and  city  editor  of  the  Deseret 
News,  also  former  city  editor 
and  Sunday  editor  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune. 

■ 

Nixon  of  INS  Elected 

Washington  —  Robert  G. 
Nixon,  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
White  House  Correspondents 
Association.  He  succeeds  Ernest 
B.  Vacaro,  Associated  Press. 


Editorial  Page 
Clinic  Planned 

Evanston,  III. — A  third  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  clinic 
for  news  executives  on  editorial 
page  and  community  leadership 
problems  will  be  conducted  here 
under  auspices  of  Medill  School 
of  Journalism,  Northwestern 
University,  at  the  Orrington  Ho¬ 
tel.  March  18-19. 

Enrollment  has  been  limited  to 
30,  according  to  Dean  Kenneth 
E.  Olson,  who  announced  that 
Inland  panel  members  will  in¬ 
clude  Edward  E.  Lindsay,  Deca¬ 
tur  (Ill.)  Newspapers;  Paul  R. 
Bausman,  Washington  ( Ind. ) 
Herald;  Harry  E.  Boyd.  Cedar 
Rapids  ( la. )  Gazette;  Freid  Schil- 
pin,  St.  Cloud  ( Minn. )  Times; 
Donald  L.  Breed,  Freeport  (Ill.) 
Journal  -  Standard;  Clifford  H. 
Russel,  Mankato  ( Minn. )  Free 
Press;  Miles  MacMillan,  Madi¬ 
son,  ( Wis. )  Capital  Times;  A.  W. 
Spiers.  Michigan  City  (Ind.) 
News-Dispatch;  A.  E.  Streit, 
Clinton  (la.)  Herald;  Don  Datis- 
man,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune; 
Robert  Bliss,  Janesville  (Wis.) 
Gazette;  Tom  Keene,  Elkhart 
( Ind. »  Truth;  Norman  C.  Rum¬ 
ple.  Midland  (Mich.)  News;  and 
Ralph  Shannon,  Washington 
la.  I  Journal. 


Waldorf-Astoria  Towers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Smith  Davis,  Pres.  Albert  Zugsmith.  Exec  Vice-Pres. 


announces 

Formation  of  A 

SMALL  PROPERTIES  DIVISION 

To  Provide 

A  Confidential  Service 
For  Buyers  and  Sellers  of 
Weekly,  Small  Daily  Newspapers 
and  Radio  Stations 

Address  Inquiries  to: 

Alvin  Freemount.  Director 
Small  Properties  Division 
The  Smith  Davis  Corporation 
317  South  16th  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
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Negro  Press  Observes 
Its  ‘Newspaper  Week’ 


IF  THE  “white  press"  covered 

“fairly  and  adequately”  the 
activities  of  the  Negro  com¬ 
munity,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  a  Negro  press,  Thomas  W. 
Young,  president  of  the  Negro 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  said  this  week  in  a  state¬ 
ment  released  in  observance  of 
National  Negro  Newspaper 
Week,  Feb.  27  to  March  5. 

“In  a  perfect  society,”  said 
Young,  president  of  the  Norfolk 
(Va. )  Journal  and  Guide,  “there 
would  be  no  Negro  press.  It  ia 
a  painful  irony  that  the  Negro 
newspapers  of  today  could  not 
exist  in  the  kind  of  democracy 
for  which  they  strive.  .  .  . 

“If  the  daily  newspapers  and 
the  general  press  fairly  and  ade¬ 
quately  reported  the  church  and 
club  activities,  the  civic  and 
business  news,  the  school  and 
college  and  social  happenings  of 
this  group,  they  would  take 
away  the  first  fundamental  rea¬ 
son  why  Negro  newspapers 
exist. 

'Fearless  Crusades'  Urged 

“If  the  white  press  fearlessly 
and  relentlessly  crusaded  against 
all  injustices  and  inequalities — 
not  just  those  which,  like  sin, 
involve  no  real  hazards  to  op¬ 
pose — another  basic  justification 
for  the  Negro  press  would  be 
gone.” 

Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
extended  congratulations  to  the 
NNPA  on  the  occasion  of  Negro 
Newspaper  Week. 

The  Negro  press,  declared 
Williams,  “is  filling  a  definite 
need  in  the  life  of  our  com¬ 
munity  and  our  nation.  Like 
the  white  press,  it  is  devoted 
to  the  highest  journalistic  stand¬ 
ards  and  fills  a  new  role  in  the 
community — a  Negro  newspaper 
for  all  Americans,  not  for  any 
race  or  group.” 

Also  hailing  the  seventh  an¬ 
nual  observance  was  President 
Truman,  who  recalled  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  first  Negro  newspaper 
in  1827,  adding  that  “we  are  just 
as  much  concerned  with  the  lib¬ 
eration  of  the  human  spirit  as 
the  pioneers  of  the  past  cen¬ 
tury.” 

Truman  Cited 

Mr.  Truman  headed  a  list  of 
five  white  persons  and  two 
Negroes  awarded  NNPA's  John 
B.  Russwurm  citations,  named 
for  the  first  Negro  newspaper 
publisher  in  America.  The 
President  was  recognized  for 
his  “uncompromising  stand  in 
the  fight  for  civil  rights.” 

Others  honored  were  Dr. 
Ralph  J.  Bunche,  for  his  work 
as  Acting  United  Nations  Medi¬ 
ator  for  Palestine  and  for  his 
“demonstration  that  Negroes  are 
capable  of  holding  positions  in 
international  affairs”;  Sen.  H.  H. 
Humphrey  of  Minnesota  for  his 
efforts  to  get  the  civil  rights 
plank  into  &e  Democratic  Party 
platform;  Levi  Jackson,  Negro 
captain  of  the  Yale  football 
team;  Judge  J.  W.  Waring,  Co¬ 
lumbia.  S.  C.,  for  his  decision 


in  the  states  “white  primary" 
case;  Arthur  Godfrey,  radio  per¬ 
former,  for  “promotion  of  ra¬ 
cial  goodwill";  and  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  for  her  work  as  head 
of  the  UN  Commission  on  Hu¬ 
man  Rights. 

Three  organizations  were  al¬ 
so  cited;  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People;  University  of  Arkansas, 
and  Amherst  College  chapter  of 
Phi  Kappa  Psi  fraternity. 

Also  presented  this  week  were 
the  Wendell  L.  Willkie  Awards 
for  Negro  Journalism,  given  by 
the  Nieman  Foundation  at  Harv¬ 
ard  University.  Young's  news¬ 
paper  won  the  plaque  for  public 
service  on  the  basis  of  over¬ 
all  performance  (see  page  18 >. 

It  is  the  third  successive  top 
Willkie  prize  to  that  newspaper. 
In  1946,  P.  Bernard  Young,  Jr., 
Journal  and  Guide  editor,  was 
co-winner  of  the  Willkie  award 
for  the  best  example  of  objec¬ 
tive  reporting  during  1945,  based 
on  his  coverage  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

In  1947,  the  Journal  and 
Guide  won  the  Willkie  award 
for  public  service,  based  on  its 
expose  in  1946  of  discriminatory 
school  conditions,  written  by 
Albert  L.  Hinton,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  illustrated  by  Staff  Pho¬ 
tographer  J.  Andrew  Bowler,  Jr. 

As  part  of  the  “Week”  pro¬ 
gram,  B.  M.  McKelway,  editor 
of  the  Washington  ( D.  C. )  Star 
and  vicepresident  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  appeared  with  Young  on  a 
special  broadcast  over  NBC. 
Feb.  26. 

Acknowledging  the  Negro 
press  as  a  “powerful  spokes¬ 
man”  for  minority  rights.  Mc¬ 
Kelway  observed  that  “its  influ¬ 
ence  is  extending  with  the  pro¬ 
fessional  improvement  of  its 
journalism.” 

The  Negro  press,  he  noted,  is 
emulating  the  general  press, 
which  started,  he  said,  as  spe¬ 
cial  organs  of  political  parties 
or  as  pleaders  for  causes. 

Among  NNPA’s  official  activ¬ 
ities  was  a  two  day  closed  meet¬ 
ing  of  publisher  members  in 
Washington,  at  which  industry 
problems  were  discussed. 

The  publishers  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  urging  President  Truman 
to  continue  his  support  of  civil 
rights  legislation. 

It  was  decided  at  the  meeting 
to  hold  the  association’s  11th  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  Washington, 
June  16-18. 

■ 

Page  Ad  in  London 

London  —  Marshall  and  Snel- 
grove,  fashion  house,  ran  a  full- 
page  advertisement  in  the  Daily 
Graphic  last  week.  It  was  the 
first  page-size  ad  in  a  national 
newspaper  since  the  war. 

■ 

$5  Boost  in  L.  A. 

Los  Angeles  —  Newspaper 
printers  here  have  accepted  a 
proffered  weekly  $5  day  and 
$5.50  night  scale  wage  increase, 
retroactive  to  Feb.  1. 


BMB  Head  Quits 

Hugh  Feltis  resigned  as 
president  oi  Broadcast  Meas¬ 
urement  Bureau  this  week  to 
be  general  manager  of  KING 
at  Seattle,  Wash.  While  he 
was  manager  of  a  station  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  he  worked  out 
audience  measurement  plans 
which  led  to  formation  of 
BMB  in  1945. 

Cortlandt  Langley,  assistant 
to  Mr.  Feltis,  and  Dr.  Kenneth 
H.  Baker,  who  is  directing  re¬ 
search  for  the  organization, 
jointly  would  assume  manage¬ 
ment  oi  the  Bureau  April  15. 


Guild  Slates 
$10,000  Drive 
To  Organize  AP 

A  $10,000  drive  to  organize 
all  Associated  Press  bureaus  on 
a  system-wide  basis  —  so  one 
contract  would  cover  all  bu¬ 
reaus — was  announced  this  week 
by  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild.  The  money  will  be 
raised  through  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  of  50  cents  a  member. 

The  Guild  sets  this  as  its  “first 
and  foremost  goal.”  pointing  out 
that  AP  is  the  only  major  wire 
service  where  organization  is 
incomplete.  In  only  52  of  the 
99  bureaus  does  the  ANG  have 
bargaining  rights,  the  Guild 
stated,  although  75 Tt  of  AP’s 
employes  are  covered  by  the 
Guild  contracts. 

All  Locals  Solicited 

All  Guild  locals — whether  or 
not  they  have  an  AP  unit — were 
asked  by  the  International  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board  to  contribute. 
Five  locals — New  York.  Chicago, 
Washington,  Boston  and  Cleve¬ 
land — already  have  given  more 
than  $5,000.  The  money  will  be 
spent  for  expenses  of  organizers, 
leaflets  and  meetings. 

Seven  co-chairmen  will  direct 
the  drive;  Mark  Barron  and 
Hal  Boyle,  New  York;  Arthur 
Edson  and  James  Marlow,  Wash¬ 
ington;  Bern  Price,  Atlanta:  Bob 
Thomas,  Los  Angeles;  and  Felix 
Wold,  Detroit. 

The  lEB  okayed  the  drive 
after  four  hours  of  discussion 
with  members  from  six  key  AP 
bureaus,  and  pledged  the  Guild 
to  “the  biggest  organizing  drive” 
ever  undertaken  on  the  AP.” 

Sam  Eubanks,  ANG  executive 
vicepresident,  stated;  “This  af¬ 
fects  every  member  in  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  so 
each  member  must  do  his  share 
in  this  important  undertaking.” 
■ 

Tuesday-Friday  Paper 

The  Kerrville  (Tex.)  Times, 
a  weekly  since  1910,  began  pub¬ 
lication  March  1  as  a  five-day 
paper  with  Associated  Press 
leased  wire.  It  will  issue  after¬ 
noons  Tuesday  through  Friday 
and  Sunday  morning.  Sam 
Braswell,  Jr.  and  G.  R.  Starkey 
are  co-publl^ers  with  Braswell 
as  editor. 
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U.P.  Negotiation 
Snagged  on  Job 
Security,  Wages 

As  federal  conciliators  worked 
night  and  day  on  the  United 
Press  contract  negotiations.  Up 
announced  on  Feb.  28  that  itj 
service  will  continue  if  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
calls  a  strike. 

Negotiations  on  the  contract, 
which  ran  out  on  midnight,  Feb. 
28,  have  been  snagged  on  wages 
and  job  security.  The  Guild  is 
asking  that  minimum  wages  be 
raised  by  $3  to  $10;  manage¬ 
ment’s  last  offer  was  $2  to  $6. 

On  the  issue  of  job  security, 
management  has  offered  to  give 
two  weeks’  notice  before  any 
firings,  and  to  up  the  severance 
ceiling  from  30  weeks  to  33 
weeks.  The  Guild  wants  a  ceil¬ 
ing  of  40  weeks.  Guild  units 
across  the  country  rejected  man¬ 
agement’s  offer  on  Wedne^y. 
Negotiators  for  the  ANG  have 
been  authorized  to  call  a  strike 
when  and  if  they  see  fit. 

Since  Feb.  25,  Conciliators 
George  B.  McGahan  and  J.  R. 
Mandelbaum  have  been  working 
with  labor  and  management. 
Tuesday’s  se.ssion  lasted  31  con¬ 
secutive  hours. 

The  ANG  broke  off  negotia¬ 
tions  Wednesday,  but  agreed  to 
return  to  sessions  on  March  4. 


Dr.  Strong  Recalls 
As  Lotto  Reads  Notes 

Expulsion  from  Russia  of  Dr. 
Anna  Louise  Strong  provided 
Jack  Lotto,  International  News 
Service  reporter,  with  a  beat 
and  a  fantastic  airplane  inter 
view. 

He  got  the  beat  when  INS  edi¬ 
tors  in  New  York  sent  him  by 
plane  to  Gander,  Newfoundland 
a  30-minute  stop  for  the  plane  in 
which  Dr.  Strong  was  rumored 
to  have  found  passage  after  she 
had  “disappeared”  in  Europe. 

Dr.  Strong  eluded  local  string¬ 
ers  at  Gander,  but  could  not  get 
away  from  Lotto  who  got  on 
the  same  plane.  He  followed 
his  interviewee  up  and  down 
the  plane  as  she  switched  seats, 
or  met  his  questions  with  “no 
comment.”  and  finally  covered 
herself  with  a  blanket  and  told 
the  newsman  to  “go  away.” 

Lotto  then  began  sending  her 
written  messages,  advising  her 
to  return  to  her  seat,  but  she 
wrote  a  refusal. 

After  the  plane  landed  at  New 
York  City,  she  told  a  news  con¬ 
ference  that  any  of  the  stories 
that  Lotto  sent  from  the  plane 
(he  used  radio)  were  “untrue. 

Lotto  interrupted  the  press 
conference  to  read  from  hb 
notes  her  precise  language,  to 
which  she  replied: 

“Oh,  yes,  now  I  recall  I  did 
say  that.” 

Lotto  asked  her  how  she 
able  to  brand  his  story  as  “falsi¬ 
fying,”  since  she  had  not  seen 
the  story  he  wrote. 

She  ignored  this  question. 

Then  turning  to  the  newsrw 
cameras,  she  angrily  declared: 

“Noboidy  in  Moscow  h^  trear 
ed  me  the  way  American  ^re¬ 
porters  treated  me  tonight. 
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Postal  Rate  Fight  people  and  to 

continued  from  page  5  along  the 

small  percent 

■ — poundage  of  a 
loss  business.  Rep.  Thomas  newspaper  acti 
Murray.  Tennessee  Democrat  the  mail.  But 
who  heads  the  committee,  and  of  the  mag 
the  Hoover  Commission  on  Gov-  through  the  m: 
ernment  Reorganization  are  op-  the  limit.” 
pos^  to  attempts  to  balance  in-  The  Postmas 
»me  and  outgo.  They  favor  em-  ommended  ag 
phasis  on  the  service  aspect  of  action  affectir 
the  mails.  of  weekly  ne 

The  Post  Office  Department  county  of  pub 
will  attack  the  basic  concept  ed  he  is  oppos 
that  newspapers  should  be  car-  of  any  kind, 
ried  in  the  mails  at  a  low  rate 
of  postage  to  encourage  the  Newsprint 
spread  of  information,  by  con-  .  _ 

tending  that  the  need  for  spe-  Flan  in  riTt 
cial  treatment  “has  long  passed.”  Buenos  Airi 

That  approach  was  revealed  ment  has  proi 
when  the  Appropriations  Com-  newsprint  in  A 
mittee  released  a  printed  tran-  tribute  it  amc 
script  of  testimony  given  by  papers  as  it  s 
Postmaster  General  Donaldson,  The  plan,  ol 
who  said:  tional  Economi 

•‘There  has  always  been  an  give  the  gover 
exception  ( to  the  rule  that  cost  the  exclusive  i 
of  service  should  be  paid)  rec-  existing  suppl 
ognized  by  the  Congress  in  the  newsprint  for 
handling  of  second-class  mail  Publishers  ( 
which  was  based  on  the  theory  newspapers  e 
originally  years  and  years  ago  largest  indepe 
that  second  class  mail,  which  Prensa  and  i 
was  a  medium  of  dissemination  backed  the  plj 
of  information  of  a  public  char-  would  affect  1 
acter  in  the  interest  of  the  almost  exclusi 
whole  country  and  in  the  in-  Lg  Prensa 
terest  of  culture,  civilization,  supply  of  pap 
and  everything  else,  should  re-  Nacion  has  e 
ceive  somewhat  of  a  subsidy,  months. 

In  my  opinion,  that  time  has 

long  passed.  ^  -i.  ra  _ 

•■.  .  .  The  Post  Office  Depart-  QuitO  Papt 
ment.  as  everyone  else,  is  faced  Quito — The 

by  much  higher  costs.  Its  deficit  permen's  unior 
should  not  be  made  up  by  the  a  plan  where 
taxpayers  in  general  but  by  ade-  will  publish  a 
quate  postage  rates  on  cards,  cir-  daily  until  its 
culars,  newspapers,  magazines  by  rioters, 
and  parcel  post,  and  sufficient 
fees  on  special-service  transac- 
tions.”  ^1  ■  I 

Donaldson  characterized  the  Vi/lCISSll 
Hoover  report  (which  proposed, 
among  other  things,  that  the  ^  T*:!^T  ^ 

deficit  be  overcome  by  improve-  (Cash  v 

ments  in  organization  in  the  I  time — i 

Department  and  other  steps  4  times — 

short  of  second  -  class  mail 
boosts)  as  “almost  a  disservice,  HELP  W. 

because  that  puts  ammunition  ALL  OTHER 
in  the  hands  of  these  people 
who  are  going  to  oppose  the  I  h"'® — * 

increased  rates.”  2  times — 

The  Cabinet  member  com-  4  times — 

plained  that  the  Hoover  Com-  3  lines 

mission  revived  the  argument 
that  the  deficit  can  be  dissolved  Count  spproxin 
by  streamlining  and  moderniz-  close  ' 

ing  operations  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  and  protested:  “This  is  a  There  Is  a.n  ac 

smoke  screen  pure  and  simple,  15  cents  for  the 

and  it  has  been  used  quite  ef-  ber  on  each  ord 
fectively  in  the  past  when  any  incurred  for  forv 
legislation  for  increased  rates  wil  be  billed, 
was  under  study.” 

“So  far  as  I  know,”  Donald-  WHEN  ANSWE 
son  said,  “none  of  the  large  please  address  t 
newspapers  in  this  country  has  Number.  EDITOR 
liven  out  much  criticism  of  sug-  Broadway,  New  ' 

tested  increases  in  rates  on 
xcond-c lass  mail.  This  he  fol-  mwwcpapi 

lowed  up  with  comment  which  — — — ?  -  ■ 
eetablishes  that  the  great  weight  '^‘^vppka^k 
of  the  proposed  increases  would  nkws 

fill  on  small  papers: 

"The  large  daily  newspapers  Marcus  Griffl 

liave  to  deliver  their  own  mail.  437  w,  sth  st..  L 
We  will  take,  for  instance,  a  confidenti.\i 
^1  Washington  paper  The  w.  h.'gLv?/ c’J? 
^ilmtion  throughout  the  city  -UaTLTIcs-bou 
«  made  by  their  own  people  L.  park 

iod  distribution  far  into  the  Tunes  Hidg..  st. 
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country  is  made  by  their  own 
people  and  to  boxes  that  they 
erect  along  the  route.  So  only  a 
small  percent  of  the  total 
poundage  of  a  particular  daily 
newspaper  actually  goes  through 
the  mail.  But  the  great  volume 
of  the  magazines  that  go 
through  the  mail  is  taxing  us  to 
the  limit.” 

The  Postmaster  General  reco- 
ommended  against  any  drastic 
action  affecting  free  delivery 
of  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
county  of  publication,  but  add¬ 
ed  he  is  opposed  to  free  service 
of  any  kind. 

■ 

Newsprint  Seizure 
Plan  in  Argentina 

Buenos  Aires  —  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  proposed  to  seize  all 
newsprint  in  Argentina  and  dis¬ 
tribute  it  among  the  country's 
papers  as  it  sees  fft.I 

The  plan,  offered  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Economic  Council,  would 
give  the  government  press  office 
the  exclusive  right  to  distribute 
existing  supplies  and  buy  all 
newsprint  for  future  use. 

Publishers  of  all  Argentine 
newspapers  except  the  two 
largest  independent  dailies — La 
Prensa  and  La  Nacion — have 
backed  the  plan.  The  proposal 
would  affect  these  two  papers 
almost  exclusively. 

La  Prensa  has  a  10-month 
supply  of  paper  on  hand.  La 
Nacion  has  enough  for  eight 
months. 

■ 

Quito  Paper  to  Publish 

Quito — The  Ecuador  newspa¬ 
permen's  union  has  worked  out 
a  plan  whereby  the  Comercio 
will  publish  a  four-page  paper 
daily  until  its  building,  wrecked 
by  rioters. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times —  .40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  ,90  per  line 
4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Count  approximately  five,  5  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 

There  is  a,n  additional  charge  of 
1 5  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
wil  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  Now  York  18.  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

ADVA.VTAGEOUH  AND  EXCLUSIVE 
APPRAISED  WE.STr,RX 
NEWSPAPERS 

Marcus  Griffin  is  Associates 
427  W.  Sth  St..  Los  Anfteles  13,  Calif. 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  California 
DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  ItldK..  St.  PetershiirK.  Florida 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


EXCLUSIVE  CALIFORNIA  WEEK¬ 
LIES  that  wili  soon  t;ruw  into  dailies. 

J.  R.  GAUBERT 

;1937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Calif. 

EXCLUSIVE  newspap,r  brokers  lor 
37  years  —  Our  inutio:  •'.Xlways  a 
siiuare  deal  for  buyer  and  seller.” 

LEX  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  .j2.  -Mt.  Pleasant,  .Miehigan 
FLORIDA  dailies  and  weeklies  bought 
and  sold.  The  R.  II.  Berg  Co.,  Box  bo, 
.Melbiiurne.  Florida. 

FOR  BUYING  OR  SELLING  in  rich 
Iowa  field,  advise  with  Herman  H. 
Koch,  3610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City, 

Iowa.  Former  publisher. _ 

-MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sohi  without  publicity. 

RAY  CAMPBr.LL  COMPANY 
California  New.spapers 
3974  AVilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles, 

California. _ 

We  have  better  buys  from  $30,000  to 
$3,000,000. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  many  years 
P.  O.  Box  537.  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
★  ★  We  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  us  in  satisfaction.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes.  625  Market  St..  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5.  California. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

.ARIZONA  WEEKLY.  Good  proposi¬ 
tion  in  fast  growing  town.  $lo,000 
down. 

C.ALIFORNIA  WEEKLIES  in  central 
California.  Gross  $34,000.  $12,000 

down. 

OREGON  WEEKLY  ready  to  go  daily. 
Gross  over  $50,000  year. 

.LACK  L.  STOLL.  Box  S406,  Los  An- 
geli-s  16.  California. _ 

C.ALIFORNI.A  publisher  approaching 
retirement  will  sell  interest  to  able 
manager,  who  would  have  first  option 
to  purchase.  Should  have  up  to  $20,- 
000  cash,  part  of  which  would  go  into 
new  ei|uipioent. 

Choice  daily  fiebl  available  at  $275,- 

000. 

,1.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Calif. 

Exclusive  California  Daily 

In  a  rapidly  growing  area,  population 
16,000.  trading  area  41,000.  Best 
climate  in  California.  .An  aggressive 
publisher  can  double  value  in  less 
than  3  years.  Duplex  llatbed  and  auto¬ 
matic  job  presses.  Grossing  .$90,000. 
Prici'  $100,000.  terms.  Information  to 
uualified  buyers.  J.  .A.  Snyder,  9980 
Braddoik  Drive,  Culver  City.  Calif. 
FLORID.A  AA’EEKLA’  in  prosperous 
fanning  urea,  available  for  less  than 
1918  gross.  $5,000.00  will  handle.  The 
R.  H.  Berg  Co..  Melbourne,  Florida. 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE.  Catalogue 
No.  19  now  ready.  May  Bros.,  Bing- 
liamlon.  New  York. 

1  OPPORTUNITY 
Established  weekly  paper.  Modern 
steel  and  brick  building,  excellent 
e(|uipment.  $26,500.  For  information, 
write,  wire  or  phone  M.  C.  BACON, 
Garrettsville,  Ohio. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

CAPABLE  publisher  wants  weekly  or 
semi-weekly  in  far  western  states  on 
lease  with  option  to  buy.  .Must  gross 
above  $30,000.  This  man  is  well  fi¬ 
nanced,  highly  capable  with  proven 
high-earning  record  in  western  field. 
No  brokers.  Box  2817,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE,  15  years’ 
experience.  40  years  of  age,  has  $25,- 
000.00  down  payment  on  small  daily. 
Prefer  Southwest.  Midwest,  California, 
Florida.  Would  buy  51%  and  assume 
management..  All  replies  confidential. 
Write  or  wire  P.  O.  Box  103,  Pine 
Bluff,  Arkansas. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE 

24  page  Duplex  Standard  Tubular 
press  with  complete  stereo. 

THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

LINOTYPE  MATS,  5J^  point  Ionic 
with  bolda  6  point  Century  expanded 
with  hold,  point  Ionic  Zo  with 

bold  face  7  point  Ionic  with  bold. 
Pen  Shulman,  Inc.,  137  Gould  St., 
Uoche.ster.  New  York. _ _ 

$700  CASH  GETS  streamlined  Model 
A-20  VARI-TYPKR,  20"  carriage, 
automatic  justifier.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  15  type  fonts.  Ideal  for  offset. 
Had  little  use.  Ferris  Printing  Serv- 
ice.  Robinson.  Illinois.  _ 

FOR  SALE  . 

2  eSM  INTERTYPES 

Thr,->-  main  magazines  with  extra  split 
fur  eaih;  tripod  auxiliary;  Serial 
Xos.  6122  and  6124;  electric  pots. 
110  volt  AC  motors;  new  style  dis¬ 
tributor  screws.  Machines  in  daily  op¬ 
eration.  Delivery  in  April. 

The  Enterprise  Publishing  Co. 
Harlan,  Ky. 

Dl'l’I.EX  heavy  duty  tubular  mat  rol¬ 
ler.  220  .A.C.  motor,  thoroughly  re¬ 
built.  Mdl.  F  Forin-D- Scorch,  220 
volt.  used.  $125.  .Miller  bench  saw, 
.A.C.  motor,  used,  $175.  Type  &  Press 
of  Illinois  Inc.,  220  So.  Jefferson, 
Chicago  6. 

TUBULAR  CURVED  Router,  AC 
motor.  Sta-Hi  Mat  dryer.  Tubular  cast¬ 
ing  box,  Kemp  gas  burner  for  Tubu¬ 
lar  pot.  Duplex  Mat  Roller.  George 
C.  Oxford.  Nampa,  Idaho. 

CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER 
Model  B-120.  for  daily  or  Sunday 
papers.  Will  wrap  for  mail  or  throw- 
offs.  No  paper  too  large.  EDMOND¬ 
SON.  1522  Callowhill  St.,  Philadelphia 
30,  Pennsylvania. 


5  ;8  Linotypes 
Model  A  Intertype 
8-page  E  Duplex  Press 
Flat  bed  Miehle  &  Babcock  Presses 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
M.-irshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 

FOR  SALE — 3  Model  14  Linotypes. 
One  is  72-90  channel.  May  be  seen  in 
operation.  Excellent  condition.  The 
Daily  Pantagraph,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

NEWSPAPER  has  4  Model  AE-20  new 
varitypers  and  1  model  A-20  priced  to 
sell.  Box  2662.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE:  TAVO  speedauniat  mailing 
machines  with  motors.  .Model  2500, 
uses  ‘2600’  mats.  $350  each.  Wooster 
Daily  Record,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

HOE  3  UNIT  with  rolls  on  each  end, 
33>4  cut-off.  AC  drive,  straight  pat¬ 
tern,  10'  high.  George  C.  Oxford. 
Nampa.  Idalio. 

FOR  S.VLE — New  equipment,  Direeto- 
inat.  Monomelt.  Morrison.  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary.  Sliavers,  Radial  .Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  i’orm 
Tables,  etc.  The  .Mezo-Steele  Company, 
400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


FOR  SALE 


HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Black  and  Wliite  or  color,  cut 

off,  double  folder,  end  feed. 

GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9  16”  cutoff;  with  spot  color,  AC 
motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment. 

TWIN  GOSS  COMETS 
16-psge  flatbed — a.  c.  Drive 

8  PAGE  GOSS  COMET 

3  UNIT  HOE 

22  ki"  cutoff,  Hoe  3 -arm  reels,  ten¬ 
sions,  full  speed  pasters,  web- break 
detectors,  double  folder,  75  hp.  AC 
motor  and  control,  conveyors. 

16  PAGE  SCO’TT  ROTARY 

23  9/16”  cut-off,  AC  drive,  stereotype 
equipment. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 
Cable  Address:  "Shulpress  New  York” 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


3  AND  4  TON  METAL  POTS,  with 
and  without  pumps;  Hoe  Radial  Arm 
Flat  Router:  Hoe  twin-screw  Flat 
Shaver:  (Joss  Finishing  Block;  Wesel 
heavy  doty  Monorail  Trimmer;  32  z 
45  Dry  Mat  Roller;  Flat  and  Curved 
Caatine  Boxes ;  New  Hall  Form 
Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  New  DU¬ 
RAL  "Tailor-made”  Stereo.  Chases — 
prompt  delivery.  Economy  Power 
Baler.  Thoma.s  W.  Hall  Company, 
120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  IS. 


MATRIX  ROLLER — OOSS  Serial  125, 
20  seconds.  220  V  60-cycle,  3-phase 
motor.  Available  durin;;  April  1949. 
Inspection  invited.  Norristown  Times 
Herald,  Norristown,  Pennsylvania. 


nsrmwTWiTiTiiuroiiiE 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT  TO 
SELL?  I 

(Or  Will  Buy) 

Duplex  or  (loss  Flatbeds.  Duplex 
Tubulars  and  Stereotype,  Duplex 
Goss.  Hoe  or  Scott  semi-cylindrical 
presses. 

For  a  quirk  sale,  let  Charlie  Brown, 
formerly  with  Duplex  for  25  years, 
sell  it  for  you. 

Have  waiting  clientele 
Contact  me. 

CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

1  North  Main  Street 
Fond  du  Lac.  Wisconsin 


40-PAQE  HOE  two-deck,  double  width, 
22f4"  cut-off.  Uses  67".  60",  331^", 
16  %i"  rolls.  Two  units  four  pages 
wide,  one  unit  two  pages  wide.  Press 
now  printing  more  tnan  25,000  copies 
daily,  30  h.  p.,  d.  c.,  220  volt  motor. 
Motor  driven  paper  hoist.  For  full  in¬ 
formation,  write  Box  2741,  Editor  tc 
Publisher. 


CUTLER  HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels.  220  v.  3 
ph.  60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel ;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hand  casting  stereo  equipment,  21^ 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT¬ 
ING  CO..  Waterbury  91,  Connecticut. 


EXTENSIVE  MODERNIZATION 
PROGRAM  MAKES  PRODUCTIVE 
EQUIPMENT  AVAILABLE 

Here's  a  press  that  has  been  and  still 
is  a  money-maker  I 

24-page  Scott  newspaper  press  with 
Goss  folder;  3  decks.  2  plates  wide, 
plus  color  cylinder.  Cut-off  23  9‘'16". 
Excellent  ink  distribution.  Color  com¬ 
pensators  throughout.  Vertical  drive 
affords  independent  operation  of  any 
combination  of  decks.  Offered  com¬ 
plete  with  motor  drive  and  electrical 
control  equipment.  Stereotyping  ecmip- 
ment  includes  metal  furnace.  Goss 
curved  plate  casting  box,  Goss  tail 
cutter  and  Hoe  curved  plate  shaver. 

PRICK.  $15,000 

You  can  aee  this  equipment  in  oper¬ 
ation  now.  turning  out  dailies,  week¬ 
lies.  broadsides,  catalogs,  etc.,  at  St. 
I,nuis  Daily  Livestock  Reporter,  Na¬ 
tional  Stock  Yards,  Ill. 

Other  equipment  for  sale  includes: 

1  Goss  Twin-screw  flat  shaver 
1  Monotype  Sorts  Caster  with  9  molds 
and  41  fonts  of  monotype  mats  j 

1  Gas-fired  lino  remelt  furnace 
15  fonts  of  1208  mats  each — 7  point 
Intertype  Ideal  News  with  bold 
1  font — 18  pt.  Intertype  Gothic  No.  13 
1  font — 24  pt.  Intertype  Gothic  No.  13 
Miscellaneous  cylinder  press  chases 

F'or  further  information,  phone,  wire 
of  write- 

CORN  BELT  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
836  Exchange  Av-  ,  Chicago  9,  III. 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT. 
Nothing  else  to  buy.  Consists  of  good 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press,  four  Lino¬ 
types,  Ludlow,  type  cabinets,  all  in 
exceptionally  good  condition.  Going 
out  of  business  and  must  vacate  prem¬ 
ises.  Low  price.  Box  2660,  Editor  ft 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
Any  size  rolls  or  sheets 

Kroly  and  Company,  Ltd.,  62  Wil¬ 
liam  St.,  New  York  City.  'Tel:  DIgby 

4-977X. _ 

NEWSPRINT,  ANY  QUANTITY 

t  AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

S.  B.  Behrens  ft  Co.,  54  E.  9th  St. 
New  York  City,  Tel:  ORchard  4-6460 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 
NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment.  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 

_ Tel:  MAin  2-2231 _ 

M.ACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  51 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


SIGNODE  or  Parker  wire  tying  m.i- 
chine  for  tying  newsp.aper  bundles. 
Write  Evening  Star  Newspaper  Co., 
Washington  4,  D.  C.,  Attention:  C.  H. 
Rnth,  .Tr. 

OOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13H  inch  printing  diameter. 
215<  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 

Editor  ft  Publisher, _ 

DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESSES 
Models  A  and  E 
Box  2812.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
CTEREOTYPE  pot,  7  or  8.000  lb 
capacity,  gas;  one  Mdl.  5  and  Mdl.  8 
Linos;  2  Mdl.  F  Tntertypes  Type  ft 
Press  of  Illinois,  Inc.,  220  So.  Jeffer¬ 
son^ _ 

WA.NTED:  One  or  two  Linotype  or 
Infertype  Mixers  at  once.  Box  2809. 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — Rotary  Newspaper  Press, 
24  or  32  pages,  Hoe  make  preferred, 
with  stereotype  machinery.  Send 
sample  newi^apers,  illustration  and 
description.  Box  No.  2810,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

Wanted  to  buy:  Used  mat 

scorcher  or  dryer  similar  or  same  as 
SPEED  scorcher.  Give  best  price. 
Write  to  R,  B,  Rowlev,  Painesville 
Telegraph.  Painesville,  Ohio, _ 

WANTED 

Xew8pap<»r  pressPB  of  every  dencrip- 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  ft  Jefferson  Sta.,  Philade]. 
phis  22.  Pennsylvania. 


16  PAGE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
Single  Width  or  Tubular 
Box  2813,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
WANT  GOOD  USED  rotary  press  to 
handle  16  pages,  8-col.  which  will  also 
print  32  pages  tabloid,  type  size  5 
col.  hy  16  inches.  Also  want  room  for 
another  unit.  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania 
lucatinn  preferred.  Box  2807,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  .\ve..  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 


BOOKBINDING  OF  NEWSPAPERS 


WE  specialize  in  binding  Library 
and  Agency  standard  or  tabloid  news¬ 
papers.  Our  books  are  sewed  with 
tapes  for  durability,  covered  with 
Buckram  or  Canvas  eloth  and  stamped 
in  gold.  Oxford  Bookbinding  Co.,  707- 
09  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 


MAGAZINE  PRINTING:  If  you  are 
the  publisher  of  a  magasine.  and  would 
like  to  place  the  printing  in  a  smaller 
midwestern  town,  where  yon  can  get 
good  workmanship  and  service,  with¬ 
out  labor  trouble,  write  Waverly  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Waverly,  Iowa. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


AL.ABAMA  free-lancer,  publicist  wants 
additional  trade  journal,  regional  cor¬ 
respondent  work,  also  Southern  re¬ 
search.  feature-writing  assignments. 
First-class  news  contacts.  Box  2831, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  correspondent  at  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  Will  ‘ ‘localise”  Capital 
news  for  yonr  publication.  Write 
Box  2721.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WRITERS — earn  extra  money  writing 
articles  and  reports  for  national  re¬ 
search  organization.  Good  pay  on_  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Send  for  oiitline  of  deaired 
material.  .T.  J.  Berliner  ft  Staff,  212 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


“SILHOUETTFS”  FEATURE 
READY I 

Short  stories  in  rhyme.  Samples  and 
rates  on  request.  Be  first  to  entertain 
your  readers  with  it.  Write:  G.  L. 
Crawford.  540  N.  Laramie,  Chicago 

44,  Illinois. _ 

TOM  FARLEY’S  DOG  TALES,  the 
most  popular  weeklv  column  yon  can 
get  at  any  price,  offered  free  by  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Farley’s  radio  program. 
.50%  of  American  families  own  dogs — 
big  resder  interest.  Write  for  samples. 
Dog  Tales.  49  West  48  Street,  New 
York  19.  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICE8 

YOUR  COPY  FREE 
M9  FHifion  HOW  TO  PROMOTE 
PROFITABLE  HOME  BUTT.DINO. 
PAGE  now  resdv.  No  obligation. 
BUILDING  FEATURES 
Carmel.  California 


QUICK  SURE  WAY  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFTSI 


Parish  ft  Pickett  Service  is  yonr  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  month’s  issue  brings  you  practi¬ 
cal  staff-training  material,  sounci  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-on-sight  campaigns, 
promotional  aids  Personalized  counsel 
on  YOUR  prohlems  at  no  additional 
cost,  tool  Write  today  for  FREE 
ssmple  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  You  More  Money. 


PARISH  ft  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  .4d  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower,  Miami.  36.  Fla. 


BOOKPLATES:  Have  you  any 
plates  1  I  have  about  2,U00  in  my  col¬ 
lection  and  will  either  buy  ur  i«n 
Address  L.  R.  Box  2746,  Editor  z 
Publisher. 


■Emi 


.VD  SALEsSMAN,  layouts,  copy.  Semi- 
weekly  in  College  town  of  15,000 
Tribune,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 


AMBITIOUS  young  man,  minimum  of 
one  year’s  experience  in  layouts  sal 
display  sales  for  New  Jersey  weeklt 
Box  2788,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


C.aLIFoKNIA  Daily  wants  ad  sslei- 
man  with  three  to  twenty  years’  ei- 
perience.  Good  salary  plus  bonui 
Give  education,  experience  and  refer 
eiiees  first  letter.  Box  2787,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  nwil 
Jersey  daily.  Fine  opportunity.  Give 
age,  experience,  salary  expected  sue 
send  references,  box  2829,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


WANTED:  Muu  qualified  to  be  Cits- 
sified  Manager.  Combination  nevs- 
paper,  circulation  35,000.  If  inter¬ 
ested.  write  Ledger-Enquirer,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Georgia,  Attention :  M.  R,  Ash¬ 
worth. 


COMIC  STRIP  ARTIST,  preferslilj 
located  in  Chicago  area,  to  uraw  well- 
known  comic  strip  material  in  stfle 
of  ordinal.  Write  stating  experience, 
and  if  possible  send  photostati  of 
sample  work  in  comics  field.  Box 
2832,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCUUnOI 


ClRUOl^A'i'lUA  MaaAUeR  WAMTIO 
for  established  afternoon  and  SiudsT 
paper  in  growing  Texas  town  of  IS.- 
000.  Only  dailjr  in  county  but  enoizk 
outside  competition  to  keep  live  ar- 
culstion  manager  busy.  ProgresiiTi 
publisher  expects  initiative  to  carr; 
out  specific  program  for  building  tnd 
holding  circulation  according  to  ABC 
standards.  Good  schools,  coUeiei, 
prosperous  farmers.  Ideal  living  cai- 
ditions  with  good  future.  Tell  all  int 
letter:  experience,  references,  isliry 
requirements.  Box  2722,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  North 
western  Pennsylvania  city  of  15,000 
afternoon  daily.  Must  be  able  to  baild 
rirculation,  conduct  campaigns,  etc. 
Tell  all  first  letter,  experience,  refer 
ence,  salary  requirements.  Write  Box 
2801,  Editor  &  Publishr. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

CITY  EDITOR  wanted  by  afternoon 
daily  in  10,000  city  within  100  miles 
of  (Jhicagu.  Must  be  tup  reporter  ud 
able  to  organize  for  thorough  locii 
coverage.  Man  in  late  twenties  oi 
early  thirties  preferred  with  five  to 
ten  years  good  experience.  Write 
fully  and  give  references.  Start  tt 
$65  week.  Box  2790,  Editor  ft  Pnb 

lisher. _ 

CITY  EDITOR  wanted  for  cspitil 
city  inorning  daily.  Permanent  poii 
tiun,  good  starting  salary.  Write  Ini! 
details  and  availability.  Position  open 
now.  Prefer  Midwesterner.  R.  L.  Rone 
News-Trihune,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
DEEP  South  afternoon  daily  wants 
reporter-city  editor  who  is  not  sfraU 
to  work  and  will  be  dependable.  Abil¬ 
ity  and  willingness  to  learn  count!  as 
much  as  experience.  Box  2794,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  reporter-deskman  on 
ilaily  in  Rocky  mountain  area.  Write 
Box  2795,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  for 
small  daily  in  southwestern  Michiitan. 
Some  experience  essentiai,  pay  com 
mensurate  with  ability.  Write  full  de 
tails  including  salary  expectations  to 
Nilcp  Daily  Star,  Niles,  Michigan. 
NEW  DAILY  in  East,  starting  publj 
cation  in  April,  has  openings  for  sd^ 
vancing  reporters  and  deskmen  wil" 
3  or  more  years’  experience.  Starting 
salary.  $70,  Give  details  experience, 
education,  background.  Enclose  ref 
erences,  clippings.  Box  2824,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — experienced  for  chain  of 
large,  metropolitan  community  new 
papers.  Write  news,  features,  •* 
make-up,  good  proof-reader.  Box 
2800,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER  for  March  5,  IMS 
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help  wanted— mechanical 

tOMUINATlON  Pressman  and  stereo- 
ii|kt  on  niK.'it  side.  Duplex  Tubular 
r’qiiipiiient,  (iood  scale,  excellent  work- 
jn>;  coiidtions,  ideal  location.  Times 
\V»N,  Twin  Fulls,  Idaho. 


hl.NOTVPK  operator  for  Model  3d 
Blue  Streak  to  set  ads,  commercial 
■iiitiiiii!:.  general  work.  Look  after 
'Model  ti.  Steady,  best  wages,  sure 
iisv.  Open  March  10.  Good  equipment. 
Kuril  established  1890.  Box  2805, 
Kilitor  A:  Publisher. 


MOHT  M.VCHINIST,  hours,  $93  , 

weekly.  Night  F’loorman,  37 yi  hours,  j 
fii7.75.  Must  be  experienced  and  com-  ; 
Detent.  Steady  work.  .Afternoon  paper. 
Union  shop.  Box  2773,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
Usher. 

jTKKEOTYPK  FOHE.MAN,  thorough-  ; 
ly  experienced,  for  lung  established 
.S'ew  England  daily  nearing  40,000 
circulation.  Modern  plant  in  every 
detail.  37^5  hour  week.  Good  scale 
iikI  working  conditions.  Write  immedi- 
stel.v  Box  2656,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


tV.A.NT  HIGH  TYPE  manager  of 
iiiiiiioriial  shop  doing  quality  print-  1 
Ing  and  publi.^lling.  Plenty  of  equip-  | 
meat.  Steady,  g.iod  wages  to  right 
mall.  Keady  to  go.  Box  2806,  Editor  I 
jr  Publisher.  I 


iV.V.XTED  -MEOH.ANICAL  SUPERIN 
TK.N'BE.N'T  qiialitied  to  supervise  com- 
po.'ing  room,  stereotype  and  press 
riHiin.  (live  qualihcations  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Telegraph  Herald,  Dubuque, 
Iowa. 


iVaiited:  THREE  PRINTERS,  prefer- 
ibly  meiiibers  of  l.T.U.  If  not  must 
lie  men  qiialitied  who  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  local  Chapter.  Regular 
iitiiiition.  5  nights  8  hours  each,  liase 
rite  $2.li.>  per  hour.  Other  benefits, 
.tddress  .lames  S.  Lyon,  Observer 
Piililisliiiig  I'ompany,  Washington. 
Peiinsylvunia 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 

AD-MAT  SALESMEN 

Newspaper  and  merchandising  mat 
lervice  now  expanding  salea  force. 
Several  territories  open  coast  to  coast. 
Drawing  account  against  commissions, 
ind  annual  bonus.  Our  men  know  of 
thin  ad.  In  reply  please  give  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  3  references.  Must  be 
ihle  to  stand  bonding  company  inves- 
•igatinn.  Write  Box  2766,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Mills  Bldg..  San  Francisco, 
California. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERV1CE_ 

NEWSPAPERMEN'S  .AGENCY.  Arti- 
fle.<,  Bonks.  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  13o  K.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


\DVERT1S1NG  Director-general  man¬ 
ner  40.  college  graduate,  20  years’ 
■ipericiice  including  publishing  week- 

'T.  Soon  available.  Best  references. 
Cin  invest.  Box  2715,  Editor  &  Pub- 
'bber. 


CO.M.MERCl  AL  printing  department 
•iinager,  age  43.  thoroughly  experl 

mred  in  gem  ral  managenient.  estiiuat- 

mt,  buying  and  selling.  Excellent 
Haikgrnnnd.  Box  H,  515  N.  St.  Francis 
St..  Wichita.  Kansas. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


.'0  i.",  years'  experience  gen- 

'tal  display  and  clussilied  managdr 
vtuts  jnii  a.H  display  salesman  or 
tlissilied  manager.  Available  at  rea- 
sniable  salary.  Photograph  and  refer- 
•n  I's  will  he  sent  on  request.  Box 

-'81.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

OlSBLAY  SALESMAN— 15  years'  ex- 
>rience  on  large  Metropolitan  Daily 
•nd  Sunday.  Experienced  with  all 
n«»*i6calions  from  smallest  to  largest 
J^'ail  aci  ounts.  Research  background. 
College  graduate.  Family  man.  Oppor- 
'•nily  for  advancement  prime  requi- 
•ile.  Location  or  site  of  newspaper 
wmiiortant.  Box  2762,  Editor  te 

-wire  ad  man. 
BtiII  and  large  accounts.  Indefatig- 
Write  Box  2789  Editor  &  Pub- 

luner. 


SI  I U  AT  IONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


I  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
I  34,  with  10  years  highly  competitive 
experience  on  2nd  and  3rd  dailiea  in 
^  million  metropolitan  area.  3  year 
excellent  record  in  present  position  as 
Advertising  Director  on  M  and  E  com- 
bitiation.  Thoroughly  experienced  in 
local,  national  and  classified.  Con- 
I  stant  and  substantial  gains  made  in 
all  departments.  Steadily  breaking 
previous  records.  Ambitious  and  only 
interested  in  accepting  more  respon¬ 
sible  position,  pins  increasing  earn¬ 
ing  capacity.  Best  of  references.  Box 
'2700.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CIRCULATION _ 

t  1  Rc'Uli.ATiON  .Manager  or  assistant. 
20  years’  experience.  No  arm  chair 
strategist,  .-xei-ptional  ability  handling 
nil'll  and  boys.  Experienced  street 
sales,  newsstand.  Little  Merihant 
Plan.  Seek  position  with  aggressive 
jiaper  having  strong  competition,  i’re- 
fer  eastern  metropolitan  area.  Box 
2828,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOU'LL  LIKE  this  circulation  ex¬ 
ecutive.  In  50’s,  experienced,  capaide, 
di'Iiendalile.  Unusually  good  reconl 
of  increase  and  sound  operation.  Bo.x 
2827,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  Circulation  Manager,  26. 
available  immediately  due  to  merger. 
Four  years'  experience  in  all  phases, 
college  graduate  with  circulation  man¬ 
agement  major.  Best  references.  R. 
I>.  Armstrong,  527  Imperial  Blvd., 
Reno.  Nevada. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

■A  FEBRU.ARY  college  graduate,  Yale, 
starting  newspaper  career.  Veteran, 
strong  experieiue  weekly,  daily  and 
sports  [luhlicity.  seeks  sports  writing 
job  east  or  midwest.  Box  2822,  Editor 


.ABLE  DESKMAN,  fast  rewriteinan, 
I  enterprising  reporter,  29,  single,  top 
I  newswire  experience  in  New  York 
;  City.  Ex-city  editor  of  small  town 
daily.  Box  2821,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ABLE,  experienced  reporter,  B.A. 
journalism,  now  in  dead-end  as  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  large  daily, 
wants  change.  Box  2758,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ALERT  woman  reporter,  22,  wants 
job  with  challenge.  Magna  cum  laude 
graduate  of  large  university,  journal¬ 
ism-political  science  major.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  daily,  now  assistant  news  edi¬ 
tor  two  weeklies.  Will  travel.  Box 
2658,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS 

Looking  for  sports  bent  or  general  as¬ 
signment.  Some  daily  experience  in 
midwest.  Degree,  willing  to  travel. 
Box  2775,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  trade  maga¬ 
zine,  desires  switcli  to  magazine, 
newspaper,  piildishing  work  in  litera¬ 

ture.  politics  or  social  sciences  witli 
writing.  Young  woman,  B.  A.,  intelli¬ 
gent,  capable,  hard  worker.  Knowl¬ 
edge  liiyoiit,  make  up,  etc.  New  'York 
City  area.  Box  2825,  Editor  &  Pub- 

li.slier. _ 

AVAH.ABLE  Al'KIL  18 
City  editor  and  columnist  on  small 

daily  seeks  job  with  future  as  reporter 

on  larger  paper.  Single,  24.  college, 

x-eteran.  exceptional  background.  Write 

D.  P..  315  Cary  Ave.,  Jenninga,  La. 
CAN  YOU  USE 

Editor,  3  years’  experience  New  York 
trade  weekly,  who  wants  permanent 
job  as  ciih  reporter  with  small  daily 
where  lie  .-an  work  on  all  kinds  of 
news  stories’  Suitable  reporting  or 
desk  work.  College  graduate.  Veteran. 

Box  281.~i.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

C.\1’.\BI.K.  industrious  young  man 
(27)  seek.s  city  eilitorship  on  small 
or  medium-size  daily.  Four  years 
daily  experience.  Missouri  graduate. 
Now  editorial  staff  leading  western 
daily.  Best  references.  West  preferred. 
Box  28(13.  Editor  &  Piibiishr. _ 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  Young,  B.S. 
in  Journalism,  gome  free  lance  writing 
experience,  desires  position  with  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Salary  secondary.  Box  2719,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ANY  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  OF¬ 
FER  for  Journalism  graduate,  single, 
30,  in  West  or  Southwest  areal  Box 
2744,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  Junior,  alert,  eager  to 
learn,  seeks  summer  editorial  position 
— beginning  of  June  to  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Will  work  anywhere.  Jon  M. 
Lindenaner,  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 

Pennsylvania.  _ 

COMBINATION  desknian  •  reporter, 
now  wire  editor  medium  daily.  Want 
return  to  reporting  anywhere.  Three 
years’  experience  editing,  writing, 
makeup.  Married.  B.A.,  26.  Box 

2772,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COMPETENT  woman  combination  re- 
porter-rewriter.  Also  some  copy-desk 
experience.  Now  in  Northwest  town  of 
5(1,000.  Box  2665,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Tlidiiiughly  experienced.  Eleven  years 
copy,  telegraph,  makeup  editor.  Eight 
.>eai>  all  phases  reporting,  rewrite. 
.(I.  t  I'opolitan  and  smaller  dailies.  Go 
;  iinywlieie  immediately.  Reliable,  refer- 
I  ere  I  N.  Box  2819,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CLB  position  wanted.  B.A.  graduate 
Febiuary,  26,  single,  veteran,  no  ex¬ 
perience,  quick  pick-up.  On  job  train¬ 
ing  available.  Box  2698,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lislier, _ 

KlilTOR  of  weekly  newsmagazine,  30. 
wants  editorial  placement  on  New 
York  niiigazine.  Specialties:  arts,  fea- 
ture.s.  Box  2826.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EDITOR  -  WRITER  -  Cartoonist  in 
search  of  newspaper  in  search  of  same. 

Box  2786,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  of  college  paper  serving 
30,000  seeks  general  reporting,  news 
or  sports:  graduate  in  June  with 
B.S.J.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  2784, 
Editor  A-  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER  for  General  Elec- 
trie.  Sperry,  McGraw-Hill,  Farrar, 
.Straus  A  Co.,  etc.  Published  creativ*- 
writer.  Harvard  graduate.  Layout  and 
art  supervision.  Box  2816,  Editor  A 
I’litilisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Writer-reporter  now  in  Washington 
wants  to  write  editorials  for  progres¬ 
sive  newspaper.  Knows  government, 
politics,  economics,  agriculture,  educa¬ 
tion.  Box  2655,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

EMPLOYED  desk  street  man  seeks 
day  joti  southwest  or  California.  Vet- 
eran.  Box  2653.  Editor  A  Pabllsher. 

EXPERIENCED  sports  reporter  de¬ 
sires  position.  Ambitious,  good  refer¬ 
ences.  single,  veteran.  Available  now. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  2761,  Editor  A 
Pulilisher. 


KX-PUBLISHER,  weekly,  capable  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  good  earning  record, 
aviiilalile  as  publisher  or  assistant 
I)uhli.>ilier.  Anywhere  in  West.  Heads- 
up  newsman  pins  broad  experience  in 
adveitising.  business  promotion  on 
weeklies,  small  dailies.  Box  2818,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

KXI’ERI  E.N'CED  reporter  seeks  posi¬ 

tion  witliin  400-mile  radius  of  New 
York  City.  B.S.  in  journalism.  Veter¬ 
an.  .Single.  Box  2823,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

KXI’ERI ENCED  reporter,  B.J..  M.A.. 
Missouri  University,  37  years  old, 
wants  string  position  covering  Texas 
for  Eastern.  Midwestern  papers,  non- 

eontiiefing  territories.  Connections,  re- 

fereio'es.  Box  2820,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lish'  r. _ 

EX  SERVICEMAN,  24,  just  graduated 
from  Harvard  Magna  Cum  Laude 
wants  job  as  reporter.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Some  writing  experience.  Nich¬ 
olas  King,  251  East  61st  St..  New 

Yn-k  Citr. _ 

'■'XPERl ENCED  editor,  makeup,  pnii- 
lieity  man,  now  in  responsilile  posi¬ 
tion.  will  w-ork  one  or  two  evenings 
'veekly  in  New  York  City.  Box  2789, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


IS  THE  EAST  dying?  College  Grad.. 
27.  BS  in  J  and  10  months  experi¬ 
ence.  thinks  not.  Bnt  has  eating 
ii"l)it  and  may  have  to  take  job  West. 
Wil''ng  to  work  on  daily,  weekly,  or 
trade  publication.  Box  2808,  Editor 
it  T’lihlisher. 


•lOi  RNALISM  graduate,  desires  job 
on  west  or  mid-west  weekly.  Editorial 
and  ad  layout  training.  Write:  F. 
H.  Crimmins.  415  No.  25th  St.,  Oma¬ 
ha  Nebraska. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTSWKITER, 
young,  single,  seeks  position.  Write 
liux  2804,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAUl.NG  EDITOR 
15  YEARS’  experience  all  desks  met¬ 
ropolitan,  smaller  dailies,  seeking 
change  with  opportunity.  Best  refer- 
ences.  Box  2811,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
-vEtD  aggressive,  live  wire  reporter! 
Presently,  with  small  city  daily  25 
months,  mostly  on  county  beat.  51is- 
souri  Journalism  graduate.  V'eterun. 

Box  2830.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ivc,Cr-NT  journalism  graduate,  5 
inonttas'  experience  in  radio  as  an¬ 
nouncer-script  wi'iier-newsman,  seeks 
position  with  newspaper  or  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  Work  anywliere,  salary  seeond- 
uiy,  veteran.  Box  2723,  Editor  A  PuD- 

lislier. _ 

REPORTER  doing  general  news  and 
.sports  on  small  daily  desires  change. 
References.  Journalism  graduate.  25. 
■Single.  Box  2797,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Kr.i’OKTER  now  handling  top  general 
assignments  medium  sized  p.m.  seeks 
similar  spot  metropolitan  daily;  good 
news  sense,  pleasant  feature-writing 
ability.  Box  2799,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER,  8  years’  experien-cc — - 
leg  man,  photographer,  feature  writer 
on  metropolitan  daily;  editor,  small 
town  weekly.  Box  2792,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

RURAL  EDITOK-Publisher,  journsl- 
ism  professor,  government  administra¬ 
tor,  45.  family,  would  consider  editor- 
ship  of  small  daily.  Present  salary 
.$8,600.  Box  2793,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lislier _ 

.sl’ORT.s;  EDITOR  daily  8,000,  young, 
single,  car.  top  experience  all  phases, 
seeks  .\pril  switch  10-15,000  class 
near  East.  Loyal  hard  worker.  Box 
2678,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Tc.N  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  iicwspa' 
pering.  wire  service,  public  relations, 
Missouri  graduate  wants  stable  week¬ 
ly  or  small  daily  editorship  in  West 
where  publisher  intent  on  producing 
fortliright,  constructive  newspaper.  In- 
tei-esteil  only  in  situation  where  edi¬ 
torial  honesty  and  three  children  can 
grow,  thrive.  Box  2814,  Editor  A 

1*11  hlisher. _ 

VET,  single,  25,  5  years  weeklies; 
able  sportawriter-editor-columnist;  alao 
news,  features.  Want  challenging  job 
on  lively  daily.  Box  2725,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

WEEKLY'  editorship  by  young  man. 
27.  Four  years  daily  experience.  Small 
town  background.  Missouri  graduate. 
Industrious,  capable,  beat  references. 
Now  reporter  leading  western  daily. 
Prefer  west  nr  coast,  but  opportunity 
most  sought.  Box  2802,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATION  WANTED— 
INSTRUCTORS 


NEWSMAN,  five  years  intensive,  var¬ 
ied  experience,  seeks  job  with  gradu¬ 
ate  study  opportunity.  Outstanding 
college  record,  some  graduate  work 
and  teaching.  Also  trade  journalist. 
Box  1103.  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 


SITUATIONS  WAMTEU— 
MECHANICAL 


PRESSROOM  Foreman  thoronghly 
qualified,  capable  in  handling  help  ex¬ 
perienced  on  Hoe,  Goss  and  Tubular 
presses.  References,  married,  depend- 
atile.  Box  2796,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


CHIEF  Photographer,  medium  -  sized 
p.  m.,  seeks  position  metropolitan 
newspaper.  15  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  2'748,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lislier. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


VVILl.ING  to  start  at  bottom  doing 
pubiii  ity  work.  Past  3  years  with  cor¬ 
porate.  financial  and  product  Public 
Ri'Iations-Putilicity  firm;  attending 
evening  session  City  College  of  New 
Y'ork  (conrses  include  Journalism, 
Publicity  and  Public  Relations).  Am 
looking  for  a  job  where  I  can  be 
helpful.  Is  your  concern  looking  for 
me’  -Age  21.  single.  Box  2785,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


DOROTHY  Kilgallen,  New  York 

Journal  -  American  columnist, 
performed  a  slight  disservice 
for  the  American  newspapers  in 
her  column  Feb.  28.  She  wrote: 
“The  experts  figure  General 
Motors  picked  up  more  than 
$2,000,000  worth  of  newspaper 
space  on  their  $10-to-$40  price 
reduction.” 

Assuming  that  General  Mo¬ 
tors  had  bought  a  column  of 
advertising  space  in  every  daily 
newspaper  in  the  country  to 
make  this  announcement,  whicn 
was  tied  up  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  reduced  wages  to  GM 
workers,  it  would  have  cost 
$40,416.79.  That  is  figured  on 
the  latest  line  rates  published 
in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Inter¬ 
national  Year  Book  and  esti¬ 
mating  an  average  of  290  lines 
to  the  column. 

Assuming  that  GM  had  bought 
two  columns  of  advertising 
space  for  the  announcement,  on 
the  same  basis  it  would  have 
cost  $80,833.58. 

But,  the  GM  announcement 
as  to  wages  and  prices — which 
can’t  be  separated  because  one 
was  based  on  the  other — was 
mainly  on  the  front  pages.  An 
average  of  one  full  column  to 
a  paper  would  be  high. 

Front  page  advertising  space 
can’t  be  bought  except  in  a  few 
papers.  Front  page  news  space 
can’t  be  bought  on  any  papers 
that  we  know  of.  If  it  were  for 
sale,  which  it  isn't,  the  total 
value  of  a  column  in  every 
daily  would  be  many  times  two 
million  dollars. 

That’s  all  a  matter  of  conjec¬ 
ture.  As  Dick  Bailey,  public 
relations  man  for  G.  M.  Basford 
Co.,  and  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man.  says:  “I  want  to  know 
how  the  hell  anyone,  expert  or 
otherwise,  can  figure  a  price  on 
the  news  columns  of  a  legiti¬ 
mate  newspaper.” 

«  *  # 

DO  NEWSPAPERS  have  a 

“vested  interest  in  catastro¬ 
phe?”  H.  A.  Overstreet,  pro¬ 
fessor  emeritus  of  philosophy  at 
the  City  College  of  New  York, 
believes  the  emphasis  on  “con¬ 
flict  and  disaster  that  are  chiefly 
in  the  headlines”  indicates  news¬ 
papers  have  developed  this 
“vested  interest.”  He  dealt  with 
the  subject  in  the  lead  article 
for  the  Feb.  19  issue  of  The 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 
The  article  was  drawn  from  his 
forthcoming  book.  “The  Mature 
Mind.”  to  be  published  by  W.  W. 
Norton. 

Prof.  Overstreet’s  article  is 
not  of  the  anti-newspaper  type 
that  has  become  popular  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  He  is  frank  in  pay¬ 
ing  tribute  to  newspapers  in 
several  ways.  He  believes  they 
have  been  “in  many  respects  a 
cultural  asset.”  He  cites  their 
“enormous  coverage  of  news,” 
and  notes  that  many  have  been 
“valiant  exposers  of  evil  and 
valiant  fighters  for  the  human 
decencies.”  He  refers  to  them 
also  as  “becoming  increasingly 
a  kind  of  circulating  library  of 
scientific  and  cultural  informa- 
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tion”  and  cites  their  “increas¬ 
ingly  sane  attitude  toward  preju¬ 
dice  and  civil  rights.” 

It  is  the  practice  of  building 
front-page  headlines  and  stories 
around  disaster  and  conflict  with 
which  Prof.  Overstreet  takes 
issue.  “The  newspapers  do  this 
because  they  have  discovered 
that  most  people  most  of  the 
time  are  interested  in  some 
form  of  catastrophe:  a  plane 
crash,  a  railroad  wreck,  a  mur¬ 
der,  a  flood,  a  scandal,  a  fight 
of  some  sort,”  he  writes.  Planes 
that  fly  safely,  trains  that  reach 
their  destination,  individuals 
who  live  together  without  mur¬ 
dering  each  other,  rivers  that 
stay  within  their  banks,  and 
men  and  nations  that  transact 
their  affairs  and  resolve  their 
differences  without  fighting  are 
not  news.  Not  one  of  these 
would  yank  a  man  out  of  his 
own  preoccupations  as  he 
passed  a  newsstand.  Not  one 
of  them  would  make  him  prop 
up  his  paper  at  the  breakfast 
table  and  become  absorbed  in 
reading,  to  the  neglect  of  his 
family.  In  order  to  induce  that 
same  breakfaster  to  buy  a 
second  paper  in  the  afternoon 
or  evening — or,  if  possible,  even 
a  third — headlines  must  again 
shrill  the  unusual  and  the  ca¬ 
tastrophic.” 


PROF.  OVERSTREET  has  .sup 

plied  the  answer  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  by  his  first  sentence. 
People  are  interested  in  such 
things.  And  the  newspapers 
discovered  it  long  ago.  To  be 
practical  about  it,  such  head¬ 
lines  do  sell  newspapers.  But 
that  is  not  to  condone  the  over¬ 
emphasis  on  crime  that  some 
newspapers  practice. 

We  don’t  believe  Prof.  Over- 
street  would  argue  that  disaster 
is  not  news  worthy  of  headline 
treatment.  No  matter  what  its 
form,  it  affects  too  many  people 
in  this  complex  world  to  be 
played  down  or  ignored. 

So  we  come  to  stories  of  con¬ 
flict  as  opposed  to  stories  about 
people  living  together  in  peace 
and  nations  that  transact  their 
affairs  without  fighting.  He 
states:  “Men  live  by  what  they 
learn  to  expect  of  life.  Where 
they  learn,  as  too  often  through 
the  newspapers,  to  expect  life 
to  be  patterned  by  hostility,  they 
will,  in  their  own  defense, 
equip  themselves  to  be  hostile. 
Life  will  be  for  them  then  a 
preparation  for  everlasting  fight 
rather  than  a  training  for  the 
high  art  of  living  together.” 

Prof.  Overstreet  is  a  philoso 
pher  and  he  may  have  some¬ 
thing  there.  But  let’s  assume 
the  situation  were  reversed  and 
newspapers  reflected  only  sweet¬ 
ness  and  light  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.  Would  that 
bring  a  halt  to  the  railroad 
wrecks,  the  murders,  the  wars, 
the  pestilences,  etc.  It  wouldn’t. 
And  if  man  were  educated  in 
that  vein,  would  not  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  his  peaceful  mind  by 
sudden  disaster  or  conflict  prove 


E<SP  CALENDAR 

March  10-11 — Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Association,  conven¬ 
tion,  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

March  11-12 — Texas  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  con¬ 
vention,  Gunter  Hotel,  San 
Antonio. 

March  12-13  —  Associated 
Press  Elditors  of  Ohio,  meet¬ 
ing,  Neil  House,  Columbus. 

March  13-15  —  C  e  n  t  r  a  1 
States  Circulation  Managers 
Assn.,  spring  meeting,  Stev¬ 
ens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

!tlarch  20-22  —  Inter-State 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
spring  meeting.  Hotel  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn,  Pittsburgh. 

March  21  —  New  Jersey 
Press  Assn.,  93rd  annual 
meeting,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton. 

.March  23-25  —  Association 
of  National  Advertisers, 
spring  meeting.  Homestead 
Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

March  26  —  Nevada  State 
Press  Assn.,  Hotel  F.amingo, 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 


too  much  for  him  to  handle  in 
a  normal  manner? 

Men  are  interested  primarily 
in  whatever  affects  their  daily 
lives — anything  that  is  liable  to 
change  the  course  of  their  rou¬ 
tine.  The  normal,  colorless 
events  of  everyday  living  of 
men  and  nations  do  not  concern 
them.  They  want  t®  know 
about  the  events  that  may 
change  things  for  them. 

It  may  be  true,  as  Prof.  Over- 
street  claims,  that  there  is  an 
over  emphasis  on  conflict  in  the 
newspapers  reporting  these 
events.  If  so.  the  only  thing 
that  would  concern  us  is  the  de¬ 
gree  of  over-emphasis.  We  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  a  slight  emphasis  on 
the  unusual — call  it  conflict  or 
disaster,  if  you  like — rather  than 
on  harmony  and  sweetness  and 
light. 

At  least  it  is  a  safeguard 
against  developing  a  naive  body 
politic. 

■ 

Daily  Boosts  Price, 

First  Time  in  100  Years 

For  the  first  time  in  a  cen¬ 
tury,  the  price  of  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y. )  Eagle  has  been  boosted. 
It  went  from  3  cents  to  5  cents 
a  copy  on  the  newsstands,  and 
from  3  cents  to  4  cents  for  home 
delivery.  Sunday  issues  remain 
at  5  cents.  ITie  rise  went  into 
effect  on  Feb.  28,  the  same  day 
the  paper  introduced  three  new 
features. 


Well  (Ft.)  Worth  It 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — More  than 
50  newsmen  from  all  over  the 
country  were  flown  here  this 
week  after  being  alerted  mys¬ 
teriously  by  Air  Force  officials 
that  a  “big  story”  was  about  to 
break.  They  were  not  told  until 
after  breakfast.  Wednesday,  the 
real  nature  of  the  spectacular 
mission  —  the  ’round-the-world 
nonstop  flight  by  Lucky  Lady  II, 
a  B-50  bomber. 

EDITOR  & 


Mrs.  Thackrey 
Says  N.  Y.  Post 
Is  Not  for  Sale 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Thackrey,  sole 
owner  of  the  New  York  Post- 
Home  News,  told  Editor  &  Pub. 
LisHER  this  week  the  paper  ij 
“definitely  not  for  sale.”  and 
she  “is  not  listening”  to  anj 
offers  for  it. 

Just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
California,  Mrs.  Thackrey  said 
she  had  received  a  half-dozer 
calls  in  the  last  week  from  per 
sons  interested  in  the  property 
but  she  told  them  all  she  wa- 
not  planning  to  sell.  Amoni 
the  callers  was  J.  David  Stern 
former  Philadelphia  Record 
publisher,  from  whom  Mrs 
Thackrey  bought  the  Post  in 
1939. 

Mr.  Stern  would  only  say 
“I  did  not  make  any  offer  to 
Mrs.  TTiackrey.” 

Mrs.  Thackrey  said  David  Du- 
binsky,  president  of  the  Inter 
national  Ladies’  Garment  Work¬ 
ers  Union  (AFL),  was  not  one 
of  those  who  had  shown  in 
terest  in  buying  the  paper. 

Meetings  between  Newspaper 
Guild  negotiators  and  ’T.  0 
Thackrey.  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Post  Home  News,  con¬ 
tinued  this  week.  Thackrey. 
who  has  told  the  Guild  the 
weekly  payroll  must  be  cut  by 
$10,000,  refused  to  accept  nine 
resignations,  only  one  of  which 
was  from  the  editorial  stall 
Forty-four  employes  already 
have  resigned  with  severance 
Thackrey  said  future  resigna¬ 
tions  with  severance  must  be 
from  the  editorial  department 

Negotiations  for  a  new  Guild 
contract  bogged  down  when  the 
Guild  asked  the  contract  cover 
the  New  York  Post  Syndicate 
and  Theodoro  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice.  , 

Reporters'  Presence 
Puts  Lid  on  Rackets 

Cleveland,  O.  —  The  mere 
presence  of  two  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  reporters  in  the  city  of 
Alliance,  O.,  resulted  in  a  po¬ 
lice  department  order  closing 
down  slot  machines,  lotteries, 
houses  of  prostitution  and  gam¬ 
bling  parlors. 

Reporters  Robert  J.  Drake 
and  Bill  Todd  spent  two  days 
and  nights  observing  the  rackets 
and  taking  pictures  before  they 
made  their  presence  known  to 
a  police  officer. 

The  rackets  disappeared  be 
fore  the  first  article  was  printed. 
■ 

Moving  of  Industry 
To  South  Surveyed 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. — Disturbed 
at  the  threat  of  losing  New  Eng¬ 
land  industry  to  the  South,  the 
Woonsocket  Call  dispatched  two 
staff  men  for  an  on-the-scene 
study  of  the  situation. 

The  findings  are  told  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  11  copyrighted  articles 
by  Reporter  Bill  Crouse  and 
Photographer  Andy  Palmer, 
which  have  been  syndicated  to 
the  Westerly  (R.  I.)  Sun,  Haver¬ 
hill  ( Mass. )  Gazette,  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun,  and  Lewiston 
(Me.)  Sun-Journal. 
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New  Ownership  Of 
Los  Angeles’  Biggest 
Home-Delivered  Circulation 

500,000  COPIES-TWICE  WEEKLY 


Down  Town  Shopping  News  will 

become  Los  Angeles  Independent 


You  who  advertise  in  Los  Angeles  or  who  visit  it 
personally  know  full  well  the  sprawling,  uniquely- 
decentralized  character  of  the  two  score  communi¬ 
ties  which  have  merged  into  one  city.  For  27 
years  the  buying  bible  of  the  women  w'ho  live 
there  has  been  the  Down  Town  Shopping  News. 

Its  100 -home-delivered  circulation,  now 
500,000  twice-weekly,  has  ^iluays  been  bigger  than 
any  daily  in  the  city.  In  many  years  it  has 
carried  more  department  store  linage  than  any 
Los  Angeles  daily.  It  is  the  only  one-paper  buy 
which  gives  thorough  home-coverage  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  buying  areas  of  America’s  third  largest  city 
and  second  largest  retail  market. 

We  have  just  bought  this  superb  advertising 
vehicle  from  the  18  stores  which  have  owned  and 
operated  it  for  so  long.  They  are  under  contract 


with  us  to  advertise  in  every  issue  for  two 
years.  The  paper  will,  therefore,  continue  to  be 
the  show-case  of  Los  Angeles  retail  advertising. 

In  addition  we  propose  to  tailor  it  to  fit  the 
decentralized  character  of  Greater  Los  Angeles. 
Under  the  new  name  of  Los  Angeles  Independent, 
the  paper  will  be  split-run  into  ten  Zone  Editions 
(such  as  Hollywood,  Pasadena,  Westwood),  each 
with  its  own  editorial  and  advertising  content. 

Such  localizing  will  offer  our  readers  a  unique 
journalistic  service.  And  it  will  offer  you  the 
opportunity  to  focus  your  sales  message  on  any  or 
all  sections  of  the  city  at  will. 

To  develop  such  flexibility  in  Los  Angeles’ 
biggest  home-delivered  circulation  is  a  big  as¬ 
signment  (we’ll  be  hiring  54  reporters,  145  space 
salesmen)  which  will  take  several  months  to  com¬ 
plete.  We  invite  your  attention. 


LOS  ANGELES 


PUBLISHING  CO. 


FORMERLY  DOWN  TOWN  SHOPPING  NEWS 

417  SOUTH  HILL  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES  13  •  406  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  8 


Representalhes:  JAMES  A.  COVESEY  CO.,  SOI  Fifth  Avenue,  Sew  York  17 
39  South  State  Street,  Chicago  3  •  515  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis  1  •  It  Church  Street,  Hudson,  Massachusetts 


>■  0.  S.  A. 


FIVE  REASONS 

why  The  Cleveland  Press  is 
famous  for  product  research: 


!•  Cleveland  Consumer  Panel  of  500  typical  Cuyahoga  County 
homes  reports  monthly  on  buying  of  26  grocery  commodities.  First 
report,  covering  12  months  ending  in  September,  1948,  is  now 
being  distributed  to  manufacturers,  advertisers  and  marketers  of 
grocery  products. 

2.  Semi-annual  Grocery  Distribution  Study  shows  chain  and  inde¬ 
pendent  distribution  of  brands  in  62  important  grocery  classifica¬ 
tions.  Report  for  October,  1948,  still  available. 

3*  Cleveland  Home  Inventory  of  2%  of  Greater  Cleveland  homes 
reports  buying  habits  and  brand  preferences  on  groceries,  toiletries, 
appliances  and  automotive  products.  Report  covering  separate 
sections  from  the  11th  Inventory  of  October,  1947,  still  available. 

4,  Annual  Analysis  of  New  Car  Sales  in  Cuyahoga  County  reports 
actual  sales  of  all  makes  by  areas  and  municipalities,  including 
comparisons  with  previous  years.  Third  Annual  Analysis  ready 
April  first.  Second  Analysis  still  available. 

5,  Annual  Analysis  of  Ohio  Liquor  Sales  reports  actual  wholesale  and 
retail  sales,  by  districts,  of  every  brand  of  liquor  sold  in  Ohio. 
14th  Annual  Analysis,  for  1948,  ready  April  first.  13th  Annual 
Analysis  still  available. 
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